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James Cunningham Jordan 


TI’ WOULD be impossible to write a complete history 
of Des Moines without mention of James Cunning- 
ham Jordan, for his name is interwoven with many 
events which have left their impress upon the city 
in its progress toward larger and broader interests. 
He also aided in shaping the legislation of the state 

and was a warm friend and adviser of Governor Kirkwood during 

the period of the Civil war. His birth occurred in Greenbrier county, 

West Virginia, on the 4th of March, 1813, his parents being John 

and Agnes (Cunningham) Jordan, who were also natives of that 

state as were his grandparents, the families being old ones in that 
section of the south. 

Although his educational opportunities were only such as were 
afforded by the common schools, broad experience brought him wide 
knowledge and he became an active and practical man of affairs 
whose sound judgment was recognized by all. He early engaged in 
farming and live-stock dealing and subsequently turned his attention 
to the purchase and sale of real estate and the promotion of the 
earlier railways of his district. In fact he became identified with 
almost every business proposition which appealed to him as sound 
and creditable to handle. His success was steady and firm, furnish- 
ing him and his family with a most comfortable competence. As a 
director of the branch of the State Bank at Des Moines, his interests 
were often subjected to rigid inspection and it was with a pardonable 
pride that he would say: ‘The financial coast is clear—no tempest 
to catch me and destroy.” He became one of the stockholders on the 
Organization of the bank and was elected a member of its board of 
directors. While living a few miles out in the country, he was prac- 
tically a resident of Des Moines and was identified with many of its 
enterprises along various lines, His support of any project seemed 
to many of his fellowmen an indication of its worth and brought to it 
further support. 

Mr. Jordan was twice married. In 1837, at Niles, Michigan, he 
wedded Melinda De Witt Pitman, a daughter of Benjamin and 
Jemima (De Witt) Pitman. She was born in Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
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in 1819, and came of English and Dutch (Knickerbocker) ancestry. 
She inherited the industry and thrift of her parents and while many 
privations incident to Iowa pioneer life were her daily portion, yet 
her modest and well kept home, her well cared for family and her 
husband’s well preserved pocketbook were constant witnesses to the 
indomitable energy, the continued watchfulness and devotion to the 
better life of this most admirable woman. She was a lovely Chris- 
tian wife and mother, whose light faded far too soon for the world’s 
good. She died at the age of thirty-five years. In 1856 Mr. Jordan 
was again married, in Madison county, Lowa, his second union being 
with Cynthia D. Adams, a daughter of Cyrus Adams, a descendant 
of the Adams and Hancock families of New England. The chil- 
dren of the first marriage were Benjamin Pitman, Emily Agnes, 
Henry Clay, John Quincy, James Finley and George Benton. ‘The 
children of the second marriage are Ella, Calvin Smith and Edward. 

A southerner by birth and an admirer alike of Clay, Harrison and 
Webster, Mr. Jordan passed easily to the support of Fremont, Fill- 
more, Harlan and Kirkwood. Years before, when a very young man, 
in Virginia, he became convinced of the wrong being done to human- 
ity by legalized negro slavery. At that time he was one of a party en- 
gaged in hunting up and returning to their owners a number of fugi- 
tive slaves who had escaped from the neighboring plantation. They 
were trying to elude pursuit by hiding in bushes and caves by day and 
stealing out at night, enduring untold hardships to make a few miles 
toward the great free west, of which they had but a vague idea, from 
hearsay only. These people, men, women and children, with hungry, 
pinched faces, sad, longing eyes, bleeding feet, and scanty, ragged 
clothing were quietly caught while most of them were trying to pray 
for deliverance, and, despite their pitiful pleadings and remon- 
strances, were marched back to their masters’ home and to their 
lowly life of servitude to await the coming of the storm of antt- 
slavery heralded by Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Henry Ward Beecher, John Brown and Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Jordan was a particularly warm friend of Governor Kirkwood, who 
offered him many military places of honor, which were declined on 
account of his conviction that he would represent the union cause 
better by producing the money for the needs of the government by 
remaining in civil life rather than in military. In 1854 he was nomi- 
nated and elected state senator, being the first whig to represent the 
district which then embraced more than twenty counties. His course 
received indorsement in his reelection in 1856. In 1879 he was 
elected representative from Polk county to the lower house of the 
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eighteenth general assembly and several different times he was elected 
a member of the county board of supervisors. In 1854 he introduced 
a bill to remove the capitol to Des Moines and by most strenuous 
effort on the part of himself and his friends the bill was passed. He 
was among the first few who met Calvin Leighton in discussion of 
the question of raising funds for the building of the Des Moines 
Valley Railroad and he suggested the way to secure the extension of 
the road to the capital city, saying: “T’ll be one of two hundred who 
will give a thousand dollars each,” and the money was raised, 

Mr. Jordan belonged to the Early Settlers Society, the Tippe- 
canoe, Pioneers, Octogenarian, and Pioneer Law Makers Societies, 
and his genuine worth and force of character commanded for him 
the stalwart friendship and unfaltering regard of many. He was 
also an earnest Methodist, devoted his time and money when either 
the church or its schools needed his help, and his humble cabin and 
afterward (when success was his) his spacious and comfortable home 
were well known as the haven and resting place for weary ministers 
and their families, a most cordial hospitality always being there dis- 
pensed. And not only to these, but to all in need of hospitality was 
his house a shelter. John Brown and his followers were his secret 
guests tor several days when on their trip to Harper’s Ferry. His 
home was very frequently the resting place of Hon. John A. Kasson, 
one of Lowa’s most eminent statesmen and diplomats, and the warm 
friendship that existed between these two had an important bearing 
upon the political history of this state. From the foregoing it will 
be readily seen that James Cunningham Jordan has left his impress 
upon the progress and upbuilding of Des Moines and central Iowa 
and his history deserves a prominent place in this volume. 
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Hon. Whineas MA. Casadyp 


LOSELY interwoven With the history of Iowa is the 

name of Judge Phineas M. Casady, lawyer, jurist, 

(° statesman and banker. His course reflects credit and 
honor upon the commonwealth and the honors which 

came to him in recognition of his sterling manhood 

and superior ability were indeed well merited. Judge 

Casady was born at Connersville, Indiana, December 3, 1818, and 
after acquiring a liberal literary education took up the study of law 
and was admitted to the bar. In 1846 he came to the new state of 
Iowa, traveling westward over its wild prairies to Fort Des Moines, 
then on the Indian frontier. President Polk appointed him to the 


Support of various Projects contributing to the upbuilding and de- 
velopment of the State. In 1847 he was elected school fund commis- 
sioner, in which position he was the custodian of the school money. 
The following year he was nominated by the democratic party for 
state senator in an immense district, which embraced the counties of 
Polk, Dallas, Jasper, Marion and all the undivided and unorganized 
région north and west of the Missouri river. He was elected and 
In the second general assembly of Iowa. In looking 
Over the map of the state he observed that nearly one-half of its 


Orty new counties were created. This was by far the most important 
work done by the second general assembly and the name of Senator 
Casady was thereby deeply engraved on the pages of Iowa’s history 
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in connection with one of the most important events found in its an- 
nals. In 1894 Judge Casady prepared and read before the Pioneer 
Lawmakers Association a paper giving an account of the incidents 
which led to the naming of these counties. He not only took active 
part in framing the laws of this state but also was called to aid in their 
execution. In 1854 he was elected judge of the fifth district and soon 
afterward was appointed receiver of the United States land office by 
President Pierce, In 1872 he was elected one of the regents of the 
State University, serving for four years, and he was one of the foun- 
ders of the Pioneer Lawmakers Association and contributed many 
valuable historical articles for its publication. He was regarded as 
one of the ablest lawyers that have ever practiced before the Lowa bar 
and on the bench he gave evidence of a well-balanced intellect, thor- 
ough familiarity with the law and practice and comprehensive gen- 
eral information, combined with an analytical mind and power of 
self-control that enabled him to lose his individuality and personal 
feelings in the dignity, impartiality and equity of the office to which 
life, property, right and liberty must look for protection, In the 
Geld of finance Mr. Casady was also well known, and for nearly a 
quarter of a century was president of the Des Moines Savings Bank. 

On the 27th of June, 1848, Judge Casady was united in marriage 
to Miss Augusta Grimmel, a daughter of Dr. F. C. Grimmel, and 
unto them were born seven children, four of whom died in infancy, 
while three reached adult age: Frank; Simon, now te president of 
the Central State Bank of Iowa; and Rose, the deceased wife of 
George F. Henry. Judge Casady was numbered among the foun- 
ders and builders of the state who ever placed the public good before 
personal aggrandizement and the general welfare before partisanship. 
With keen and farsighted judgment he recognized the fact that the 
foundation stones of the commonwealth must be well laid. Hesought 
to infuse a spirit of patriotism into every public act and the integrity 
of his motives none questioned, while the value of his service is today 
recognized by all. 

When Judge Casady was called from this life the state senate 
appointed a committe to draft suitable resolutions concerning his life, 
character and public services, and the following report was submitted ; 

Mr. President: Your committee appointed to draft suitable reso- 
lutions on the life, character and public service of the late Judge 
Phineas M. Casady, of Des Moines, Iowa, would respectfully submit 
the following report and resolutions: 

Whereas, An all-wise Providence called unto Himself on August 
31, 1908, his aged servant at ninety years, Honorable Phineas M. 
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Casady of Des Moines, Jowa, who was an honored member of this 
senate in the second and third general assemblies, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this body, recognizing the eminent and valuable 
services of the deceased in the formative period of our state, and 
realizing that he did much as a legislator and judge and contributed 
much in the commercial world to place her in her high position that 
she now occupies in the sisterhood of states. 

Resolved, That in the death of Judge Phineas M. Casady we are 
called upon to mourn the loss of an able, efficient and conscientious 
citizen, one who sought and devoted himself to the good of all, 
honored by all who knew him—and that statewide—a kind neighbor, 
a loving husband and father. In remembrance, therefore, we extol 
and revere the splendid qualities of his generous heart, noble mind, 
the high attributes that he showed as an ideal American citizen and 
we shall ever cherish the recollections of his manly life. 

Resolved, That this body extend to the aged, sorrowing wife and 
to the family our sincere sympathy and respect. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be printed in the Senate Journal 


and the secretary is hereby instructed to mail an engrossed copy of the 
same to the widow of the deceased. 





C. C. DOWELL, 

E. P. MCMANUS, 

JOHN H. JACKSON, 

Committee. 
Senator Dowell moved the adoption of the resolution and spoke 

as follows: “Mr, President: Honorable Phineas M. Casady was 
born December 3, 1818, on a farm near Connersville, Indiana, where 
he spent his boyhood days. He acquired by strenuous efforts a liberal 
education such as the country and time afforded and became strong 
as a profound reader and thinker. He was admitted to the bar Feb- 
ruary 16, 1541, appointed deputy clerk of courts of Rush county in 
1842, and held this position until the summer of 1846. June 11, 1846, 
he arrived at Des Moines, casting his lot among our people and put 
out his sign as attorney and counselor at law and had as partners 
Hon. Robert L. Tidrick, General M. M. Crocker (Lowa’s brave gen- 
eral), and Jefferson S. Polk, who later was president of the Des 
Moines street railway system. He was the second postmaster of Des 
Moines, 1847-1848. Elected senator in 1848 and member of the sec- 
ond and third general assemblies, comprising the district composed 
of Polk, Dallas, Jasper and Marion counties and also all of the unor- 
ganized region north to Minnesota and west to the Missouri river. 
He was chairman of a committee on unorganized territory, and all 
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this unorganized territory was made into counties and was given the 
names principally of the presidents of the United States and of our 
Indian tribes and names of their chiefs. Also aided in originating 
the movement which served to make Des Moines the capital of Lowa. 
He participated in and enjoyed the distinction of voting to elect two 
United States senators, Augustus C. Dodge and George W. Jones, at 
the same session. He was of the number who, in 1850, memorialized 
our state legislature and congress to enact such a land grant as would 
encourage the construction of a steam railroad to the Missouri river, 
from which resulted that four trunk lines were built through Iowa, 
the members of the general assembly thereby having better facilities 
of transportation than our pioneer legislators did when it took eleven 
days by stage to go from Des Moines to Iowa City, then the capital 
of Iowa. In 1847 he was elected school fund commissioner. In 1854 
he was elected judge of the fifth judicial district and resigned the 
same year and was appointed receiver of public moneys by President 
Pierce. Said position he held until 1857, and he again resumed his 
practice of law and continued so to do until 1864, when he retired to 
attend to private interests and later organized the Des Moines Say- 
ings Bank, which became one of the soundest and most reliable of 
financial institutions of the west. He was also president of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company of Iowa for six years. He was also a 
member of the commission that prepared, in connection with Lamp 
P, Sherman, brother of General Sherman, and Reverend Thompson 
Bird, the articles of incorporation for the city of Des Moines, and 
later became a trustee of the city.” 

On June 27, 1908, Judge and Mrs. Casady celebrated their sixtieth 
anniversary in the home where they had lived for more than half a 
century and at this time in fair health and amidst a host of friends 
and their children and ten grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 
By faith he was a Presbyterian and lived it. Socially he was an Odd 
Fellow. Politically he was a consistent democrat. His character can 
best be illustrated by quoting what was said of him in an editorial of 
the Register and Leader of September 1, 1908: 

“In these days when men are multiplying the complexities of life, 
engaging in vain and varied pursuits of the phantom of fame, and 
raising strange new standards of living, the life of a citizen like Judge 
Casady may well be held up as a model for the youth of Iowa. He 
lived simply and he had time to grow really great. He had no selfish 
personal ambitions to satisfy, but he was content to serve others. He 
believed in the dignity of plain citizenship and he preferred it to the 
pomp and circumstance of public office. He believed in the homely 
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virtues of life—in gentleness, in devotion to his home, in loyalty to 
his friends, in patriotism for his country, in the faithful fulfillment 
of all obligations, in the beauty of service, and the duty of usefulness. 
He not merely believed in these things, but he practiced them, and 
when he went from this sphere of life he went not empty-handed, but 
bearing a golden harvest of good deeds. Loving hands will probably 
rear a noble monument to Judge Casady, but they cannot ever build 
so noble a monument to his memory as there now exists in the city 
whose foundation stones he helped to lay. Judge Casady was not 
merely a part of the beginning of things in Des Moines and the state 
of Iowa, but he had a large part in the continued building thereof. 
To him, as to other pioneers, and to their courage and patience and 
public spirit, Des Moines and Iowa owe much. That they builded 
well, even better than they knew, is evidenced in the city of today 
and the Iowa of today. Judge Casady can never be forgotten as long 
as the city and state stand. There is sorrow in Judge Casady’s death, 
but there is far greater rejoicing that he lived and labored among us. 
He died August 31, 1908, aged eighty-nine years, eight months and 
twenty-eight days. I move the adoption of the resolutions. The 
resolutions were adopted unanimously by a rising vote.” 

No stronger testimonial of the character and service of the man 
can be found than the expression of opinion regarding him on the 
part of those who were his close associates while he was still an active 
factor in the world’s work. F-. M, Hubbell said of him: “Judge 
Casady was one of the best men I ever knew and it is hard for me to 
express the gratitude I owe him. When I came to Des Moines 
as a lad of sixteen, back in 1855, he was one of the first men I became 
acquainted with. I walked the streets in my efforts to find employ- 
ment, but no one would listen to me. I finally saw Mr. Casady and 
he gave me employment, and I lived for a while at his home, which 
was then at about the place where the Crocker building stands now. 
In June, 1861, he gave me a Position in his law office and in Janu- 
ary of the next year he offered me a partnership, which I accepted. 
Judge Casady was a genuine man and he was a strong power for good 
throughout his entire life. He did much active work in the early 
building of the city. The Sherman block, which fifty years ago was 
the most pretentious business building in the city, was the result of 
his work. Though we severed business relations many years ago, we 
have always been warm personal friends and I have never ceased to 


honor him for his uprightness of character and many other fine 
qualities,” 
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Following is the tribute of Tacitus Hussey. “His life has been 
one of serenity. He was always calm and peaceful. He had borne 
his ninety years with dignity even to the very last. The heart that had 
beaten with love for all humanity had fulfilled its mission and an 
exhausted nature said ‘Peace, be still.’ He stood before this com- 
munity since 1846 as a towering oak—strong, majestic and calm. He 
has not been moved by any storm which may have beaten upon him, 
but deep-rooted and rounded in the unswerving principles of right, 
he stood in his place doing his duties as a citizen, a husband and a 
father and a friend in every way.” 

“Tudge Casady was a great friend to me,” said Judge C. C. Cole. 
“T never knew a man who could be a better friend. He was one who 
had his convictions. If a man differed with him he would assert his 
opinion, but there was ever any friction—he was all for peace. No 
one can pay him eloquent enough tribute. He was a grand, good 
man, noble in his bearing and he loved his friends.” 

Isaac Brandt made the following comments; “Judge Casady was 
one of the most useful citizens to Iowa and Des Moines that ever 
lived here. He was one of nature’s grand men. He loved to do good 
and was always finding some good to do. I have known Judge 
Casady for fifty years and have never known him to do anything 
wrong. He never became excited no matter how exciting the inci- 
dent was. An early settler meeting did not seem complete without 
him. His presence was necessary to make tt complete.” 

Mayor Mathis: “I have known P. M. Casady for many years. 
He was a good man and a faithful friend. Des Moines is deeply in- 
debted to him for the good influence he has exerted in this city dur- 
ing his long residence here. During the latter years of his life noth- 
ing so pleased him as to meet the older men of the city and state, talk- 
ing over with them the olden days and the progress of the times. My 
personal friendship with Judge Casady extends over many years, and 
in his death I feel a deep personal loss.” 

Judge W. H. McHenry: “He was a true type of the hardy pio- 
neers of Polk county. Rugged in his industry, unswerving in his in- 
tegrity, modest and unassuming, he was a true friend of all his ac- 
quaintances. He was the first lawyer admitted to the bar in Polk 
county. He was loved and mourned by all who knew him.” 

Such a record as this confers honor upon the history of the state. 
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Jefferson Scott Polk 


EFFERSON SCOTT POLK, whose record was a 

| credit and honor to the city which honored him, came 

J to the forefront as a prominent figure in lowa’s his- 

tory in many ways. A distinguished lawyer of the 

pioneer period, he was later one of the founders and 

promoters of the railway system of Des Moines and 

took the initiative in the development of the interurban railway sys- 

tem of the city. He was connected with the building of steam rail- 

ways as well as electric lines and was the guiding spirit in many 

business projects, enterprises and public movements which have been 

and still are salient features in the development and growth of the 

capital city. Yet it was not his masterful genius in business that won 

for Jefferson Scott Polk the place which he occupied in public re- 

gard. Great as was his business ability, his character o’ertopped it 

and made him a man among men whose life constitutes an example 

of all that is noblest and best in manhood and citizenship. Never 

did he neglect an obligation, falter in the discharge of a responsi- 

bility or forget a friend, and the poorest as well as the richest, the 

humblest as well as the highest, could and did win his friendship 
which was of enduring quality. 

Mr. Polk was born February 18, 1831, in Scott county, Kentucky. 
He was descended from Scotch-Irish ancestry, the line being traced 
back directly to Baron Sir Robert Pollock, of Ireland, son of Sir 
Robert de Pollock, of Scotland, The second son of Baron Sir Rob- 
ert Pollock, of Ireland, was Captain Baron Robert Bruce Pollock, 
who was an officer in Colonel Porter’s regiment under Cromwell. 
The spelling of the surname was changed to its present form when 
in 1672 he came to America. He was accompanied by his wife, 
Mrs. Magdalen Pollock, a daughter of Colonel Tasker, proprietor 
of Broomfield Castle and Moneen Hall, estates on River Foyle, near 
Londonderry. Colonel Tasker was a chancellor of Ireland and had 
two daughters, Barbara and Magdalen. The former married Cap- 
tain Keys and they went with the army to India, where he ac- 
cumulated a large fortune. Later they returned to Ireland, and 
their descendants still own Broomfield and a part of Moneen. The 
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younger daughter, Magdalen, became the wife of Colonel Porter, 
who died soon afterward, and later she married Colonel Porter’s 
friend, an officer in his regiment, Captain Robert Bruce Polk, with 
whom, as stated, she came to Maryland in 1672. There she died in 
1727, leaving Moneen, bequeathed to her by her father, to her young- 
est son, Joseph Polk, whose daughter, Ann Polk, was married in 
1754 in Sussex county, Delaware, to Daniel Morris, Jr., and became 
the mother of Rhoda Ann Polk, the wife of Ephraim Polk, III, so 
that in two distinct lines the ancestry is traced back to Captain Baron 
Robert Bruce and Magdalen (Tasker-Porter) Polk, Their son, 
Ephraim Polk, of Somerset County, Maryland, and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Williams, were the great-great-grandparents of Jefferson Scott 
Polk. His great-grandparents were Ephraim Polk, II, and Mary 
Caverdale, of Sussex county, Delaware. His grandparents were 
Ephraim Polk, III, and Rhoda Ann Morris, also of Sussex county, 
His parents were Jehosephat and Sallie (Moore) Polk. The fam- 
ily were strong adherents of the Scotch Covenanters and strict 
Presbyterians. 

Ephraim Polk, ILI, removed with his family from Sussex county, 
Delaware, to Scott county, Kentucky, in November, 1783, after 
marrying Rhoda Morris, who was a relative of Robert Morris, the 
Philadelphia financier and patriot, who saved Washington’s army 
from starvation at Valley Forge during the hard winter of 1777, and 
by his business genius financed the Revolution. In the ranks of that 
barefooted, suffering host at Valley Forge was Ephraim Polk who 
in the preceding September had taken a number of horses from Dela- 
ware to the army and after their delivery joined Colonel William 
Wills’ Philadelphia regiment, later the Third Continentals of 
Pennsylvania. He served until the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. | 

Because of Indian warfare and the continued persecutions of the 
savages Kentucky was still known as the Dark and Bloody Ground 
when Ephraim Polk settled in Scott county, In 1814, while pre- 
paring to join Jackson at New Orleans, he died. He had a family of 
eleven children, nine of whom reached adult age, married and reared 
families. 

The fourth child was Jehosephat Polk, who was born in 1800 
and became one of the most prominent and successful farmers of his 
state. He was a man of wonderful industry and business activity and 
was extensively engaged in raising hemp, on which he won premiums 
at the World’s Fair in New York. Losing his fortune by paying 
security debts for kinsmen, he afterward became manager of R. A. 
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Alexander’s great Woodburn stock farms, in which service he died. 
He was for many years an elder in the Presbyterian church. He mar- 
riéd Sallie Moore and Jefferson 8, Polk was the fourth of their fam- 
ily of six children. The eldest son, Marcellus M. Polk, was a lead- 
ing attorney at the Kentucky bar, while another son, James E. Polk, 
was for years a prominent wholesale merchant of Cincinnati. 

Jefferson 8, Polk acquired a good public-school education, after 
which he entered Georgetown (Ky.) College, from which he was 
graduated. He began reading law in the office and under the direc- 
tion of R. L. Cable, of that city, who was afterward head of the Rock 
Island Railroad Company of Chicago, and subsequently matricu- 
lated in the law school of Transylvania University at Lexington, 
where he completed the full course by graduation. Admitted to the 
barin March, 1854, he began practice in Georgetown in partnership 
with his brother Marcellus. 

On the 2cth of January, 1854, Jefferson S. Polk was married at 
Georgetown to Miss Julia Ann Herndon, a daughter of John Hern- 
don, a wealthy planter of Scott county, Kentucky, The Herndons 
had emigrated from Virginia during the early settlement of Ken- 
tucky, establishing a home in Scott county, where they took a promi- 
pent part in civil and military affairs, especially in contests with the 
Indians during Wayne’s campaign and in the war of 1812. Inter- 
ested in the great west, noting its opportunities and believing in its 
future, Jefferson S, Polk determined to remove to a point beyond the 
Mississippi and at length decided upon Des Moines, Iowa, then a 
small village of about one thousand inhabitants, as a place of loca- 
tion. His capital consisted of his diploma, a comprehensive know!- 
edge of law and ambition and determination, Opening an office, he 
continued in the practice of law alone for a year and also engaged in 
dealing in real estate, making investments from time to time in prop- 
erty that constituted the foundation of the wealth which he enjoyed 
In later years, He had to Wait for his first client for three months 
and then received a fee of but seventy-five cents, After practicing 
for a year in Des Moines he became associated with the firm of Casady 
& Crocker as junior partner, and for years the firm occupied a fore- 
most place among the lawyers of central Iowa. They engaged in 
nearly all of the important litigation of the time. When General 
t to the front in 1861 the firm name was changed to 
Casady & Polk, and when twelve or fifteen years later P. M. Casady 
withdrew from the practice of law Mr. Polk was joined in a partner- 
Ship relation by F. M. Hubbell. At the time of his death one of the 
local Papers relative to his professional career said: 
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“As a young attorney Mr. Polk soon made his mark. He was 
quiet, gentlemanly and studious, and at the same time watchful of his 
clients’ interests and ready for legal fights of any kind. He was of 
tall, straight figure—a giant in stature—of abundant health and of 
tireless vigor, physically as well as mentally adapted to the work of 
hewing and shaping great business enterprises. He had a strong will 
and tenacity of purpose and was accustomed to follow boldly the 
course his own judgment pointed out. He became one of the greatest 
lawyers of the state and had no superior among the members of the 
[owa bar of that day. His great force as a pleader in court, the clar- 
ity and strength of his illustrations, were demonstrated in a dramatic 
way only a few months ago, when he appeared in court himself in 
defense of his company.” 

The partnership between Mr. Polk and Mr. Hubbell was main- 
tained for about twenty-five years and in the meantime Mr. Polk and 
Mr. Hubbell extended their efforts beyond the field of law practice 
to other business activities. They became owners of the water-works 
plant and gradually outside interests more and more withdrew Mr. 
Polk from his profession. The history of his undertakings in busi- 
ness lines is practically the history of the ‘ndustrial development of 
Des Moines. In 1867 he was associated with Mr. Hubbell and other 
companies in organizing the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
which for forty years has held the confidence and faith of the public 
and is one of the strongest financial institutions of the state. It was 
the pioneer in the field of life insurance in Lowa and as secretary of 
the company for fourteen years Mr. Polk largely directed its affairs. 
Three years after the organization of the insurance company Mr. 
Polk with F. M. Hubbell and B. F. Allen incorporated the Des 
Moines Water Works Company with a capital of three hundred 
thousand dollars and secured a city franchise in 1871. The plant was 
at once constructed, mains were laid to all parts of the town and the 
residences of Des Moines were supplied with water by the Holly 
system, and the city became the possessor of a water supply of unsur- 
passed purity. Mr. Polk was prominent in the management of the 
company’s affairs until 1889, when he withdrew. 

His name is pethaps most widely known in connection with the 
development of electric and steam railway properties. He was the 
promoter of the street railway system of Des Moines, which had its 
beginning in 1266. He practically financed the undertaking although 
there were associated with him F. M. Hubbell, W. B. White and 
M. P. Turner, the last named superintending the construction and 
the securing of the franchise. Under that franchise the present con 
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solidated system of the city has operated. An ordinance was later 
passed permitting the company to equip its line with electric power. 
The first track was narrow gauge and extended on Court street, then 
the principal business thoroughfare, from the courthouse to the foot 
of Capitol Hill. Two years later Messrs, Polk and Hubbell! sold 
their interests to Dr. Turner but twenty years later Mr. Polk again 
became prominently connected with the railway interests of Des 
Moines. In 1888 he secured a charter for the Rapid Transit Com- 
pany to operate their cars by steam, cable or the Patton system on all 
streets, but the work undertaken in this connection was unsuccessful. 
In the meantime Mr. Polk built a line on Walnut street from the 
Chicago & Great Western crossing to the fair grounds, a steam loco- 
motive furnishing the operative power for years. A more gigantic 
task, however, awaited Mr. Polk and was successfully accomplished 
by him. This was the consolidation of all the car lines of the city 
under one Management in 1889. From the time he embarked in the 
Project until his death he devoted his splendid business talents to ex- 
tending and improving the railway system to meet the constantly in- 
creasing demands of traffic. As the city grew the street railway kept 
pace with it. He substituted electricity for horse motive power and 
gave to Des Moines the second electric railway in the United States 
and the fastest railway service in the country, hesitating at no ex- 
pense and carefully investigating every device invented for its im- 
Provement. At the time of the consolidation of the railway interests 
in this city there were ten lines, all having the right to charge a five- 
cent fare. He combined these under one system, instituted a plan of 
transferring whereby one might ride for twelve miles for a five-cent 
fare, introduced the vestibule cars that the motormen might be pro- 
tected from the weather and at length secured a contract from the 
United States government for carrying the mails on the Des Moines 
Street railway lines. Since 1895 all the cars have been equipped with 
letter boxes into which mail can be placed at any street crossing and 
nomatter what its speed a car must be stopped to receive it. Within 
twenty-five or forty minutes from the time a letter is posted it has 
been carried into the central waiting room and thence to the post- 
office. No other city in the country has similar service, 

Mr. Polk’s was a mind that dealt boldly with each problem and 
when the era of electric lines dawned he did not falter to secure the 
means with which to extend lines radiating from the city in every 
direction, He was instrumental in building the electric line from 
Des Moines to Colfax, twenty-three miles in length, and soon other 
lines were Projected and built to Granger, Boone and Ames and later 
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between Des Moines and Fort Dodge, a distance of eighty miles. 
The construction of interurbans made necessary immense financial 
resources, but Mr. Polk met the contingency that arose as he had 
years before met and overcome similar obstacles in enlarging and am- 
plifying the street railways of the city. At the time of his death he 
had plans under way for the construction of interurban lines to In- 
dianola, Winterset and Newton. ‘The street railway of Des 
Moines,” said one of the local papers, ‘‘is the monument he left to 
commemorate the work he performed in the upbuilding of the city 
in which he made his home for fifty-two years. It will abide and 
endure as one of the giant enterprises of a man whom the citizens 
love and honor and to whom they owe very much for the splendid 
advancement of the city in the march of modern progress.” 

At different times, especially in the twenty years’ interval in which 
Mr. Polk was not engaged in the building of urban and interurban 
railways, he gave his attention to the construction of steam railroads. 
He was the builder of the Des Moines & Minnesota Railway, which 
became a part of the Chicago & Northwestern system, He began 
that project in 1874 and in 1881-2 he built a narrow gauge line to 
Waukee and with others extended it to Panora and Fonda with a 
branch from Clive to Boone. In later years this became a part of 
the Milwaukee system. During the same period the syndicate built 
the Des Moines & St. Louis road from Des Moines to Albia and also 
organized and built the Des Moines Union Railway, a connecting 
transfer line, between all the trunk lines in this city with side-tracks 
to a large number of factories. It was Mr. Polk who secured most 
of the right of way and subsidies for the Keokuk & Des Moines Rail- 
way, now the Des Moines Valley division of the Rock Island system. 
He was connected with the building of railways, steam, urban of 
interurban, up to the time of his last illness. He was always 2 busy 
man and although his wealth would have long before his death per- 
mitted him to retire he remained a factor in the management of the 
extensive and important interests ‘n which he was connected. 

Aside from any business connections Mr. Polk was keenly inter- 
ested in the welfare and progress of his adopted city and it is said: 
“The creed of a ‘greater Des Moines’ has had no greater apostle than 
J. S. Polk. His optimism in regard to the city’s future was one of 
the marked characteristics in all his business enterprises. He ac- 
quired and held Des Moines real estate as one of the largest investors. 
He looked forward to the time in the not far distant future when the 
city would have a population of a half million. He lived to see it 
increase from fifteen thousand to nearly eighty thousand.” At all 
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times his cooperation could be counted upon to favor any movement 
for the general good. At the time of the Civil war in 1861 he gave 
substantial evidence of his patriotic loyalty to the Union. Although 
he was reared a democrat and remained an ardent advocate of the 
party throughout his life, he not only made speeches in behalf of 
Abraham Lincoln but contributed liberally of his means to support 
the boys in blue. On the 28th of May, 1861, he received the com- 
mission as first lieutenant of the Union Home Guards. He was one 
of the strong advocates of temperance and the best interests of mor- 
ality. His contributions to the building fund of almost every church 
in Des Moines were liberal and he gave as generously to many phil- 
anthropic and beneficent enterprises, 

The death of Mr. Polk occurred on the 3d of November, 1907. 
Fle was survived by his widow and two sons, John Scott and Harry 
H. Polk, and two daughters, Mildred, the wife of George B. Hip- 
pee; and Sarah J., who became the wife of Albert G. Maish. The 
elder son married Miss Maud Haskit and the younger married Miss 
Alice Kauffman and is represented elsewhere in this work. They 
had also lost three children, Mollie, Lutie and Daniel, who were 
respectively the first, third and fifth members of the family. Their 
home, Herndon Flall, so named in honor of Mrs. Polk’s family, was 
one of the most beautiful residences on Grand avenue, and while 
there were found all the indications of wealth and culture, one of its 
most attractive features was its warm-hearted and generous hos- 
pitality. 

At his death Mr. Polk’s sons and sons-in-law, who had already 
become prominently associated with him in the conduct of his im- 
portant business interests, continued the work which he had insti- 
tuted, In all of his relations to his workmen and those who served 
him—about five hundred in number—he Was most considerate and 
kind, was ever thoughtful of their welfare and interests, called many 
of them by their first names, and he had in unusual measure the loy- 
alty, respect and regard of those who served him. Feeling that the 
hour of his death was approaching he asked that some of his old and 
trusted employes should act as pall-bearers at the funeral services. 

In one of the Des Moines papers appeared the following edi- 
torial: “Jefferson S. Polk, capitalist, financier, lawyer, philanthro- 
pist, philosopher, 200d citizen and friend, isno more. He was aman 
of gentle mould. While sagacious and practical in business he never 
lost sight of the finer and nobler side of life. He was domestic in 
his tastes to a high degree. Home, wife, children, friends were al- 
ways first in his thoughts. He loved his books and his magazines, and 
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the cozy hours with them in secluded nooks. He was a great lover 
of nature and in his quiet walks in groves and fields he found sweet 
companionship with God’s emblems of life and death and resurrec- 
tion, In him all the nobler and loftier and purer attributes of hu- 
manity are so rarely blended that all the world could point to him 
and say, “There is a man.’ Death came to him too soon. At the age 
of seventy-seven he was removed from life’s activities, Meeting 
with an accident nearly a year ago, he received injuries which proved 
stubborn and incurable and finally pressed him into the tomb. He 
had planned great enterprises, His fine brain had conceived mam. 
moth industries and dreamed of lofty achievements. He was to make 
Des Moines a great interurban center, with steel arteries reaching out 
in every direction over prairie and woods and into villages and ham- 
lets throughout the fertile state of Iowa. No man has ever lived in 
our midst who has been a greater public benefactor than Jefferson 8. 
Polk. And all the time he has been the same kind and gentle citizen 
and friend. He insisted on perfect courtesy on the part of his em- 
ployes toward his patrons and many men have been dismissed by him 
for lack of civility to women and children. Such a man as Jefferson 
S. Polk cannot die without leaving a vacancy in society. Grief for 
his departure is not confined to the circle of his home, It reaches 
out into the community and heads are bowed and hearts are wounded 
in thousands of other homes in our midst. The business world will 
miss him. He was always a valuable adviser and his judgment on 
the practical affairs of life was sought and cherished, His ideas of 
life were lofty and clean and he placed the standard of manhood high 
and distinguishable. And he fitted his daily life to his ideals. The 
name he leaves behind is the best monument that can be reared to his 
memory, No marble shaft, however stately, can so grandly honor 
him as the record he has left on the tablets of human remembrance. 
He has passed away with the dying year, crowned with honored hairs 
of silver, a life of busy and fertile hours, love of family, respect of 
friends and a name unsullied by scandal or the taint of mean and 
polluting deeds.” 

In his beautiful oration Dr. J. A. Wirt said: “Mr. Polk stands 
Out preeminently as Des Moines’ benefactor. He had faith in the 
city and believed in her future. His liberal hands, though often cov- 
ered, caused the charitable institutions of the city to pulsate with new 
life. He was a friend alike to the rich and poor. J would not at- 
tempt to fathom the depth of his mental capacity. Jn him were 
combined the profound thinker, the strong writer, the close reasoner. 
He was stamped with a pronounced individuality, rugged, simple, 
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honest. He was quick to recognize a sham and as quick to condemn 
it. He acknowledged real worth and showed his appreciation of it, 
which is manifest in the long service of many of his employes. 

“He was characterized by that southern chivalry that always re- 
spected an honest and open adversary. He was a student in the truest 
sense, not only of books, for he found sermons in brooks and stones 
and trees. He was exsthetic in his taste, a lover of the beautiful, and 
the art gallery had for him great attractions, The Bible was one of 
his principal text-books. He enjoyed the study of the Word which 
bore particularly upon childhood and had compiled from the Scrip- 
tures a Bible for children. He loved children and appreciated that 
book which contained the truth that would bless childhood. He was 
firm but kind. Those who knew him best loved him most. 

“The purpose of life is to afford opportunities for physical, men- 
tal and spiritual development, These opportunities slip away from 
the sluggard. They tauntingly play before the dreamer but they sur- 
render to the individual with high purpose, undaunted courage and 
indefatigable determination. He who will take the time, make the 
application and industriously set himself to solve the problems, gets 
Out of life its sweetest honey. Mr. Polk as a boy fought a good fight 
When amidst difficulties and reverses he continued at school where 
he laid the foundation for his future usefuluess. His record is an in- 
spiration to every young man who will honestly endeavor to solve the 
problem of life. 

“He believed that God set the solitary in families. He honored 
and held sacred the family relations. It was here that Mr. Polk was 
at his best as all good men are. The dearest place to him on earth 
was the place he called home, and it was in Herndon Hall that he 
was his true self. His conception of a home as described in the Shad- 
ows and Memories of Herndon Hall is exquisitely poetic. ‘The arch- 
itect may build 4 house and shelter you from the storms without, 
but the home js made by its occupants of human love and human sym- 
pathy. Take from the house these necessary ingredients and it ceases 
to be a hothe.” His attachment to his children is expressed in these 
words: ‘While Herndon Hall stands overlooking Des Moines, the 
beautiful city of our adoption, it is deserted by all save an aged father 
and mother who look and long and weep for the return of their chil- 
dren without the consolation vouchsafed by the Lord to Rachel. 

Home must sooner or later become to the aged an oratorio 
of the memory, singing to all our after life melodies and harmonies 
of old remembered joys.’” The influence of such a life as that of 
Jefferson Scott Polk can never die. His work was of stupendous 
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magnitude in its relation to material progress. His record was an 
inspiring example of justice, charity and consideration for those in 
his employ; of humanitarianism as expressed in generous assistance 
where need was manifest; in citizenship where his patriotism and 
devotion to the city of his adoption knew no bounds; and most of all 
‘n his home. It were well if all who knew and honored him while 
he was yet an active factor in life would hold to the high ideals con- 
cerning home which he expressed to his family: “Love, by dear ones, 
begets love. As you love your children so they will love you. Get, 
I beseech you, in close touch with your little ones. Get your arms 
around them, press their dear little hearts up to yours, and keep them 
there. Do not let business or other pleasures cause you to neglect 
this duty. Your children’s love for you is worth more to you than 
gold or diamonds, and your love to and for them 1s the greatest legacy 
you can leave them. These memories, these shadows, these dreams 
of loved father, mother and home will do more to make of your chil- 
dren good men and women, good citizens and good Christians than 
all other influences combined.” 
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W)UDGE CHESTER CICERO COLE, who is re- 
f garded as the peer of the ablest of the men who have 
constituted the court of last resort in lowa, is now 
living retired in Des Moines, honored and respected 
Wherever he is known and most of all where he is 
best known. His life history constitutes an impor- 
tant chapter in the annals of city and state. He was born in Oxford, 
Chenango county, New York, June 4, 1824, and has therefore passed 
the eighty-seventh milestone on life’s journey. His parents were 
Samuel and Alce (Pullman) Cole, the former a native of Connecti- 
cut and the latter of Rhode Island, The ancestry of the family can 
be traced back to John Cole, who was born in England in 1670 and 
came to America at an early day, settling at Rehoboth, now Secunk, 
Rhode Island. His son, John Cole, Jr., was born in England about 
1705 and came to America with his father. His first wife was a sis- 
ter of Benjamin Franklin. For his second wife he chose Mary 
Bowen and they had five children. Their second son was Thomas 
Cole, who was born in Sterling, Connecticut, August 25, 1735, and 
died in Oxford, New York, October 25, 1827. He was married De- 
cember 7, 1757, to Miriam Kinne, who was born in 1737 and died 
in Oxford, New York, December 1¢, 1827. Their married life cov- 
ered almost seventy years. They had ten children, of whom nine 
married and had children. Their living descendants at one time 
numbered one hundred and fifty, including five children, fifty-eight 
grandchildren, eighty-two great-grandchildren and five great-great- 
grandchildren. The Chenango Republican of November 27, 1827, 
had the following regarding Thomas Cole: “His days were indus- 
triously spent in the pursuit of agriculture. He was exemplary in 
his morals and just in his dealings. The wear of time had so en- 
feebled his nerves that he was confined to his bed nine days before 
his death, and we may with Propriety quote the words of the Poet as 
applicable: 

‘Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long: 

E’en wondered at, because he falls no sooner. 

Fate seemed to wind him up for four score years, 
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Yet freshly ran he on, twelve Wipters more, 
Till like a clock worn out with beating time 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.’ ” 

Fis children were: Amos, born in Sterling, Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 16, 1759; Miriam; Eunice, born March 12, 1765; Thomas, Oc- 
tober 10, 1768; Spencer; Levi; Samuel; Silas; Jeremy; and Mary. 
The seventh in order of birth, Samuel Cole, was born in Sterling, 
Connecticut, July 23, 1775, and on the 20th of December, 1798, mar- 
ried Alce Pullman, who was born in West Greenwich, Rhode Island, 
June 22, 1783. His death occurred in Oxford, New York, Novem- 
ber 8, 1832, and his wife passed away in Empire, Illinois, January 
21, 1858. The remains of both were interred at Norwich, New 
York. Their children were eleven jn humber, Eunice, born in 
Sterling, Connecticut, July 9, 1800, was married November 19, 
1818, to Lyman Wilcox and passed away at Oxford, New York, 
June 17, 1820. Calvin Cole, the second, born in Sterling, Connec- 
ticut, September 1, 18¢2, was married in Oxford, New York, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1830, to Fayette Balcom. Her death occurred April 1, 
1879, and Calvin Cole passed away May 10, 1882. Hannah L. 
Cole, the third of the family, born in Sterling, Connecticut, No- 
vember 1, 1804, was married October (or November) 19, 1821, to 
Charles Hancock and died in Creston, New York, April 15, 1826. 
Prudence Cole, born in Sterling, Connecticut, January 7, 1807, was 
married in Oxford, New York, to Levi Blackman, June 28, 1829, 
and died November 2, 1832. Spencer Cole, born in Sterling, Con- 
necticut, March 1, 1809, was married at Clinton, New York, Octo- 
ber 8, 1839, to Almeda Hollister, and for his second wife chose Mrs, 
Louisa H. Clarke, the widow of Peter Clarke and a daughter of 
Welcome U. Chase, of “Amsterdam, New York. ‘Their marriage oc- 
curred September 18, 1856. Spencer Cole died in Salem, Wiscon- 
sin, April 7, 1863; and his second wife survived until September Zo 
1873. Nathaniel Cole, born in Sterling, Connecticut, November 14, 
1810, died March 25, 1811. Phoebe Ann Cole, born in Sterling, 
Connecticut, April 14, 1813, was married October 12, 1828, to Asa 
Fanning, who died at Union, New York, July 7, 1863. His widow 
afterward became the wife of Ambrose Taylor, who died March to, 
1878, while Mrs. Taylor passed away in Sterling, Illinois, April 
4, 1890. Rachel Cole, born in Oxford, New York, April II, 1816, 
was married April rc, 1834, to Joel Harvey, who died in Sterling, 
Illinois, September 3, 1875, while Mrs. Harvey survived until 
March 26, 1892, also passing away in Sterling. Charles Augustus 
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Cole, born in Oxford, New York, May 29, 1818, was married in 
1843, to Sarah Claricy Rice, and died in Clinton, Towa, September 
20, 1862, while his wife died June 3, 188<. William Henry Cole, 
born in Oxford, New York, June 23, 1820, was married in Albany, 
Ilinois, December 27, 1845, to Susanna Woodman Boynton, who 
died February 28, 1847. William H. Cole was afterward married 
in Baltimore, Maryland, September 20, 1849, to Ellen Ireland 
Graham, who was born June 7, 1824, and was the widow of Rich. 
ard Graham. William H. Cole died December 28, 1909. 

The youngest and only surviving member of the family of Sam- 
uel and Alce Cole is Judge Chester C. Cole, of this review. At the 
usual age he entered the public schools of his native village and 
afterward attended the Oxford Academy. He lived upon the farm 
until thirteen years of age, at which time he began clerking in a 
store in Oxford, and was thus employed until eighteen years of age. 
value of education, he then resumed his 


udge Balcom, who was a relative 
and a judge of the supreme court of New York. Subsequently he 
matriculated in the Harvard Law School at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and was admitted to the bar in 1848. Seeking a favorable 
location for practice, he went to Marion, Kentucky, where he dis- 


Played marked ability and won recognition and success. The Ken- 
tucky bar has always been distincui 


its representatives and that Judge 
dicates Clearly the power and talen 
duct of his cases before the courts. 
wider field and choosing Des Moines 
in this city and for sixty-three years 
active as well as one of the most disti 


bar. He at once took a leading place among his associates and prac- 
ticed here for over fifty-four years. He practiced altogether for 
sixty-three years, spending over fifteen years on the bench. Only two 
years after his arrival he was nominated by the democrats for the 
Position of judge of the supreme court but at that time met defeat. 
In the next year, 1860, he was nominated for congress but was de- 
feated, ow fer strength of the republican party 
year Lincoln was elected President. 
rat and strong Union man and gave 
raise troops for the war and to sup- 
mly believed. In recognition of the 
an advocate of the Union, Governor 


was accounted one of the most 
nguished representatives of the 
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Stone in 1864 appointed him one of the justices of the supreme court. 
The people of the state heartily indorsed his appointment by twice 
reelecting him to the same position. His term on the bench was dis- 
tinguished by the highest legal ability. To wear the ermine worthily 
it is not enough that one possess legal acumen, is learned in the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, familiar with precedent and thoroughly 
honest. Many men, even when acting uprightly, are wholly unable 
to divest themselves of prejudice and are unconsciously warped in 
their judgment by their own mental characteristics or educational 
peculiarities. ‘This unconscious and variable disturbing force enters 
more or less into the judgments of all men but in the ideal jurist 
this factor becomes so small as not to be discernible in results and 
loses its potency as a disturbing force. Judge Cole was exception- 
ally free from all judicial bias. His varied legal learning and wide 
experience in the courts, the patient care with which he ascertained 
all the facts bearing upon every case which came before him, gave 
his decisions a solidity and exhaustiveness from which no members 
of the bar could take exception. He has been commented upon by 
members of the bar for the clearness, directness and perspicuous 
character of his opinions which are often referred to as models of 
appellate judicial decisions. 

Upon his resigning from the bench Judge Cole entered upon the 
private practice of his profession, largely giving his attention to 
the work of the federal courts for several years. He was at once 
accorded an extensive clientele and proved no less powerful and 
able as a lawyer than as a judge. After some time he formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Cole, McVey & Clark and 
later Mr. Clark was succeeded by Mr. Cheshire. This relation was 
maintained until Judge Cole’s retirement from the firm. On June 
4, 1911, the 87th anniversary of his birth he announced his freedom 
and retired from law practice. In 1892 he was chosen dean of the 
Iowa College of Law, a department of Drake University, and con- 
tinued in that position for a number of years. In 1865 Judge Cole, 
with George G. Wright, one of his court associates, organized the 
Towa College of Law at Des Moines, which at once gave promise 
of great success. The first class consisted of fifteen students and it 
is safe to say no class ever received more complete, liberal or valu- 
able instruction. A favorite with young men and preeminently a 
scholar, Judge Cole had the happy faculty of expressing his views 
‘n attractive form. The school graduated three classes. In the 
meantime steps were being taken by the regents of the State Uni- 
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versity to organize a law department in connection with that insti- 
tution. To avoid a formidable rivalry a plan was perfected to merge 
the school into the department of the university, Judge Cole and his 
associate, Mr. Wright, acquiescing in the proposition made to them 
to become professors of law in the department. When the depart- 
ment was organized in 1868 it was antedated so as to include the 
graduates of the Iowa College of Law for the years 1866, 1867 and 
1868, and the transferred catalogue dates the existence of the school 
from 1865. Judge Cole remained with the law department of the 
State University for seven years, thus spending ten years altogether 
as professor of law. After the close of his connection with this 
school, in 1875, he organized in Des Moines another law school, 
with his associate, Judge Wright, acting as a silent assistant. This 
proved to be a very successfu] undertaking from an educational 
standpoint and was done at the urgent request of prominent citizens 
of Des Moines, In 188; Drake University was organized and 
special pressure was brought upon Judge Cole to associate his law 
school with the university as the law department thereof, which he 
did, becoming dean of that department. It may be worthy of men- 
tion as showing the high standing of this second school that Leslie 
M. Shaw, former governor of lowa and United States treasurer, 
was one of the first graduates of the school. Also many graduates 
of this schoo] became judges and Justices of the supreme courts in 
several states of the Union. Judge Cole had great delight in teach- 
ing. He expressed to his class with marked distinctness and per- 
spicuity the information which he desired to impart and the re- 
sponse of the class to his instruction afforded him much pleasure. 
In recognition of Judge Cole’s labors as a teacher of law for forty- 
two years he received, unsolicited, on the cth of January, 1907, a 
letter from the Carnevie Foundation in Aid of Teaching stating that 
he had been voted a retiring allowance of twelve hundred and eighty 
dollars a year, payable in monthly installments. This allowance was 
voted to take effect whenever he might choose to resign the active 


At the age of eighty-three years, J 
tion of his family, yielded to their 
active teaching, and so advised the Carnegie Institute. He was 

en made dean emeritus of the Jaw department of Drake University 
Which position he still holds. A splendid service of forty-two years 
a8 a teacher of law well entitles him to all the credit and honor 
Which is his in this connection. Not seeking honors but simply en- 


request and at once retired from 
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deavoring to do his duty, honors were yet multiplied to him and 
prosperity followed his undertakings. 

On the 2sth of June, 1848, Judge Cole was married to Miss 
Amanda M. Bennett, a daughter of Egbert and Gertrude (Richt- 
myer) Bennett. Seven children have been born unto them: Calvin 
S. and William Watson, both now deceased; Gertrude A., the wife 
of A. C. Atherton, of Des Moines; Mary E., widow of D. C. Mc- 
Martin, a Des Moines lawyer who died in 1895; Chester C., who 
died in infancy; Frank B.; and Carrie S., widow of J. R. Hurlbut. 

Judge Cole has been a member of the Masonic fraternity since 
1849 and has ever been regarded as an exemplary representative of 
the craft. He has served as chancellor commander of the Knights 
of Pythias lodge and is an elder in the Presbyterian church. He is 
still an active man notwithstanding his eighty-seven years and young 
and old, rich and poor, enjoy his companionship. He is very cour- 
teous and genial and his long experience at the bar, bringing him a 
knowledge of the frailties of men and their temptations, has led 
him to judge leniently and speak charitably of those whose power 
of resisting temptation has not been sufficient. His record has been 
most creditable in every relation of life. His is a noble character— 
one that subordinates personal ambition to public good and has sought 
rather the benefit of others than the aggrandizement of self. En- 
dowed by nature with high intellectual qualities, to which were 
added the discipline and embellishments of culture, his has ever 
been a charming personality, and the strength of honorable, upright 
manhood is his. 
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George PB. Hanawalt, M. D. 


POET has written “How blest js he who crowns a 
youth of labor with an age of ease,” but how much 
greater 1s the man who reaches an age of usefulness 
whose service continues 4 potent element for good in 
the community even after he passes the Psalmist’s 
alloted span of three score years and ten. Such is 
the record of Dr. Hanawalt. At the age of seventy-five years he is 
still active in the practice of his profession and one of its most capable 
and honored representatives. A native of Ross county, Ohio, Dr. 
Hanawalt was born September 11, 1836, a son of John and Mary 
(Jefferson) Hanawalt. The father, whose birth occurred in Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, January 18, 1798, was of German descent and 
Was the son of a Revolutionary soldier. The mother, Mary (Jeffer- 
son) Hanawalt, was born near Frederick, Maryland, August 20, 


1812, and was a lineal descendant of the family of which Thomas 
Jefferson was also a representative. 


Dr. Hanawalt was reared in Ohio and the 
him his early educational privileges which were supplemented by 
Study in Salem Academy. He began preparation for a professional 
Career in 1869 as a student in the office and under the direction of Drs, 
Salter and Holton, of Madison county, Ohio, but the Civil war inter- 
rupted his studies, for in February, 1862, he volunteered for active 
service with the Seventh Ohio Infantry and in the following August 
Was transferred to the regular army as hospital steward. While on 
duty in United States General Hospital he attended medical lectures 
and in March, 1864, was graduated from Georgetown University at 
Washington, D.C. Later he was promoted to the position of acting 
assistant surgeon and held that rank until October, 1868, when he 
resigned and came to Des Moines, where he has now been engaged 


IN active practice for about forty-three years. His ability soon won 
him recognition and 
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pany, the Des Moines 
Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, (now the Great 
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Western), the Des Moines & Northern (now the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and the Minneapolis & St. Louis), the Des Moines & Kan- 
sas City and the Electric Street Railway Companies and the Interur- 
ban. He has ever been a hard worker in his profession, practicing 
both medicine and surgery, and his success has been the legitimate 
and logical outcome of his ability and close application. A thorough 
and discriminating student, his reading has been wide and his ad- 
vancement certain. In 1877 he was commissioned surgeon general of 
the National Guard of Lowa and served throughout the terms of Goy- 
ernors Sherman, Carpenter, Larrabee and Boies, covering a period 
of about sixteen years, when he retired with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, I. N. G. 

Dr. Hanawalt was responsible for the establishment of the first 
hospitals in Des Moines. These were Tracy Home and Cottage Hos- 
pital, both of which were at his instigation established and conducted 
by Mrs. A. B. Tracy, a philanthropic lady who devoted her life and 
means to this work. The former was established at the time of the 
terrible “Four Mile” disaster on the Rock Island Railroad when the 
Doctor took upon himself the care of the numerous injured for whom 
Des Moines then afforded no accommodations. Several of P. T. 
Barnum’s men were among the victims of this wreck and the appre- 
ciation of Mr. Barnum and his manager, James June, for the efficient 
service and accommodation given his employes by Dr. Hanawalt and 
Mrs. Tracy was so great the former gave a benefit lecture, the entire 
proceeds of which, amounting to twelve thousand dollars, he gave to 
Mrs. Tracy for the establishment of a hospital. With this she founded 
the Cottage Hospital, which was continued up to a short time prior 
to the opening of the Methodist Hospital, 

On the 31st of October, 1871, Dr. Hanawalt was married to Miss 
Emily Agnes Jordan, the marriage being celebrated in Walnut town- 
ship, Polk county, at the home of her father, Hon. James C. Jordan. 
Mrs, Hanawalt was born in Platte county, Missouri, and was brought 
to lowa by her parents in early childhood. Her education, begun in 
a little select school conducted in one of the old Fort Des Moines 
buildings on Coon Point, was completed in the Northwestern Univer- 
sity of Evanston, Illinois, in 1868. 

In his political views Dr. Hanawalt has been a republican since 
age conferred upon him the right of franchise. He is a charter mem- 
ber of Crocker Post, G. A. R., and also a member of the Octogenarian 
Society and the Tippecanoe Club. In professional lines he is con- 
nected with all the different medical societies, thus keeping in touch 
with the advanced thought of the profession through the interchange 
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of ideas and experiences. He is a genial, big-hearted man who has 
the respect of all. His kindly spirit goes out in ready sympathy and 
helpfulness to those who need aid, professional or otherwise, and 
there is no member of the medical profession in Des Moines. who is 
held in higher regard than Dr. Hanawalt. 
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Frank D. Jackson 


LARGE portion of the active life of Frank D. Jack- 
son has been spent in the public service, during which 
time he has held the highest offices of the State, havy- 
ing at one time been the choice of the people of Iowa 
for the gubernatorial chair, which he most ably and 
capably filled. He is a native of New York, his 
birth occurring in Arcadia, Wyoming county, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1854. This was also the birthplace of his father, Hiram W. 
Jackson, who was born in 1818 and passed away about 1890. In his 
early manhood the latter taught school, giving such excellent service 
that he was later made superintendent of education in Wyoming 
county, but during the latter part of his life he held a government 
Position in the war department at Washington. When the call came 
for troops in 1861 he was one of the first to respond, enlisting in the 
Seventy-eighth New York Infantry and going to the front in April 
as lieutenant of Company G. His regiment participated in some of 
the most severe as well as notable encounters on the southern battle- 
fields among them being that at Antietam, the second Bull Run, which 
resulted in such heavy losses on the Union side, and the campaign 
in the Shenandoah Valley. For his wife Mr. Jackson chose Miss 
Marian B. Jenks, whom he had always known, her birth occurring 
in Arcadia, New York, in 1827. They became the parents of two 
daughters, Belle and Florence, both of whom are now deceased, and 
oneson. The first named became the wife of W. H. Patrick and the 
mother of five children; while the latter married Michael McNett, 
by whom she had three children. 

Frank D, Jackson pursued his early education in the public schools 
of Arcadia, New York, and Jessup, Iowa, and later attended the 
Agricultural College (now the State College) at Ames. He then 
took a law course at the State University at Iowa City, receiving his 
degree with the class of 1874, but before entering upon the practice 
of his profession, however, he took a post-graduate course of one 
year, thus obtaining a more comprehensive knowledge of the princi- 
Ples of jurisprudence. He began practice at Independence, Towa, in 
Which city he established an office in 1876. After maintaining this 
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for four years he removed to Butler county, where he resided for a 
similar period, during which time he acted as secretary of the senate 
during the nineteenth and twentieth general assemblies. In 1884 he 
was nominated and elected on the republican ticket to the office of 
secretary of the state, serving in that capacity for six years. It was 
at this time he, together with others, organized the Royal Union In- 
surance Company, of which he was made president at the expiration 
of his term of office. Three years later he was nominated by his party 
for governor and being the successful candidate he withdrew from 
private life to assume the administration of the affairs of the state. 
He only served for one term, most emphatically declining at the ex- 
piration of that time to enter public life again. After the close of his 
period of service to the state Mr. Jackson again became identified 
with the direction of the Royal Union Insurance Company, in the 
affairs of which he has ever since concentrated his entire time and 
energy. 

In November, 1877, was celebrated the marriage of Mr, Jackson 
and Miss Anna F, Brock, who was born in Canada in 1856. She is 
a daughter of Francis Brock, a farmer who died in her early child- 
hood, and Jane (Taylor) Brock, who is still living. Four sons were 
born of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson: Graydon, Ernest 
and Frank, all of whom are married and are engaged in the land and 
banking business in Dallas, South Dakota, where they are promoting 
town sites along the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad; and Lewis, 
who is attending the State University at Iowa City, where he is pur- 
suing the second year in his law course. 

The family attend the services of the Presbyterian church, while 
Mr. Jackson affiliates with the Masonic order, having taken the 
thirty-two degrees of the Scottish Rite, his local identification being 
with the Des Moines Consistory. He also belongs to the Knights of 
Pythias and the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and by means 
of his membership in the Grant and Country Clubs as well as the 
Greater Des Moines Committee he keeps in touch with the social 
and commercial life of the city. Mr, Jackson traces his ancestry back 
to colonial days on the maternal side, being made eligible to the Sons 
of the American Revolution through his great-great-grandfather, 
Timothy Lewis, having participated in the struggle for independence, 
and he is also affiliated with the Loyal Legion. The greatest honor 
ever paid to his immediate family, however, Mr. Jackson feels to 
have been the appointment of his father as officer of the guard over 
the remains of the Great Emancipator when he lay in state in the 
capitol at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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The career of Mr. Jackson has been a brilliant and successful one, 
4s not to many men is it granted to assume the highest position in 
the state at the age of thirty-nine years. He has always discharged all 
trusts, both private and public, in a manner highly creditable to him 
as a citizen and a man, and is highly regarded and respected not only 
in the city where he has resided so long, but throughout the state 
which he so loyally served. 
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George FA. Hippee 


O ADEQUATE memorial of George M. Hippee can 
be written until the interests and enterprises which 
he instituted have reached their full fruition in the 
world’s work. But there is much that may with profit 
be set down as exemplifying the fact that character 
and ability will come to the front anywhere. More- 

over, the active and helpful part which he took in the upbuilding of 

Des Moines well entitles him to prominent mention in this history. 

He was born in Canton, Ohio, on the 6th of March, 1831, a son 
of George and Ann (Schriver) Hippee. He was descended from 
German ancestry on both the paternal and maternal sides. In the 
schools of his native city he pursued his education and in early man- 
hood became a resident of Des Moines, arriving in this city when it 
was a mere village of practically no industrial or commercial im- 
portance—a typical town of the western frontier in the midst of a 
seemingly boundless prairie that as yet had been scarcely claimed or 
cultivated. He was a Des Moines merchant at the age of twenty-six, 
for in 1857 he established a drug store in a little log cabin on Second 
street. Close application to his business brought him increasing trade 
and he enlarged his stock to meet its growing demands. He built 
the first three-story brick building that was used exclusively for the 
drug business, its location being at the corner of Second street and 
Court avenue. For eight years he continued in the trade and then 
retired in 1865. 

His success had enabled him to become a factor in financial circles 
and at all times his business enterprise was such as contributed to the 
progress and prosperity of the city as well as to individual success. 
He became president of the Second National Bank, of the Union Fire 
Insurance Company, the Glencoe Company, the Guardian Life In- 
surance Company and the Hawkeye Insurance Company, He or- 
ganized what is now the Valley National Bank and for a number of 
years was its president. He was also one of the organizers of the 
Des Moines Savings Bank, connected with the State Bank of Towa, 
and in the establishment and conduct of reliable financial institutions 
met a need in business life which arose from the city’s growth and 
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development. He was one of the first to apply for a gas company 
franchise for Des Moines, and his initiative spirit prompted his con- 
nection with a development of business interests of far-reaching im- 
portance. He became an officer of the lowa National Bank and of 
the Iowa Loan & Trust Company, serving as trustee and director of 
the latter. He was likewise president of the Union Improvement 
Company and his success was attributable in large part to his ready 
recognition of and utilization of opportunity. 

On the roth of March, 1859, Mr. Hippee was united in marriage 
in Trenton, New Jersey, to Miss Eliza Page, a daughter of William 
Page, of Tuckerton, New Jersey. Their only son and child is 
George B. Hippee, who married Mildred Polk and is now president 
of the Des Moines City Railway Company and general manager of 
the Interurban Railway Company, and identified with various other 
financial and business connections that make him the worthy suc- 
cessor of his father. 

George M. Hippee holds membership in the Episcopal church 
and also with the Masons and the Knights of Pythias. He served as 
school director for nine years and has ever been interested in the 
material, intellectual and moral progress of the city. Coming to 
Des Moines in the days of its villagehood, he is numbered with those 
who have been the builders and promoters of its greatness and his 
name will ever remain an honored one on the pages of its history. 








PHrederich MM. Hubbell 


HE HISTORY of any community resolves itself into 

the lives of the men whose activities have been re- 

Ty sponsible for its upbuilding, and a history of Des 
Moines would be incomplete without prominent 

mention of Frederick M. Hubbell, whose name is 

inseparably interwoven with the development of the 

city. For many years he has been one of its most progressive business 
men and has been identified with some of its most important com- 
mercial and financial enterprises. In all his associations with the 
business world he gives the same quality of service and devotion to 
duty that characterized the conduct of his private affairs and his co- 
operation and judgment are sought along many lines. Through the 
steps of an orderly progression he has steadily advanced until his 
name is one of the most honored on commercial paper in Des Moines, 
while his record excites the admiration and respect of his associates. 

Mr. Hubbell was born in the town of Huntington, Fairfield 
county, Connecticut, January 17, 1839, and was reared on the home 
farm, his father being an agriculturist and stone-mason, During his 
boyhood he aided in the work of the farm and attended the district 
schools until thirteen years of age, when he took a three years’ course 
at what was then Birmingham and is now the Derby high school. 
In 1855 his father decided to come west and in company with his son 
traveled by railroad to Rock Island, by steamer to Muscatine and 
by stage coach from that city to Fort Des Moines, where they arrived 
on the 7th of May of that year. The place at that time was a small 
town but Frederick Hubbell managed to find employment the day 
after his arrival, becoming clerk for P. M. Casady, receiver of the 
United States land office, his salary being eight dollars and a third 
per month. At that time the rush of land buyers was so great that 
the daily receipts often amounted to twenty-five thousand dollars in 
gold, 

In March, 1856, Mr. Hubbell went to Sioux City, Iowa, but in 
the year 1861 returned, In that year Judge Casady formed a part- 
nership with J. S. Polk, opening an office as the law and real-estate 
firm of Casady & Polk, and Mr. Hubbell entered their service as 
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clerk. He became a member of the firm January 1, 1862, and in 
1865 Judge Casady retired. The firm then became Polk & Hubbell 
and so continued until January 1, 1887. ‘They were identified with 
every public enterprise of importance in the city and did much for 
its development by their financial backing and support. One of their 
most important undertakings was in connection with the building of 
the lowa & Minneapolis narrow gauge railroad to Ames. The Iowa 
& Minnesota Railroad Company was organized in 1866 and work 
was started but they were not so successful in this undertaking and 
the construction of the road was discontinued in November, 1868. 
In April of the following year, however, the road was divided and 
sold, the firm of Polk & Hubbell buying the portion from Des 
Moines to Ames, and they organized a new company, financed the 
project and ultimately the road was completed. On the rst of August, 
1879, it was acquired by the Chicago & Northwestern and July 11, 
1880, the first passenger train of that company entered Des Moines. 
In 1866 Mr, Hubbell with several others built the first street railway 
in Des Moines, it running from the courthouse to Capitol Hill and 
being one of the old horse car lines. ‘The Equitable Life Insurance 
Company was organized in January, 1867, with Mr. Hubbell as its 
first secretary, and the first policy was issued to him, it being still in 
force. He served one year as secretary of that company, was elected 
president in 1888 and was at the head of the organization until 1907, 
when he declined reelection. During those years the company met 
with almost phenomenal success, owing to his wise management, good 
judgment and excellent executive ability. He is chairman of the 
board of trustees and so careful has he been in the management of 
affairs that the company has never had but one law suit in court. 

In 1871 the firm of Polk & Hubbell organized the Des Moines 
Water Works Company, with a capital of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and construction was begun the same year, the works 
being erected where they now stand. Through their efforts the city 
now has a splendid water system, with an abundant supply of good, 
pure water and also reliable fire service. The works passed into the 
hands of Polk & Hubbell soon after the company was organized and 
Mr. Hubbell served as secretary until the works were sold to a joint 
stock company. 

On the dissolution of the partnership between Mr. Polk and Mr. 
Hubbell in 1887 the latter turned his attention to real estate and has 
since made that his principal business. The success that he has 
achieved is almost beyond belief. He has come into possession of a 
large portion of the most valuable property of the city. Upon this 
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he has erected many fine buildings and has many plans in view which 
will still further beautify the city. There is probably not another 
man in Des Moines that has done so much for its development and 
prosperity, as he is ever ready to lend his support to any enterprise 
which he believes calculated to prove of public benefit. He usually 
supports the democratic party but is not a politician and in local 
affairs votes for the man whom he deems best qualified for office 
regardless of party lines. He is a man of firm convictions and is a 
worthy representative of that type of American citizenship which 
has done so much toward the development of the middle west. 
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Janes H. indsor 


EW citizens of Des Moines have ever been awarded 
the profound respect granted to James H, Wind- 
sor. For thirty-five years prominently connected 
with the business interests of the city, he was at all 
times an active and efficient worker in its behalf, 
so that of him it may truly be said: “He lived not 

for himself but for others;” and his name stands among those who 

left the world better for having lived in it. He was born in Pike, 

Allegany county, New York, April 16, 1829, a son of Samuel and 

Eliza (Grover) Windsor, The father died in 1857. The Wind- 

sors came of English ancestry and were a family of distinction in 

the mother country, their name having been connected with the own- 
ership of Windsor Castle in days gone by. 

Educated in the common schools, James H. Windsor learned the 
tinner’s trade and at the age of nineteen began his business career, 
turning over his earnings to his father. Subsequently he served for 
three years as deputy postmaster of his native town. In 1852 he 
removed to Ellicottville, New York, and for two years engaged in 
the drug business. Desiring to see the country, he traveled for six 
months in various parts of the west and in 1856 went to Waukegan, 
Illinois, where he engaged as deputy clerk of the circuit court for 
two years, then returning to New York to settle his father’s estate. 
He next engaged for three years in agricultural pursuits and stock- 
dealing, at the end of which time he associated with J. H. Metcalf 
at Buffalo, New York, in the stock business, but later sold his inter- 
ests and moved to Chicago, where he became yardmaster in the 
hog department of the Union Stock Yards Company. In this capac- 
ity he showed an ability indicating unusual talent in business affairs 
and accordingly he was sent to Des Moines by capitalists of Chicago 
to negotiate for packing plants then in operation in this city. Two 
small plants were in existence in 1873 when Mr. Windsor first came 
to Des Moines. One of these plants was in charge of General 
Tuttle and the other was known as the Stowers plant. Mr. Wind- 
sor secured an option on both concerns and the Chicago capitalists 
hot being willing to accept the terms that were offered, he decided 
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to avail himself of the opportunity and accordingly he completed 
the purchase, having Messrs. Jones and Raymond of Chicago as 
partners. He had the entire management of the business, which 
earned good profits for himself and partners and became an ever 
increasing factor in Des Moines commercial life by giving steady 
employment to hundreds of men. Later Mr. Windsor bought the 
entire business and as long as he managed it, it proved profitable, 
but wearying of the strenuous life it forced upon him, in 1889 he 
consolidated with the Ellsworth Packing Company under the title 
of the Liverpool & Des Moines Company and retired from active 
management. Five years later he closed out his interest with the 
company. 

Mr. Windsor was identified with various lines of business, all 
of which proved highly lucrative. He was one of the organizers 
of the State Insurance Company, becoming its president. He owned 
several business blocks in the city, among which is that occupied 
by the Des Moines Drug Company, the Willner Clothing Store, 
the Purity Candy Company, etc. He was a prominent stockholder 
of the Security Loan & Trust Company and at the time of his death 
he was a member of the board of directors of the Des Moines Savy- 
ings Bank. In his business affairs he displayed remarkably clear and 
correct judgment, being an acknowledged leader whose opinions 
concerning an investment were by many regarded as conclusive. 
Liberal, public-spirited and progressive, he represented the best 
type of business man—one whose influence and example was always 
exerted in behalf of the permanent welfare of the community. Pos- 
sessing a strong purpose and an unfaltering determination, he over- 
came what to others might have been insurmountable difficulties 
and achieved fortune not only for himself but for those with whom 
he was associated, 

Mr. Windsor was twice married, his first wife being Mrs. Minnie 
G. Moore, of West Albany, New York, to whom he was united 
March 29, 1865. She departed this life in 1874 leaving three chil- 
dren: Mary, Leland and Ruth. On November 16, 1875, he was 
married to Miss Harriet B. McManus, a member of a well known 
family of Eddyville, lowa. One son, James Raymond, came to bless 
this union, 

Mr. Windsor was a man of fine social instincts, a lover of his 
home and family and a friend who could always be depended upon 
in times of emergency. He was called away January t1, 1907, at 
the age of seventy-seven years, eight months and twenty-five days, 
nearly half of his lifetime having been passed in Des Moines. His 
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death was deeply regretted by all who knew him, for he had won for 
himself the favorable regard of his business associates and the warm 
friendship of those with whom he had been brought in contact in 
social relations. 








Louis BH. Kurts 


OMANCE and reality are often strangely blended 
and sometimes even what appears to be an over- 
whelming disaster in the life of an individual may 
serve to imbue him with strength with which he is 
enabled to overcome the gravest difficulties. The 
career of Louis H. Kurtz, of Des Moines, is proof 

of this statement. Coming to America as a boy, a member of a 

family of eleven children, he lost both parents from cholera within 

twenty-four hours while the party was journeying toward [Iowa in 
the hope of establishing a home. Thrown upon his own resources, 
the lad bravely took up the burden and in the years that have passed 
has ably demonstrated his ability and his enduring qualities, being 

now one of the leading merchants of Des Moines, in possession of a 

fortune which he has accumulated by his own efforts. 

Louis H. Kurtz was born at Voelklingen, Prussia, Germany, De- 
cember 14, 1840, a son of Peter and Katherine E. (Minges) Kurtz. 
He is of French descent on both sides of the house, the district where 
he was born having belonged to France until 1812, when it was ac- 
quired in war by Prussia. In 1854 the family came to America, 
stopping for a short time at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and then pro- 
ceeding westward. His parents died near Keokuk. Left an orphan 
at fourteen years of age, Louis H. Kurtz worked for several years 
upon a farm and then associated with three older brothers in renting 
land which they cultivated in partnership. Subsequently he removed 
to Van Buren county and there learned the tinner’s trade. In 1861 
he came to Des Moines and worked at his trade until 1866, when he 
embarked in business on his own account, starting with a cash capital 
of less than three hundred and fifty dollars. Today he is the oldest 
merchant actively engaged in business in Des Moines and is at the 
head of the L. H. Kurtz Company, the largest retail hardware and 
Wholesale plumbing and heating establishment in the city. He is 
interested in other lines and is a member of the board of directors of 
the German Savings Bank. He is recognized as one of the highly 
efficient and progressive citizens of Des Moines—a man who by an 
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upright and useful life has reflected honor upon himself and his 
adopted city. 

On the sth of June, 1864, at Des Moines, Mr. Kurtz was united 
in marriage to Miss Annie M. Kula, a native of Bohemia, Austria, 
who came to America about the same time as himself. Three 
children have blessed’ this union: Emma, now the wife of Walter 
L. Seeburger, of Des Moines; Louis C., engaged in business with his 
father, who married Miss Alice McDonald and has two children, 
Clarence M. and Bernard; and Mary A., the wife of Joseph R. 
Schuster, of Des Moines, and the mother of one son, Joseph A. 

Mr. Kurtz has arrived at an age when most men think of retiring 
from the cares of business, but he is still in the midst of the battle and 
gives little evidence in his appearance or manner of the inroads of 
years. He easily occupies a place as one of the most successful mem- 
bers of a large and growing community. As a patriotic citizen he 
has performed his part in bringing about the present prosperous con- 
dition in Des Moines. Politically he prefers to be independent, cast- 
ing his ballot for the man rather than in support of any political or- 
ganization. In religious belief he is affiliated with the Catholic 
church. He has never devoted much time to secret societies, but is 
a valued member of the Knights of Columbus. 
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Gilbert S. Gilbertson 


ZKASSSSC HE political and business activity of Gilbert S. Gil- 

( bertson is such that he needs no introduction to the 

— readers of this volume. He is one of the promi- 

C nent representatives of banking interests in Lowa 

and at the same time has been a leader in politics, 

in which connection high honors have been con- 

ferred upon him, while his official record is one which has reflected 
credit and honor upon the state. 

Fle was born at Spring Grove, Minnesota, October 17, 1863. 
Fortune did not watch over him at the outset of his career. His 
advantages were only such as most boys enjoy and an early recogni- 
tion of the fact that “There is no excellence without labor,” has been 
a salient feature in his later progress. After several terms spent as 
a student in the common schools he pursued a course in the business 
college at Janesville, Wisconsin, and in 1879, when a youth of six- 
teen years, went to Worth county, lowa, where he worked upon a 
farm belonging to his father who in 1878 had sold his small landed 
possessions in Houston county, Minnesota. 

After leaving the farm Gilbert S. Gilbertson secured a position 
as bookkeeper and salesman with an agricultural implement house 
at Forest City, lowa, and was there employed until September, 188s, 
when he entered the service of J. 5. Olson & Son, who were engaged 
in general merchandising at Forest City. He filled that position 
until January, 1889, when he became clerk of the district court of 
Winnebago county, having been elected to the office in 1888. The 
ability which he displayed in that position caused him to be reelected 
in 1890, 1892, and again in 1894. He resigned in 1896 because of 
his election to the office of state senator from the forty-first district 
comprising Mitchell, Worth and Winnebago counties. His promi- 
nence in that connection led to his selection for still higher honors, 
for in 1900 he was chosen state treasurer on the republican ticket, 
serving in that position for six years. He cast his first presidential 
ballot in 1884 for James G. Blaine and has since been an active 
worker for the party. In various minor offices he gave proof of his 
loyalty to the public trust, serving as city treasurer of Forest City, 
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Iowa, for ten years and as secretary of the board of education for 
seven years. In 1891 he was made chairman of the republican cen- 
tral committee of Winnebago county and so served in 1892, 1896 
and 1900. In the latter year when made the nominee of his party 
for state treasurer he was elected by a majority of one hundred 
thousand and proved a most capable custodian of the funds of the 
state, his administration of the duties of the office being character- 
ized by the same promptness, dispatch and ability which have 
marked his operations in financial circles in behalf of individual 
interests, 

Mr. Gilbertson is today one of the best known representatives 
of banking interests in Iowa. In 1895 he organized the Forest City 
National Bank, of which he was cashier for a number of years and 
is now its president. In the same year he aided in forming the For- 
est City Loan & Abstract Company, of which he was chosen secre- 
tary. Recognizing and improving favorable opportunities, he has 
extended his efforts as a banker into various fields. For a number 
of years he was president of the Buffalo Central State Bank; was 
also a director of the First National Bank of Thompson; vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Lake Mills; president of the 
Crystal Lake State Bank; and president of the First National Bank 
of Hanley Falls, Minnesota. He was likewise proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the Winnebago Summit of Forest City. He is now vice 
president of the lowa Trust & Savings Bank of Des Moines, presi- 
dent of the Interstate Business Men’s Accident Association and presi- 
dent and general manager of the Northwestern Land & Coloniza- 
tion Company. A few years ago this company purchased twelve 
townships in Mercer county, North Dakota, comprising one hun- 
dred thousand acres, and through colonization they have sold all 
but about six thousand acres, eighty per cent of the settlers being 
Germans. ‘This extensive business has been almost entirely conducted 
from the Des Moines office and the success is due wholly to the un- 
tiring efforts and able management of Mr. Gilbertson. He is also 
officially connected with other financial institutions which place him 
in a foremost position in the moneyed circles of the state. The in- 
tricate problems of finance find ready solution with him because of 
his long experience in this field and his close study of banking 
questions, 

On the 29th of August, 1889, Mr. Gilbertson was married to 
Miss Belle D, Whitney, and they have two children, Iva and Gladys. 
Fraternally Mr. Gilbertson is connected with the Masons, the Knights 
of Pythias, the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks and the 
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Independent Order of Odd Fellows, but while loyal to the teach- 
ings of those orders he has concentrated his energies chiefly upon 
banking and political activity and in both connections has gained 
honor and fame. His business record has been marked by an orderly 
progression which indicates the fact that he has not feared to ven- 
ture where favoring opportunity has led the way. His plans are 
carefully formulated and promptly executed and his actions bear 
the impress of sound judgment and keen business discrimination. 


Pe a" fey re ————— 
A 4 a a, .,. Foe 








Barlow Granger 


: RB ITH events of early importance which have left their 
impress upon the later history and development of 
Des Moines Barlow Granger was closely associated. 
He was born in Cayuga, Cayuga county, New 
York, May 31, 1816. His parents, Erastus and 
Betsey (Gillett) Granger, were also natives of the 
Empire state and came of old English ancestry. In the year 1828 
they removed to Rochester, New York, and Barlow Granger was 
there permitted to attend the public schools until thirteen years of 
age, when he started out to make his own way in the world, becom- 
ing a printer’s apprentice in the office of the Cortland Advocate edi- 
ted by Henry S. Randall, the distinguished writer and historian. He 
became a resident of New York city in 1835, being there at the 
time of the great fire. His close application to his trade soon made 
him an expert printer and he readily found employment when as 
a journeyman he made his way to New Haven, Connecticut; Hud- 
son, New York; Cleveland, Ohio; and Detroit, Michigan, succes- 
sively. In 1838 he returned to New York and obtained employment 
on the state work at Albany, residing in the capital city for nearly 
ten years. However, during that period he spent a part of the time 
on special work in the south and was connected with the Charles- 
ton Courier, forming a lifelong friendship with one of its proprie- 
tors. Returning to Albany he again engaged in state work but in 
1847 started on a tour of the great west. He passed through Chi- 
cago, visited Wisconsin, made his way on to Minnesota, and saw 
St. Anthony’s Falls at a period long before that interesting sight 
was ever visited by tourists. From Minneapolis he went down the 
Mississippi river to St. Louis and secured a position in the office 
of the Republican, where he remained through the winter of 1847-8. 

While there he met an old friend, James V. Jones, of Albany, 
New York, and the two agreed to visit Iowa and look at the new 
state in the hope of finding a favorable location within its borders. 
Traveling by boat to Keokuk, they proceeded by stage to Fairchild 
and at that point hired a horse and buggy, with which they drove 
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through to Des Moines, reaching their destination in August, 1848. 
They found a little city of no special importance, yet which was 
growing, and Barlow Granger became a factor in its later develop- 
ment and upbuilding. Having studied law in’ New York he was 
admitted to the bar in 1848. He served on the staff of Governor 
Stephen Hempstead with the rank of colonel from 1850 until 1854 
and in the latter year was elected prosecuting attorney of the county. 
He also served for one term as mayor of Des Moines and was twice 
mayor of the town of Sevastopol. Not only in the conduct of private 
business interests, therefore, but in public matters as well he became 
closely associated with Des Moines and her progress. 

At one time it seemed that Des Moines would lose Mr. Granger 
as a citizen. As previously stated, he and his friend, Mr. Jones, 
came to Iowa from St. Louis and after spending two days in looking 
over this city they concluded they could do better elsewhere and 
started away. ‘They had traveled about two miles out of town and 
were standing upon a bluff. They stopped to look back over the 
city. The view that met their gaze was most attractive. They re- 
alized that they were in the midst of a rich and fertile country and 
saw that it had many undeveloped resources, Accordingly they re- 
turned and became engaged in the real-estate business, one feature 
of which was purchasing and locating land warrants. Mr. Granger 
selected a spot near where they halted on the bluff for a suburban 
home, while Mr, Jones selected what is now Terrace Hill, the home 
of F. M. Hubbell. In those early days there was no great field for 
the real-estate dealer and Mr. Granger announced himself as a prac- 
titioner of law following the time when his partner went to Cali- 
fornia. He had not studied law to the extent that most practitioners 
had and he did not claim to be any more than he was. He believed, 
however, that success is largely due to the determination and energy 
of him who seeks it. He had had previous experience in a print- 
ing office and to some extent in connection with the law and through 
study and experience had become a well educated man. He hung 
out a sign which read: 

BARLOW 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
GRANGER 
SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY 
Court House, Fort Des Moines 


Barlow attends to all business in his line 
and Granger to some that ain't. 
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After being chosen to the office of prosecuting attorney in Au- 
gust, 1854, he continued to serve in that capacity until July, 185c, 
when through the operation of the law then in force he became judge 
of the county court by reason of the resignation of Judge Byron 
Rice, and for a year remained upon the bench. 

In April, 1849, the democrats of Polk county concluded that 
their party needed a newspaper and Curtis Bates, a lawyer with 
political aspirations, offered to become sponsor for the cost of the 
outfit. Mr. Granger purchased a press and other materials at Iowa 
City, Mr. Bates indorsing his paper. After much trouble the fix- 
tures arrived and the first number of the Star was issued June 26, 
1849, the home of the paper being one of the double log barrack 
buildings on Coon Row. The second number of the Star did not 
appear until August, for the man whom he sent to Keokuk for paper 
was taken ill on the road and did not return until that month. The 
paper was a seven-column sheet and the price was two dollars per 
year in advance, but payments were made practically at the con- 
venience of the subscriber and in whatever materia] seemed most 
convenient to him. Stumptail and wild cat currency were in use. 
At times old rags, eggs and cord wood were given in payment for 
a subscription to the paper. Such conditions, however, were dis- 
couraging to an ambitious young man and after the first year Mr. 
Granger abandoned the publication of the Star. His paper, how- 
ever, had been greatly enjoyed by all, for it was a bright and catchy 
sheet. He did not need to employ a reporter for he knew every fam- 
ily in Des Moines and throughout the surrounding country at that 
time, 

On the 7th of October, 1856, Mr. Granger was married to Mrs. 
Lucinda Rush, the widow of John W. Rush and a daughter of 
Daniel and Abbie (Van Schenk) Powers. She was born in Mont- 
gomery county, Indiana, March 7, 1825, and in 1849 came to Des 
Moines with her first husband, who died two years later. Follow- 
ing his marriage Mr. Granger erected a residence on his farm of 
eighty acres, which is now mostly within the city limits of Des 
Moines and is one of the most attractive building sites of the county, 
There he and his wife took up their abode in November, 1856, and 
there he continued to reside until his death, it being still the resi- 
dence of his widow. The Granger home has ever been known for its 
warm-hearted, cordial and unlimited hospitality. 

Colonel Granger was widely known as a man of ability, experi- 
ence and independent views upon all questions. He ever stood for 
what he believed to be right and his position was never an equivocal 
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one. His influence was on the side of progress, improvement, Jjus- 
tice and truth. He enjoyed the confidence of his fellowmen in an 
unusual degree, and respect and esteem were freely accorded him 
in recognition of genuine personal worth. 











John Russell Barcroft 


HE record of John Russell Barcroft constitutes a cred- 

itable chapter in the judicial history of Des Moines. 

a It has been said of him: “He stood in the front of 

the bar for acuteness and strength of intellect, for 

keen analysis, for incorruptible honesty and indi- 

vidual worth.” ‘The qualities which he manifested 

at all times commanded for him the respect not only of the profes- 

sion but of the entire public. His record deserves a place upon the 
pages of Polk county’s history, 

Mr. Barcroft was born May 13, 1824, at Cadiz, Ohio. His 
father, who served as a soldier in the war of 1812, was connected 
with the celebrated Lee family of Virginia. After attending the 
common schools John Russell Barcroft began teaching at the age of 
fourteen and utilized the hours which are uusally termed leisure 
for the study of law in the office and under the direction of John 
A. Bingham. He also attended the Ohio University at Athens in 
further preparation for the bar, to which he secured admission at 
Marietta, Ohio, on the 26th of March, 1847. He then moved to 
Millersburg, Ohio, where he located for practice, following the 
profession until 1864, when he went to Oskaloosa, Iowa. The next 
year he became a resident of Des Moines, where he spent his re- 
maining days as an active member of the legal fraternity. He won 
almost immediate recognition as a strong and able lawyer and was 
at different times associated with Polk & Hubbell, C. H. Gatch, 
Josiah Given and James M. McCaughan. After the death of Mr. 
McCaughan, in June, 1900, Mr. Barcroft continued alone in prac- 
tice until his death on the 2oth of January, rgot. 

Mr. Barcroft’s marriage had been celebrated almost a half cen- 
tury before. On the 4th of June, 1852, he wedded Miss Susan F. 
Ankeny, a lady of rare attainments and a representative of one of the 
most prominent of Des Moines’ families. Mrs. Barcroft and four 
children, Mrs. George E. King, Mrs. Hattie L. McCaughan, Rus- 
sell A. Barcroft and Joseph K. Barcroft, all of Des Moines, survive 
the husband and father, 
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At the time of his death Mr. Barcroft was the oldest practicing 
lawyer of Polk county, where he had been a notable figure for a 
third of a century. A contemporary biographer has said: “He was 
a lawyer of the old school, of courteous manners, of kindly disposi- 
tion and of high intellectual attainments. He retained through all 
the years the respect and admiration of those who knew him. He 
was engaged in many important causes, was a keen debater and 
delighted in the argument of abstract legal propositions. ‘To him 
the legal profession was an arena for usefulness and he used it to 
promote the rights of man and universal justice. He won the higher 
success that comes to those who live above the clamor of passion and 
the demands of Mammon. He was not a member of any church or 
secret order and did not largely engage in politics, except as a citi- 
zen discharging his duty towards the public. The soul of honor, 
alive to every obligation of citizenship, he discharged the duties of 
life and his profession fearlessly and with strictest integrity.” 








Cdtuin Ruthben Clapp 


DWIN RUTHVEN CLAPP was born in the town 

of Casenovia, Madison county, New York, May 

k 30, 1827. He was the son of John and Lucy Hanson 

Clapp, both of whom were born in Deerfield, 

Massachusetts. John Clapp was born May 21, 

1793- His death occurred near Mount Pleasant, 

March 6, 1837, at the age of forty-three years. Lucy Hanson Clapp 

was born January 10, 1798, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, May 21, 
1879, aged eighty-one years. 

The Clapp family is of Scottish origin, Edwin E. Clapp, great- 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, was the original American 
ancestor. John, the father of Edwin R. Clapp, had a loyal mem- 
ory for the “Land o’ Cakes,” which was shown by the naming of 
his four children, The eldest of the four was named William Wal- 
lace; the second, Edwin Ruthven; the third, Helen Marr, and the 
youngest, Robert Bruce. 

Edwin R. Clapp’s father moved from Deerfield to Madison 
county, New York, about the year 1825, and in a few years there- 
after became a resident of Kirkland, Ohio. Thence the family 
came by team to Iowa in 1837, settling on a little claim of eighty 
acres near what is now known as Mount Pleasant, Henry county, 
The journey to Iowa was somewhat unique. They had lived at 
Kirkland about three years. ‘The father, hearing of the then “Great 
West,” and hoping to better his condition by a removal thither, 
packed his goods in a wagon and started for Cincinnati, Ohio, The 
journey was not unlike the pilgrimages of hundreds of others who 
had determined to come west. They camped out at night, cooked 
and ate their scanty meals in the open air, as houses on the route 
were not very near together. When they arrived at Cincinnati, they 
took passage on a steamship down the Ohio river and up the Missis- 
Sippi to Quincy, Illinois, where the boat was stopped by ice, and a 
halt had to be made. It was here that the father was taken sick, 
and the scanty stock of money was fast running out. When he be- 
came well enough to travel, the journey was resumed, in March, by 
wagon. ‘They crossed the Mississippi in a ferry-boat at Fort Madi- 
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son and arrived at their destination, near Mount Pleasant, in March, 
1837. The father died on the 6th of March, 1837. As soon as the 
family arrived, the settlers, as was their custom in those days, assem- 
bled and put up for them a cabin on his claim and welcomed him 
to lowa territory. 

After the father’s death, there began a struggle for existence, 
The country was new and supplies were not to be had, even if there 
had been plenty of money to buy. A little patch of ground was cleared 
near the cabin, and the two boys went to work with might and main 
to get a living. The mother was a true pioneer and worked night 
and day to keep her little family together and succeeded nobly. 
Mrs. Clapp married John Lewis in 1845. She has writen her life's 
history in the hearts of her children and all who knew her. She 
died in Des Moines at the age of eighty-one. Grandma Lewis, the 
name by her second marriage, is remembered by all the older set- 
tlers. She died at the home of her son, Edwin R. Clapp. With 
filial love, in due time, the body of John Clapp, the father, was re- 
moved from Mount Pleasant and sleeps in the family lot in Wood- 
lawn cemetery, 

There were no educational facilities in Mount Pleasant at that 
time, except perhaps, in the most primitive way, so Edwin received 
only two terms of winter school in a log schoolhouse. ‘This school 
was not different from other frontier schools in the west at that early 
date. However, it was presided over by Professor Howe, who after- 
ward became well known in Lowa as an instructor and who was 
much beloved by all his pupils, William Wallace Clapp was seven 
years older than his brother, and on him rested the burden of taking 
care of the family, in which his younger brother Edwin, bore no 
little part. 

In the year 1841, Mr. Clapp’s mother sold her claim and moved 
to Mount Pleasant with the hope that employment might be found 
for herself and sons. Edwin found work at the Henry Hotel, kept 
by B. C. Tiffany, at four dollars per month. His duties were various, 
from building fires and furnishing fuel to currying and feeding the 
horses of travelers who were looking the country over for locations. 
There was not much style put on by the Henry House in those 
days of ox teams. Hungry stage drivers, merchants, lawyers and 
teamsters sat down to the table together, and scullions, chamber- 
maids and stable boys waited on them all. 

Mrs. Clapp having married John Lewis in 1845, made a change 
in the life of the boys a little later. William Wallace came to “Fort 
Des Moines” in 1845 and started a grocery and supply store, and 
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was followed by his brother Edwin in 1846. There were no public 
conveyances in those days, so there were only three modes of travel 
available—by team, on horseback or on foot, Edwin pluckily 
started out on foot, with such help as he could get from occasional 
teamsters, carrying his valise, not very plethoric in its proportions. 
But there were unbridged streams to cross, and only three houses 
between Oskaloosa and the “Raccoon Forks.” These were, as remem- 
bered, Sam Peet’s, at Black Oak Grove, just below Pella, on the 
Muchachinock creek, ‘Sam,’ as he was familiarly called kept a 
kind of tavern and fed everybody who came along, giving them 
beds as long as the house would hold them, and the rest camped 
out in the yard and slept on straw, with the sky for a quilt, unless 
they were fortunate enough to have brought blankets with them. 
The next stopping place was kept by Adam Toole, near where Mon- 
roe now stands, Then came “Uncle Tommy” Mitchell, whose house 
was open to travelers. He was the prince of all Iowa men and could 
take care of more people and keep them in better humor than any 
man in the “Territory of Wisconsin.” His pioneer tavern was on 
Camp Creek, in what is now Camp township on the old stage road, 
On this tavern, passing hungry men and women placed their hopes 
of a good meal and were seldom disappointed, 

Mr. Clapp describes the surroundings of the muddy little settle- 
ment—the “Raccoon Forks”—as he first saw it, aS picturesque and 
beautiful in its wildness. There were, perhaps, one hundred peo- 
ple in the village at this time. The Indian title expired on the 11th 
of October, 1845, after which all lands and lots could be claimed and 
‘proved up” later. There was only a squad of soldiers left to guard 
the government property until it could be disposed of and to keep 
order until a civil government was established. When Mr. Clapp 
came to Des Moines in 1846 his first work was running a ferry-boat 
at ten dollars a month. This was not a very agreeable job, as it re- 
quired constant attendance at the boat, whether there was any busi- 
ness or not. This work lasted until the river froze over and the 
public had a safe and free bridge of ice until the “break up” in the 
spring. 

Mr, Clapp’s father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. John Lewis, had 
moved to Brighton, Washington county, Iowa, and thither he went 
to spend the winter, not in idleness but in search of employment, 
which he found in great abundance during the winter he spent 
there. Mr. Clapp always claimed “Fort Des Moines” as his home, 
no matter in what part of the state he found employment. It was 
a spot he looked to as a place where he would finally settle down 
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and where he had determined to live all his life. He carried out 
his ideals in a way seldom accomplished by young men struggling 
for an honored place in the world. 

In 1847-8, with his savings and the verbal indorsement of his 
step-father, of whose memory he always spoke in the most affection- 
ate way, he procured a team and wagon, and, entering into partner- 
ship with Jesse Metz, at Lancaster, Keokuk county, he began haul- 
ing goods from Burlington. Mr. Clapp bought the goods, hauled 
them, and Mr. Metz sold them, the profits being divided in a satis- 
factory way. The distance from Burlington, Lowa, was about fifty 
miles, and many trips were made in the course of a year. Later he 
bought a lot of flour and carried it about the country selling it to 
the settlers, who were very glad to have the supplies brought to their 
doors in this unexpected way. ‘Trips extended to Knoxville and 
sometimes as far up as Des Moines. This business was so profitable 
that in a season or two he was out of debt, fulfilling Father Lewis’ 
verbal promise to the owner of one of the horses, who was a little 
doubtful about selling it on credit. 

In 1849 Mr. Clapp contracted with a party of surveyors then 
encamped on Four Mile creek, to haul them to Keokuk. This was 
in December, and the thermometer was in the neighborhood of 
twenty degrees below zero and the snow very deep. When he got 
as far as Tom Mitchell’s on the journey, he found that it was going 
to be impossible to get through with a wagon without great difh- 
culty and engaged Tom Mitchell to take them to their destination 
in a sled, as that was the only safe means of travel across the track- 
less prairie through the deep snow of mid-winter. Seeing that wagons 
were handicapped in deep snows, Mr. Clapp went at once to Wash- 
ington county and made as good a sled as it was possible to make 
with the tools and material at hand, and, when completed, he was 
ready for any emergency. 

The winter’s work of Mr. Clapp had been fairly profitable and 
been mixed with pleasure. No matter how busy men are there is 
always time for falling in love with a pretty girl, courting and 
marrying her as soon as circumstances will permit. The winter 
evening frolics to which Mr. Clapp carried his best girl behind 
him on horseback, had borne fruit, and they became engaged lovers. 

On the evening of April 4, 1849, there was a quiet wedding in 
the southeast part of Washington county, where Edwin Ruthven 
Clapp and Miss Emily J. Boughton were made husband and wife. 
Very soon thereafter the newly wedded pair began preparations for 
stepping out of the old home into the new. They came to Fort Des 
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Moines by team and found a home in one of the pioneer cabins 
and began life in earnest. The bride was born in Chenango county, 
New York, and came to Iowa with her parents early in the settle- 
ment of the territory. Five children were born of this union: Helen, 
became the wife of Milton Forster of Des Moines. Ella became the 
wife of W. L. White. Ida married Lewis C. Smith and was for- 
merly a resident of North Des Moines but now lives in California. 
Edwin B. died at the age of five, and John W. at the age of twenty- 
four years. The death of the wife and mother occurred on the 25th 
of March, 1869. 

In 1850, Mr. Clapp was still teaming, sometimes with oxen. At 
some seasons of the year, these patient, slow-moving animals were 
preferable to horses, as when grass was plentiful, they could live 
on the country, but in case horses were used, grain had to be carried 
or a supply purchased from the scantily filled corn-cribs on the way. 
Freighting by ox team became an important industry in the early 
day and quite a number of Des Moiners engaged in it. It was an 
exceedingly hard life, and only those who could endure its hardships 
remained in it for a great length of time. 

In the year 1854 Mr. Clapp was elected street commissioner. 
It was an office that did not require all the time of an officer, as 
side-walks were few and grading, curbing and paving were many 
a year in the future. His first duty, according to the record, was 
that of taking charge of the subscription list presented by Charles 
C, Van in aid of the construction of a bridge across Coon river, 
and “that he be authorized and entrusted to circulate the same,” 

The plan of John H. Millar, city engineer, having been adopted, 
it was a condition, and Mr, Clapp was so instructed: “That the 
bridge should be free to those who subscribed—and paid!” ‘Then 
after Mr. Clapp had circulated the bridge subscription paper, the 
town treasurer was instructed to “collect the subscriptions to the 
‘Coon river bridge according to the terms of the same,” but to “de- 
duct one-third of the amount subscribed by each individuai.” 
Among other acts for the benefit of the public, under instruction 
of the town council, he built a bridge over “Bird’s Run,” at Fourth 
street, at a cost of about twenty-four dollars, As the bridges on this 
troublesome little “run” had to be renewed nearly every time there 
was a freshet, the town authorities were “cutting the garment ac- 
cording to the cloth.” This and much similar work was done by 
him during his two terms of office. 

In April, 185¢, Mr. Clapp, with a company of choice spirits, 
went to Indianola, Iowa, to institute an Odd Fellows lodge. The 
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charter members were: Wesley Redhead, Des Moines; E. R. Clapp, 
Des Moines; Thomas C. Lawrence, D. W. Griffith and J. H. Millar. 
There were received by card that night Thomas Sargent and Jacob 
W. Stark. There were admitted by initiation William Hunt, Jesse 
Blackburn, Joseph C. Watson, William E, Hale and Luke Bryan. 

In 1866 Mr. Clapp brought two loads of lumber from Lowa 
City to build his own house; but there was such a clamor for parts 
of it by his friends, that, in order to supply the demands and have 
lumber enough left to go on with his own contracted work, he found 
that he would have to get a larger supply. He hired ten teams and 
sent them to Iowa City to get new supplies. He went by stage a 
little later and got there about the time the last team got through. 
He bought his supply of Peter Musser and started them back as 
fast as the tearmns could be loaded. Some of the these teamsters were 
employed the rest of the season in hauling lumber; and what, with 
dealing in ice, hauling, and building a house, he lived a somewhat 
strenuous life. The lumber yard was established on a portion of 
the quarter block where Clapp’s block now stands. At the close 
of the building season, when the stock had all been sold, he found 
out that he had made money enough in the business to pay for the 
building of his house. He then retired from the lumber business, 
well satisfied. 

In 1860, by the kindness of friends and especial mention and 
‘nfluence of Hon. Stewart Goodrell, Mr. Clapp was made the 
unanimous choice by the house of representatives for sergeant-at- 
arms of that body. This was a notable triumph as there were many 
contestants. His friends congratulated him on his good fortune 
but, so far as known, it did not puff him up with pride nor change 
is usual demeanor. One of his close friends, who knew him as a 
“woodhauler,” said to him, after he had been in office a little while: 
“Well, Ed, three dollars a day, without any heavy work to do, beats 
wood-hauling a little, doesn’t it?” “Well” said Ed, ‘what, with 
wire-pulling, watching the corners, looking after other people’s 
affairs the work beats wood-hauling a little but not very much. The 
wheels move so slow sometimes that I feel as if I ought to get be- 
hind the wagon and push.” 

Mr. Clapp claims that B. F. Allen, one of our earliest bankers, 
was the best friend, financially, he ever had. Frank Allen, as he 
was familiarly called, was an excellent judge of character and often 
loaned large sums of money to men he had faith in without any 
real-estate or collateral security. When Mr. Clapp approached 
him, one day in 1860, there was a “heart-to-heart” business talk be- . 
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tween them in his bank, corner of Fourth and Court avenue. The 
following conversation took place: “Frank, I have just bought a 
farm. It is all paid for but I will have to have some money to give 
me a working capital.” “Great Scotland! Ed. Are you going to 
try to run a farmer” “Yes, I am and I am going to make it win, 
too.” “Ed, look over the farmers of your acquaintance and point 
out one of them who is making money.” “Well, Frank, in the way 
some of them are running their farms, I do not see how it is possible 
to make money. No man can farm and get up at eight o’clock in 
the morning—and then trust to a hired man to do the work!” “Do 
you expect to go on the farm and take charge of it personally?” 
“To be sure [ do. I shall leave my family right where they are, on 
Pleasant street, and come to town only when I am compelled to by 
business,” “How much money do you want?” “Ten thousand 
dollars.” “Ed, I know you are a hustler and have succeded in 
everything you have undertaken so far but such a loan would be very 
risky.” “But, Frank, you do not consider how the price of farm 
land will increase in the next few years. There is grazing land 
reaching almost up to McDivit’s Grove, which can be bought for 
less than ten dollars an acre. For the stock farm I am going to make, 
this land will be needed as business expands and will be worth more 
year by year.” “Ed., you will have to give me time to think it 
over. Come around in two days, and I will tell you definitely what 
I will be able to do.” At the end of two days there was another con- 
ference, and the whole scheme was gone over again and not a whit 
of the entire business was hidden from the rich banker, who said: 
“Ed., I have known you for fourteen years and never yet knew you 
to forfeit your word. You shall have such an amount of money as 
you wish on your personal note, and I will trust to your honor to 
pay it as soon as possible.” The note was drawn and the money 
placed on deposit. As the interest became due, it was paid promptly, 
and the note renewed year by year. When the enlarged farm was 
sold to Martin Flynn, in 1867, and the banker was paid in full, the 
banker asked: “Well, Ed., how did you come out?” “Thirty-five 
thousand dollars to the good!” And the two men clasped hands 
and parted with a feeling of friendship which only death could 
dissever. 

In 1860, Mr. Clapp bought a farm on Walnut creek. It con- 
tained originally two hundred and sixty-five acres, but, as business 
increased, more land was needed, and piece by piece was added 
until it expanded to six hundred acres. This was the beginning of 
one of the finest stock farms in Iowa. 
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Mutterings of war began to be heard this year; but it was not 
until the overt act of firing on Fort Sumter, in 1861, that northern 
men realized the dark days which were before them. It was not 
possible for all men to offer their services to the government—and 
they could not have been accepted had the offer been made. It 
was necessary for some men to stay at home to till the fields, to 
raise the hogs and cattle and the immense amount of produce to be 
consumed by the millions of soldiers who were to be called to the 
defense of the old flag. Mr. Clapp saw his duty clearly and re- 
doubled his efforts, handicapped often by the scarcity of farm hands, 
to put on the market the very best beef, hogs and other farm products 
that it was possible to raise. So, when honors are to be shared in 
the history of those trying days, they should be equally divided be- 
tween the men who fought and those who tarried by the stuff. Life 
on a farm has not a great variety of incidents; and the years passed 
on, one with another, in about the same way. The war had closed, 
and the victors and vanquished had triumphantly or sadly sought 
their homes. 

For some years there had been two railroads pointing this way, 
and every year, as the gap lessened, there was a corresponding 
throb of joy in the hearts of the people of Des Moines. With a 
great hurrah, the first train of the Des Moines Valley Railroad 
reached the long-waiting city on the 29th of August, 1866. The 
new railroad developed new business. As people began coming 
in large numbers, bringing their goods with them, it became neces- 
sary to establish a warehouse in which to store them temporarily 
until the owners could find suitable places in which to set up house- 
keeping. Seeing this necessity, Mr, Clapp and H. M. Bush, estab- 
lished a commission house on the east side of the river. This firm 
received the goods from the railroad, paid the charges, stored them 
and ran the chances of getting their return when they were called 
for, adding a small per cent for storage and care. 

When Mr. Clapp sold his farm to Martin Flynn, which has 
since become famous as the “Flynn farm,” it contained about six 
hundred acres. It has since grown to fifteen hundred acres and is 
liable to expand if circumstances require. It is, beyond doubt, 
the finest farm in central Iowa. ‘The quarter block, on a portion 
of which the Clapp block now stands, was sold at commissioner’s 
sale, in 1850, for sixty dollars. The purchaser put a small house 
on it and in 1853 sold it to Mr. Clapp for five hundred dollars and 
fifty cents. In the same year, Mr. Clapp sold it to Israel Spencer, 
of La Fayette, Indiana, for five hundred dollars, reserving the rent 
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for three years. In 1869, Mr. Spencer sold it to Mr, Clapp for 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. As soon as Mr. Clapp had closed 
up the deal with Martin Flynn for the big Walnut creek farm, he 
began negotiations with Mr. Israel for his old lot, with the result 
as stated above, Then, in 1871, Clapp’s three-story block was built, 
which was at that time the pride of the city. 

On the night of January rr, 1883, Clapp’s block burned to the 
ground, and the morning of the 12th disclosed battered and totter- 
ing walls, covered with a thick coating of ice, with icicles of huge 
Proportions hanging everywhere, reflecting all the colors of the 
rainbow in the light of the rising sun. No one having seen the sor- 
rowful picture of desolation of that morning will ever forget it. 
With all insurance summed up, the loss was about eighty-four thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Clapp’s loss was about eighty thousand dollars. 
The insurance policies did not cover the loss by that much. 

Twenty or more tenants found themselves homeless and with- 
out offices, some of whom were not aware of the fact until they re- 
ceived the morning paper. A feeling of deep sympathy was ex- 
tended to Mr, Clapp on account of this heavy calamity, and hopes 
expressed that he might retrieve his losses in the most speedy man- 
ner. His spirit and pluck were equal to the occasion, for, phcenix- 
like, from the ashes of the old, a new and better block has arisen, 
which is the pride of the city, because it, like its builder, “came 
up through great tribulation.” 

The first official train on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad arrived in Des Moines September 9, 1867, a little more 
than a year after the first “railroad celebration” had been held. 
When the managers of that road declared it open and ready for 
business in 1867, Mr. Clapp was offered and accepted the office. of 
“general contracting live stock agent” for the railroad company, 
which position he retained until the year 1892. His knowledge of 
live stock and his wide acquaintance with live stock men of Towa 
fitted him especially for this kind of work. Some of the stock was 
driven for fifty miles and shipped at all points on the main line. 
The pioneer life Mr. Clapp had led for many years in the open 
air stood him in good stead in those days. He won the confidence 
of all with whom he dealt, and, while serving his employers faith- 
fully, made a friend of every shipper with whom he did business. 

Mr, Clapp was an excellent judge of character, and seldom made 
a mistake in his judgment. In 1879, while engaged as general 
stock agent for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, he 
was approached by a freight conductor with whom he had no 
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acquaintance except by seeing him as he was engaged in his labor, 
but who introduced himself as John L, Carey, and said: “Mr. 
Clapp, I would like to ask your advice about a piece of land I 
have been looking at, with the thought of buying it.” “Let us go 
and see it,’ said Mr. Clapp. ‘The land was carefully examined. 
There were three hundred and twenty acres in the tract, and the 
price was six dollars an acre. “Better buy it,” said Mr. Clapp, 
laconically. “But I have not near money enough, and I have noth- 
ing but my wages to depend on.” “Buy the land and I will see 
you through,” was the response. The purchase was made, and, as 
the tract was situated very near the present town of Avoca, Mr, 
Carey made a snug little fortune by the purchase, 

The following announcement tells the story of a union for some 
time anticipated by the thousands of friends of both bride and 
groom: “Married, at Rushville, Indiana, April 20, 1871, at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, Mrs. P. A. Hackleman, by the 
Rev. A. N. Marlatt Mr. E. R. Clapp and Sarah Adelia Mills, all 
of Des Moines, Iowa.” The wedding ceremony was very simple 
and impressive. Many kind wishes were extended to this very 
worthy couple by friends and relatives at the bride’s old home, and 
a warm greeting was extended to the happy pair on their arrival at 
their home on Pleasant street. Of this union, two children were 
born: Nellie, who died in infancy; and Bertha, the wife of 
Leonard E. Harbach, of this city, 

Mr. Clapp and family took many trips into various parts of the 
country. They visited Florida, Montana, the Yosemite, California 
in its various parts, Mexico, Cuba, and the Yellowstone Park. This 
park had a great charm for him, as 1t was then in a much wilder 
state than it is today. Mr. Clapp’s life had touched so many other 
lives in this community that his history is linked with others as a 
great chain of friendship and love. On the evening of the rst of 
March, 1887, he and his good wife threw open the doors of their 
capacious mansion, then on Pleasant near Ninth, to their old and 
new friends, to celebrate Mr. Clapp’s fiftieth year in lowa. 

In the year 1887, Mr. Clapp and family took a European trip 
and spent several months in sight-seeing, every minute of which 
was enjoyed to the full. They landed in Liverpool and proceeded 
at once to London, thence going to Paris, where they stopped but 
for one day; and then began their sight-seeing proper, in Switzer- 
land and northern Italy. They went to Geneva and Pisa and to 
Rome, around which so much ancient history clusters. They visited 
Naples and Pompeii and went among the wonderful lakes of 
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Switzerland and strolled over the grand old Alps, where they stayed 
for some time thoroughly enjoying themselves. They went to north- 
ern Italy on the 2oth of May and were there about a month. Then 
they turned their eyes toward the German countries, went to Stras- 
burg, Baden Baden, Ems, and then into Austria; afterward to Sals- 
burg, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, and took the beautiful trip down 
the famed Rhine. They left the Rhine at Cologne and went to 
Amsterdam and The Hague. There they took a carriage drive out 
to the coast of the North Sea. They afterward spent three weeks 
in Paris, “The Palace of the World.” Dublin, Cork and Belfast 
were also visited; also Glasgow, the small town on the coast where 
the “Thistle” was built, 

A few years after the European tour, a southern trip was taken 
by Mr. Clapp and his wife, which covered a goodly portion of 
the south, with Cuba as the objective point. ‘This was a very en- 
joyable trip, of which a generous mention was made by the news- 
papers of the city after the return. He had made it a point to take 
such a vacation as this every year, when possible, thus adding to 
his experience and giving him a thorough knowledge of the places 
visited, 

During his later years he had spent a portion of his summers 
nearer home, by occupying, with his family, his large and hospitable 
cottage at one of the popular lakes of Lowa, or skimming over the 
waters in his handsome sailboat, “Bertha.” So skillful had he be- 
come as a manager of this jaunty craft that he had earned the title 
of “Commodore,” and to which his competitors in sailing said he 
was justly entitled. 

In 1891 Mr, Clapp purchased a fine piece of property adjoining 
the residence of J, S, Polk, fronting on Grand avenue. James 
C. Savery had been the owner of it for many years. The price paid 
for the tract was thirteen thousand dollars. This place was bought 
for the purpose of building a permanent residence on the most 
fashionable street in the city. The old home on Pleasant street had 
been encroached on by churches and apartment houses, and it was 
thought best to secure a more quiet and roomy place. No doubt 
with much regret the old home was disposed of. This historic 
house had been his residence for neatly half a century. It has 
been the scene of many social events among the old as well as the 
younger generations. Many pioneers had assembled there to clasp 
hands, to feast, to relate experiences, and to pass down the path- 
way of life, never to look into each other’s faces again, and whose 
names now are a blessed memory. One of these little companies 
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of the oldest people in the city, whose ages ranged from eighty to 
sixty-nine, gathered here on one occasion, and the gathering was 
called the “‘three-score and ten party.” ‘Their ages aggregated one 
thousand years, 

Mr. Clapp lived a busy life. The allurement of public office 
was never his desire; yet he was often importuned to accept the 
office of mayor or the less important one of alderman. These hon- 
ors he left to others and employed his time in attending to his im- 
mediate business interests, which gained for him a liberal com- 
petency and the respect of his thousands of friends in this city and 
State. 

On the night of January 22, 1906, a dark shadow overspread 
his happy home. Mrs. Clapp had been for some months confined 
to her room, getting out at rare intervals to mingle with her com- 
panions. For the last few weeks, her life had been despaired of 
and finally all hope was abandoned by her sorrowing family and 
friends. She had made a courageous struggle to overcome her 
disease, and the star of hope in her heart did not grow dim until 
very near the end, She was deeply mourned by her husband, chil- 
dren, relatives and friends. A noble life had gone out, adding a 
new name to the death-roll of the early settlers, who were fast 
drifting to that echoless shore at which all life-barks must touch 
when the silver cord is loosed and the golden bow! broken, 

On a morning in May, 1906, Mr. Clapp was attacked with a 
violent illness and took to his bed, from which he never arose in 
health and strength, passing away on the 8th of June of that year. 
Step by step, Mr. Clapp had risen from a pioneer farmboy, ox- 
driver, teamster, farmer, railroad employe, to the owner of a fine 
block and the vice presidency of the Century Bank. Surely no 
man’s life is more worthy of emulating than is the career of Edwin 
R. Clapp. 

From Mr. Clapp’s arrival in the little hamlet, in 1846, his fu- 
ture home, he had related many times that he had a presentiment, 
even in those early days, before there were any railroads pointing 
this way, that this village was to be the future capital and a railroad 
center during his lifetime, and lived to have his convictions veri- 
fied. He was a man of strong convictions, and when he believed that 
he was right, he was not easily moved or swayed. He planned care- 
fully and was a strong man, mentally and physically. These qual- 
ities enabled him to endure privations and hardships which would 
have crushed a weakling. Many men have wealth thrust upon 
them by inheritance. Not a few gained a competency in devious 
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ways; but the relatives and friends of Mr. Clapp may twine a wreath 
of immortelles for him of whom it may be truthfully said: “An 
honest man is the noblest work of God.” As wealth increased, and 
there was not an incessant demand upon his time, he gave more 
attention to reading and study. He kept himself well informed of 
the doings of the busy world and took a deep interest in all city 
affairs. ‘There were few better informed men than he, in all that 
pertained to the best interests of the city he loved and of which he 
was one of the founders. 








Conrad Daniel Reinking 


WH) ONRAD DANIEL REINKING, whose demise oc- 
curred at Des Moines in March, 1902, was the first 
furniture manufacturer of the city and remained a 
prominent and respected resident here for more than 
a half century. His birth occurred in the province 
of Westphalia, Prussia, Germany, on the 2d of May, 
1820. His father, who served under Napoleon whom he later de- 
serted, was also a native of Westphalia, in which country he passed 
away. 

In 1832 Conrad D. Reinking crossed the Atlantic to the United 
States, locating in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where he continued 
to reside for twelve years. At the expiration of that time, however, 
he decided to migrate west, coming to Fort Madison, Iowa, in 1844. 
He shortly returned to Philadelphia, remaining there until 1848, 
at which time he came to Des Moines, ever after considering it to 
be his home. Being a cabinetmaker by trade, he soon opened a 
small shop on the west side of Courthouse Square and there made 
the first furniture manufactured in Des Moines. Finding that his 
location was too far distant from what was then the business dis- 
trict, he purchased a lot on Third street, erected thereon a log cabin 
and opened the first furniture store and cabinetmaker’s shop in the 
town. In 1849, owing to the discovery of gold in California, he went 
west and engaged in prospecting for two years. Realizing at the 
end of that time that his possibilities of discovering a wealth-pro- 
ducing vein of ore were very remote, he again took up his residence 
in the capital city. After abandoning the manufacture of fyrnj- 
ture he became identified with agricultural pursuits, farming some 
land which he had acquired from the government 1n section 34, 
range 23 and which is still included in the estate. Though times 
were hard, his faith in the future of Des Moines was so great that 
he invested all his spare capital in real estate, on one occasion pur- 
chasing two lots at Eighth and Walnut streets, where he later built 
a home and subsequently erected the Reinking block. Jn 1852 Mr. 
Reinking was elected a member of the first council of the town of 
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Fort Des Moines and played an important part in founding the 
civic government. Meetings were held in the old first courthouse 
and the council was made up of such sterling characters as Rev. 
Father Bird, Jesse Dicks, C. D. Reinking, P. M. Casady, William 
T. Marvin, Hoyt Sherman and R. M. Sypher. 

It was in Lowa City that Mr. Reinking was united in marriage 
to Miss Eleanor P. Shaver, who was born in Somerset county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 19th of May, 1831. Her parents, George and Rose 
(Ankenny) Shaver, were married in the Keystone state, of which 
the father was one of the early settlers, Unto our subject and his 
wife were born four children, as follows: Vera, who passed away 
in 1897 and who was the wife of William A. Jones, by whom she 
had five children; Ella, who is the widow of Charles A. Towle and 
makes her home in Grinnell, lowa; George F., of Des Moines, who 
wedded Miss Carrie Bailey and has two children; and Daniel P., 
who is likewise a resident of Des Moines. When Conrad D. Rein- 
king was called to his final rest in March, t902, Des Moines mourned 
the loss of one of its most prosperous and honored pioneer residents. 
His widow, who celebrated her eightieth birthday on the roth of 
May, 1911, makes her home at No. 1308 East Grand avenue. 

Daniel P. Reinking, a son of Conrad D. Reinking, devotes much 
of his attention to the administration of the estate left by his father. 
He was born on the old family homestead, located just outside of 
Des Moines in Polk county, on the 3d of April, 1862. Reared upon 
the farm, he obtained his early education in the district schools of 
Polk county, this being later supplemented by attendance at the pub- 
lic schools of Des Moines, from which he withdrew at the end of 
his freshman year in the high school. In 1881 he began his career 
by accepting a position with the McCormick Harvester Company, 
being identified with that firm for five years. He subsequently 
learned carpentry and for twelve years followed that trade, during 
which time he was employed on some of the largest and finest pub- 
lic buildings and residences in the city, He assisted in the construc- 
tion of the Youngerman building, being the last workman to leave 
the place after the structure was pronounced completed. Shortly 
following this he withdrew from his own pursuits to assume the 
management of the extensive interests left by his father and has ever 
since devoted his attention to this estate, which includes holdings 
in many local, financial and industrial enterprises. He is a stock- 
holder and has served as a director of the Valley National Bank, is 
a stockholder and director in the Bentley & Olmsted Company, the 
vice president and treasurer of the Beck Coal & Mining Company 
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and one of the directors and incorporators of the Central Trust 
Company. 

In this city, on the 3d of June, 1886, Mr, Reinking was married 
to Miss Anna Brown, a daughter of Stephen C. and Anna (Brew- 
ster) Brown. Her parents came to Iowa from New York state in 
the early pioneer days, later locating in Des Moines, where they 
continued to reside until they passed away. One son was born of 
this union, Hoyt Conrad, whose birth occurred on the 11th of June, 
1889, and who was educated in the Shattuck Military School. The 
family residence is at No. 1400 West Thirtieth street. 

Being a strong advocate of free trade, Mr. Reinking always gives 
his political support.to the candidates of the democratic party. He 
is affiliated with the Masonic order through the medium of Capital 
Lodge, No. 110, of which his father was one of the charter mem- 
bers. He is one of the well known and popular citizens of the city, 
which within his memory has developed from a thriving town into 
one of the commercial centers of this section of the country. 
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John D. Seeberger 


HE splendid success which crowned the efforts of 

John D. Seeberger was the logical result of intellj- 

| gently directed labor and the recognition and im- 

provement of opportunity. As the years passed his 

achievement materialized in prosperity that made 

him one of the prominent merchants of this city and 

in his death Des Moines lost one of the valuable representatives of 
its trade interests, 

He was born in New York city, November 4, 1836, his parents 
being John D. and Dorothea (Goeth) Seeberger, both of whom 
were natives of Wetzler, Prussia, where they were married. Cross- 
ing the Atlantic to the new world in 1834 they settled in New York, 
where they resided until 1837, in which year they became residents 
of Wooster, Ohio. The mother died in the year 1868 while the 
family were living at Wooster, and the father afterward removed 
to Des Moines, becoming an honored and cherished member of his 
February, 1886, when he had reached the very venerable age of 
son’s household, here remaining until his death, which occurred in 
ninety-three years. Their family numbered three sons and two 
daughters but the daughters passed away in infancy. John D. See- 
berger was the youngest of the family and his brothers were Alexan- 
der, a resident of Monmouth, Illinois, and Anthony F., who at one 
time was United States collector at the port of Chicago, in which 
city he made his home. All are now deceased. 

John D. Seeberger was less than a year old at the time of his 
removal to Wooster, Ohio, where at the usual age he entered the 
public schools, therein continuing his studies to the age of fourteen. 
At that time he made his initial step in the business world as an ap- 
prentice in mercantile lines, entering the dry-goods house of James 
B. & Neal Power, of Wooster. In that establishment he worked his 
way gradually upward, promotion coming to him in recognition of 
his worth and ability during the ten years of his service in the house. 
His health becoming seriously impaired owing to close confinement, 
he left the store and took a trip to the northwest, Visiting the terri- 
tory of Idaho, which was then largely unexplored and almost 
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wholly in possession of the Indians. He spent four years in that 
region, his outdoor life and experiences renewing his health and 
vigor and with a robust constitution he returned to the middle west. 
Making his way to Chicago he spent a few months in that city and 
in February, 1865, came to Des Moines. 

Here he purchased the interest of the senior partner in the firm 
of Childs & Howell, hardware merchants of this city, and the busi- 
ness was then continued under the firm style of Howell & Seeberger. 
They conducted a retail hardware store until 1870, when they ex- 
tended the scope of their enterprise by establishing a jobbing and 
wholesale business. ‘The firm of Howell & Seeberger maintained 
its existence until 1872, when Mr. Seeberger purchased his partner’s 
interest and was afterward sole proprietor to the time of his death, 
April 19, 1901, although when called from this life he was planning 
to organize a joint stock company for the further conduct of the 
business. When he embarked in the wholesale trade in 1870 the 
business was comparatively small but through his judicious manage- 
ment, careful control and wisely formulated plans it increased in 
volume until his sales amounted to hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. In 1890 the business of the house had reached a half 
million dollars and was still gowing. This became one of the most 
important wholesale enterprises of the state, its trade interests cover- 
ing a wide territory. ‘The name of Seeberger came to be recognized 
for promptness and reliability and in unqualified measure he en- 
joyed the confidence, trust and good-will of colleagues and contem- 
poraries., 

On the 13th of November, 1866, in Chicago Mr, Seeberger was 
united in marriage to Miss Mariette B. Cooper, a daughter of 
Hugh Cooper and a native of Mount Vernon, Ohio. She was ever 
a most true and faithful helpmate to her husband and is a woman 
of most kindly and charitable spirit, again and again extending a 
helping hand where aid is needed. Mr. Seeberger, too, was most 
benevolent and wherever opportunity offered he gave his assistance 
to aid not only those in extreme want but also to encourage those 
who were attempting to work their way upward as he had done. 
Young men profited by his advice, counsel and substantial aid and 
when his advice was sought it was given freely, proving an element 
of worth in the successful conduct of the business interests of others. 

Politically Mr. Seeberger was a democrat and while firm in his 
faith in the party he never sought office. Both he and his wife 
held membership in St. Paul’s Episcopal church. There was in 
his life a sunny side to his nature known best to his family and in- 
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timate friends—a kindly spirit that was manifest in gracious acts, 
in ready sympathy, in generous impulses and in genial companion- 
ship. He was respected and honored wherever known but those 


who knew him best loved him most. 
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Cheodore F. Gatchel 


HERE came to Theodore F. Gatchel strong recog- 
nition of the fact that the purposes of life are best 
attained in service for others, and especially in his 
later years his course was the exemplification of this 
truth. A splendid type of Christian manhood, his 
record is a demonstration of the Biblical utterance: 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of Heaven and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘There came success, honor, admiration and warm 
friendships—not because he sought the praise of his fellowmen, but 
because the world instinctively pays deference to a man of high and 
honorable character. He prospered in business, but it is not the 
fact that he was one of the chief executive officers in a leading cor- 
poration of Des Moines that will make him long remembered, but 
because he sought to do good to his fellowmen, his heart going out 
in warm sympathy especially to the poor and needy to whom he gave 
with generous hand. 

Theodore F. Gatchel reached but the age of fifty-six years, yet 
within his span of life he accomplished what many men do not ac- 
complish to whom are alotted the Psalmist’s three score years and 
ten. He was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, April 16, 1845, 
and in his youth became a resident of Cecil county, Maryland, 
where he was living when, following the outbreak of the Civil war, 
he enlisted at the early age of fifteen in the Fifth Maryland Regi- 
ment for defense of the Union. His father secured his release from 
the army on account of his youth from Secretary of War Stanton, 
but Mr. Gatchel refused to accept the release. For four years he 
was in active military service and the boy became a man through 
the experiences, hardships and rigors of army life. He was cap- 
tured and taken to Libby prison in Richmond, Virginia, and after- 
ward was paroled. Following the war he became prominent in the 
affairs of the government in the District of Columbia, holding office 
during the two terms of President Grant’s administration and en- 
joying the friendship and confidence of the hero of Appomattox 
to an unusual degree. General Grant maintained a high respect for 
Mr. Gatchel’s business ability and integrity and entrusted him with 
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the management of many of his private business affairs. Secretary 
Stanton appointed him a clerk in the war department in considera- 
tion of his refusal to accept the release, but later Mr. Gatchel re- 
signed this position and opened a real-estate office in Washington, 
D.C. In that city he served for years as president of the Metro- 
politan police board. He was appointed by President Hayes a mem- 
ber of the police board of commissioners and served as president 
of the board for several years, when he resigned. When head of 
the Metropolitan police board it had been proven that the depart- 
ment was corrupt and inefficient and he was selected to reform the 
department and remedy the situation. The gallant fight he made 
in this direction is still remembered by the older residents of Wash- 
ington who were familiar with the strenuous effort made by the 
saloon keepers and gamblers to retain their hold and continue their 
nefarious business. One writing of this epoch in the life of Mr. 
Gatchel said: “‘How depressed every good citizen felt when his 
efforts failed through a change in the administration, and yet none 
of us were so deeply wounded as the man who had made the fight. 
The men who brought about this defeat have passed away and their 
memory has been forgotten, but the gallant Gatchel who fought for 
the right will be remembered so long as right actions are cherished 
and good government endure.” 

While a resident of Washington Mr. Gatchel also organized the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, this being the 
second in the United States, and was its first president. He was suc- 
cessful in introducing the drinking fountains for man and beast. 
He held membership in the Hamline Methodist Episcopal church 
when in Washington and at his death Mr. Boream, who had been 
his associate in the church work and in organizing and continuing 
the affairs of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
spoke in highest terms of Mr. Gatchel’s conscientious discharge of 
his duties, saying: “He was a thorough, efficient and consistent 
Christian, and those whose good fortune it was to have been num- 
bered among his friends and fellow-workers now find peculiar 
pleasure in being able to testify to his unceasing fidelity, He did 
his work well. He always urged upon his friends and those who 
listened to his testimony the all-important duty of hving out before 
the world the religious life which they professed to enjoy and of 
which they were an integral part. The fruit of his sowing could 
not be otherwise than good. As the months come and go it is plainly 
evident that his labors have not been in vain, Brother Gatchel pos- 
sessed a dominating spirit of earnest determination. He pressed 
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home his own convictions of right and duty. His faithfulness was 
unflagging; his zeal was but the earnest of the spirit that dominated 
his whole being. He was uncompromising in his denunciation of 
wrong and spared not his expressions of contempt and derision of 
wrongdoers and the violators of the law, whether of God or man. 
It was this characteristic that pervaded his administration of the 
affairs of the society of which he was the projector, the organizer, 
and the presiding genius. Brother Gatchel built better than he 
knew. From the small beginning of the society of which he was the 
honored head there has grown up in the Capital city an association 
which now reaches out not only for the protection of the dumb beasts, 
but for the betterment of the conditions of the homes of many of 
its citizens, and the humanitarian interests of our people are now 
largely centralized around the great purpose of the society in car- 
ing for the unprotected childhood of our great commonwealth.” 

In 1879 Mr. Gatchel removed to Des Moines, where for a time 
he engaged in the life insurance business, but later organized the 
Des Moines Fire Insurance Company, of which he became secretary 
and general manager, In this connection he developed a strong and 
stable company and one which enjoyed substantial growth. Among 
insurance men he was recognized as a leader and for two decades 
or more ranked with the prominent respresentatives of insurance 
interests not only in Iowa but throughout the west, Mr. Gatchel 
rejoiced in his prosperity because of the Opportunity which it gave 
him to do good to others. After removing to this city he allied him- 
self with the First Methodist Episcopal church and served on its 
official board for a number of years. He took a deep and helpful 
interest in all of the departments of the church and himself instituted 
kindred movements. He was the founder of the Humane Society 
of Des Moines and one of its strongest supporters. He had much 
sympathy for the oppressed, whether man or beast, and he was ever 
a generous and helpful friend of the poor, One of the last acts of 
his life was to find a place for a poor boy and put him in school, 
and his interests in later years centered above all things in the estab- 
lishment of a hospital for the poor. With characteristic energy 
he undertook this work and to his efforts more than to any other 
Des Moines owes the founding of the Methodist Hospital. This 
hospital was started with a sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
but its worth is now three hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, two hundred thousand dollars of which is in buildings. One 
who knew him well said: “He cared nothing for personal glory. 
When the success of his plans became manifest he gave up the lead- 
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ership to others. A hard worker himself, with a wide range of ex- 
perience and reading, and broad sympathies, quick to see the solu- 
tion of a problem, he was sometimes impatient of the slower move- 
ments of others. Once convinced that a thing ought to be done, 
he wanted it done quickly.” 

In other fields which indicated the extent and breadth of his sym- 
pathy Mr, Gatchel called forth his energies and activities. He es- 
tablished the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
Des Moines as well as in Washington, and also introduced drink- 
ing fountains in Iowa’s capital. He was the father and chief pro- 
moter of the deaconess work in Des Moines and was chairman of 
the Conference Board of Nine and vice president of the Deaconess 
Association. He thoroughly believed in the movement and in its 
development into broader fields of usefulness. To this end he en- 
couraged the workers in every possible way and in him they found 
they had a loyal friend. He was for many years an exemplary mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity and was always in sympathy with the 
beneficent principles of the craft. He was also a member of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen and of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

In May, 1871, Mr. Gatchel was united in marriage to Miss 
Blanche Morrell, of Washington, D. C., and unto them were born 
three children: Dr. Margaret M. Gatchel; C, Hatfield, now living 
in California; and David P. Gatchel. Mr. Gatchel was ever de- 
voted to his family and found his greatest happiness in ministering 
to their welfare. Death came to him without previous warning. 
He was attending a meeting of the board of directors of the lowa 
Methodist Hospital with the intention of joining his wife and 
daughter at the First Methodist church, where services were being 
held. Someone reported that losses had been sustained in the hos- 
pital through their care of so many charity patients. Mr, Gatchel, 
who was preparing to leave, replied: “Well, I am sorry that we 
haven’t lost more money in that way.” ‘Those were his last words 
and death came to him almost instantly. In his passing “the poor 
lost a good friend and the business world a strong, commanding 
personality.” His great, loving heart beat with sympathy for every 
living thing, his thought was for the suffering poor and in the dea- 
coness work in the homes and in the hospital he saw the solution 
of how best to permanently benefit them. For years his time and 
money had been freely given to bringing about this supreme pur-. 
pose of his life. His favorite hymn, “Higher Ground,” was indica- 
tive of the motives of his life. He sought always to attain an ad- 
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vanced plane in Christian activity and service to his fellowmen. 
Following his demise, which occurred on the 7th of November, 
Ig01, memorial services were held in the Methodist church of Des 
Moines and also in the Methodist church to which he had belonged 
in Washington. 

At the funeral services held on the following Sunday his pastor 
said: “Brother Gatchel was a man who brought things to pass. He 
could not be placed in a commonplace groove and be expected to 
stay there. He was the spirit of the initiative in an unusual degree, 
He was recognized as one of the best projectors of any worthy en- 
terprise that the city has ever had among its citizens. Impulsive 
and rugged, but generous and loyal-hearted, he was sure to run 
against men sometimes who were of slower gait, but he made warm 
friends and had many admirers. Stagnation is impossible where 
such a man is. He moves mountains, breaks up fallow ground, is 
a pioneer of larger things. His was the faith that ‘laughs at impos- 
sibilities and says it shall be done.’ He would have been conspicu- 
ous anywhere and*might easily have been eminent in any of many 
spheres of life. His splendid physique was a fitting home for such 
a spirit. He undertook to remove misunderstandings between him- 
self and others. When wrong he was frank to acknowledge it. He 
went more than half way to set things right with his fellowmen. 
Always of generous and humane impulses, he gave thorough and 
persistent and patient attention to the doing of good.” In Washing- 
ton one said: “No man can be great who is not a good man, and 
Mr. Gatchel was a good man, and the good impulses of his heart 
and the brave activities he wrought out in pushing them forward 
cost him time, money and the friendship of weak men who were 
actuated by less generous and unselfish motives. There are many 
men in our city today who would gladly pay tribute to the man who 
helped them to live lives of temperance, morality and good citizen- 
ship. His manly example was an inspiration to the best things 
in life, and his unselfish interest in the establishment of good govern- 
ment and the upbuilding of a public sentiment in favor of morality, 
purity and temperance stands without parallel in this our capital 
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@eorge Anson Fetvett 


)) HILE in the field of business George Anson Jewett 
has accomplished results that would alone entitle him 
to mention with the valued and representative citizens 
of Des Moines; in other fields his labors have always 
been a tangible element for progress and he is no less 
widely known as secretary of Drake University and 
as an active worker in the Central Church of Christ than he js in 
business circles, wherein he has instituted and carried forward to suc- 
cessful completion enterprises of magnitude. 

Fle was born at Red Rock, Marion county, lowa, September 9, 
1847, a son of George Enoch and Pattie Maria (Matthews) Jewett. 
An extensive genealogical history of the Jewett family has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Frederic Jewett, of Baltimore, who Says that the Jew- 
etts are descendants from the “House of Juatt” of England, and in 
his opinion from Henri de Juatt, the knight of the first crusade, In 
December, 1638, Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, who was the minister at Row- 
ley, England, landed at Boston, Massachusetts, accompanied by 
twenty other Puritans and their families, numbering sixty persons in 
all. ‘hey had come to seek religious liberty and of this party were 
Maximillian and Joseph Jewett, of Bradford, Yorkshire, England. 
Their father was born in 1580 and was married October 1, 1604, to 
Mary Taylor. His will, dated February 2, 1614, and on file in the 
Archbishopric of York, shows him to have been possessed of con- 
siderable property and also indicates that he was a man of God, 
“trusting to have full and free pardon and remission of all my sins 
by the precious death and burial of Christ Jesus my alone Saviour.” 
Fis coat of arms, which was brought to this country by his two sons 
and carefully guarded by them, is described on old records both in 
France and England: “He beareth Gules, on a cross Argent. Five 
fleur-de-lis of the first. Crest: an eagle’s neck between two wings, 
displayed. Argent, by the name Jewett,” with the motto, “Toujours 
le meme.” (Always the same.) 

Maximillian Jewett was thirty-one years of age and Joseph Jew- 
ett twenty-nine years of age when they came to America. In York- 
shire they had engaged in the manufacture of woolen cloth and soon 
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established a similar business in America, this probably being the 
first cloth manufactory in this country. Their wills would indicate 
that they still had interests in England at their death. After a win- 
ter spent at Salem, Ezekiel Rogers and his company settled at Row- 
ley, Massachusetts, in April, 1639, and Maximillian Jewett became 
one of the deacons in the church there organized, his immediate de- 
scendants continuing to hold the office for nearly a century. An ex- 
amination of the history of the Indian wars, the war of the Revolu- 
tion and the war of 1812 shows that a large number of the Jewetts 
were taking an active part in the struggle for American independ- 
ence and in the efforts to secure liberty both civil and religious on 
the American continent. 

Joseph Jewett was the great-grandfather of George A. Jewett, 
and with his wife, Hannah (Fenton) Jewett, and his large family 
left New England and settled near Metz, New York. His son 
David Jewett, the grandfather of George A. Jewett, was 
born in Haverhill, Grafton county, New Hampshire, in 1791, 
and was the founder of the family in Des Moines, where he 
arrived in 1843. He was a farmer by occupation and cultivated the 
tract of land that is now Capitol Park, having entered it from the 
government. He died in Des Moines in 1857. In 1817 he had 
wedded Mary Bostedor, who was a daughter of Henri Bostedor, of 
French extraction, who came to America with La Fayette. Her 
mother was from Holland. George Enoch Jewett, son of David and 
Mary Jewett, was born in Mentor, Lake county, Ohio, February 20, 
1820, and his wife was born there, June 29, 1818. Both became resi- 
dents of Henry county, Iowa, in 1838, and were there married in 
1840, removing thence to Red Rock, Marion county, in 1845. They 
were pioneers of Ohio and also of the two counties Henry and Mar- 
ion, in Iowa. An aunt of George A. Jewett, Mrs. Eunice ( Jewett) 
Thrift, and her husband, Josiah M. Thrift, were the first settlers of 
Des Moines and Polk county, and as a bride she was brought by her 
husband to the capital city when it was but a fort at the forks of the 
river. This was in 1843 and Mr. Thrift was tailor for the soldiers. 
When the fort was abandoned and the soldiers left, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrift remained and became the first settlers of this locality. Mrs. 
Thrift was born in Burton, Ohio, in 1824, a daughter of David and 
Mary Bostedor. 

George A. Jewett spent his youthful days in his parents’ home 
and supplemented his early education, acquired in the public schools, 
by study in Central University, at Pella, lowa. He did not graduate 
but afterward received a degree and Drake University has since con- 
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ferred upon him the LL. D. degree. He entered business life as 
bookkeeper for the firm of Brown, Beattie & Spofford, dealers in 
agricultural implements, at the corner of Court avenue and First 
street in Des Moines, in 1865, when not eighteen years of age. He 
was connected with that firm for eight years, after which he became 
bookkeeper for H. F. Getchell & Sons, lumber dealers of Des 
Moines, with whom he continued until 1879, when he engaged in the 
lumber business on his own account as a member of the firm of 
Ewing, Jewett & Chandler, his associates being David R. Ewing and 
Ed. S. Chandler. Their first yard was located at the corner of Sixth 
and Cherry streets, whence they removed to Locust, between Ninth 
and Tenth streets, in 1881. Since 1879 Mr. Jewett has been engaged 
in the lumber business and on the death of his partner, D. R. Ewing, 
in 1902, he organized the Jewett Lumber Company, which took over 
the business of the firm of Ewing & Jewett and has since operated 
under the former name, conducting a business of large, gratifying 
and growing proportions, In 1871 Mr. Jewett aided in organizing 
the Des Moines Scale Company in association with 8. F. Spofford, 
Wesley Redhead, H. F. Getchell & Sons, J]. D. Seeberger, F. R. West 
and others, this being one of the first successful manufactories in Des 
Moines. He also assisted in developing the Duplex and Jewett type- 
writers and introduced these machines throughout the entire world 
under the name of the Jewett Typewriter Company. He spent the 
greater portion of ten years in Europe, visiting every country and 
personally introducting the Jewett typewriter on the continent, He 
seems to understand every phase of a business situation and has abil- 
ity to coordinate seemingly diverse interests into a harmonious and 
unified whole. His ready recognition of opportunity is followed by 
utilization of the advantages which lie before him and in the field of 
legitimate endeavor his constantly expanding interests have won him 
SUCCESS. 

Mr, Jewett has been equally fortunate in his home relations. He 
laid the foundation of a happy home life by his marriage, in Des 
Moines, on the 28th of October, 1868, to Miss Annie Henry, a 
daughter of James Madison and Mary (Oldham) Henry, who was 
born in Edinburg, Indiana, March 28, 1848. Her father was from 
Pennsylvania and was of Irish descent, while the mother, a native 
of Indiana, was of English lineage. Unto Mr, and Mrs. Jewett 
were born two daughters: Bonnie Ella, who was born July 22, 1872, 
and is now the wife of Dr. Hugh G. Welpton; and Margaret, who 
was born December 6, 1877, and is the wife of David Lewis Jewett. 
The latter couple have three sons, Gerald Anson, David Warren and 
Homer Henry Jewett. 
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In his political views Mr. Jewett has ever been a stalwart repub- 
lican, In the days of the underground railway he drove a wagon 
which conveyed run-away slaves on their way to freedom in the 
north, although but a boy at the time. He is an advocate of temper- 
ance and a friend of all those uplifting influences which promote 
humanity and advance the moral progress of the race. He was one 
of the organizers of Drake University, of which he was elected sec- 
retary in 1882, serving continuously in that office to the present time. 
In July, 1911, the Christian church held its annual convention in 
Portland, Oregon, and one of the interesting social features of the 
occasion was a banquet there held by the alumni of Drake Univer- 
sity. A local religious paper in speaking of this occasion said: 
“George A. Jewett was called upon as one who had been connected 
with Drake University as its secretary for nearly thirty years, and 
whose name was to be found upon every diploma issued by the uni- 
versity save that of Brother Denton’s. He expressed his pleasure at 
meeting so many of the alumni of Drake and said that while they 
told of their beautiful homes in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
California, making them out to be veritable paradises, yet each would 
say how much he would give to walk across Drake University cam- 
pus again, or to be in the old college buildings.” Mr. Jewett has 
not only served as secretary of Drake University but has also been a 
member of its board of trustees for almost three decades. He holds 
membership in the Central Church of Christ at Des Moines, with 
which he united soon after his removal to this city in 186¢. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected church clerk and has served continuously 
since, In 1879 he was elected church treasurer and has occupied that 
position to the present time. He is one of the most active workers 
in Central church, being untiring in his efforts to promote its growth 
and advance its various lines of activity. He was prominent in the 
work of “home coming” among the members of the church on the 
occasion of the semi-centennial celebration, He has been the editor 
and publisher of the Christian Worker for a quarter of a century, 
and many articles from his pen have been strong and forceful factors 
in supporting the church and in holding its members to the teachings 
of primitive Christianity. In 1867 he was appointed representative 
of the Smithsonian Institution, of Washington, which then had 
charge of the weather bureau and he thus became the forerunner of 
those who have made weather forecasts at Des Moines. The duties 
and obligations of citizenship are recognized by him and fully met, 
but his chief interest and activity center in the church and his life 
is a contradiction to the too prevalent opinion that the religious life 
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and the successful business career are antagonistic forces, that both 
cannot be followed at the same time. Real life and character are to 
him more than wealth, and yet he has been blessed with success as the 
reward of earnest application and business methods which have 
neither sought nor required disguise. 
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CHilliam Albert Park 


MONG those who deserve mention in a work of en- 
4 during interest to Des Moines and Polk county 
should be named William Albert Park, now de- 
ceased. He was for seventeen years a prominent 
member of the Polk county bar, gaining a reputa- 
tion in the state as one of its ablest lawyers. That he 
possessed marked ability and substantial worth was amply attested by 
his success in the courts and also by the general esteem in which he 
was held. His useful career was brought to a termination by the 
hand of death April 2, 1897, he being then forty-six years of age. 

Fle was born at Alto, Indiana, July 26, 1851, a son of Andrew 
and Amanda (Judkins) Park. The father was a native of Virginia 
and came of good Revolutionary stock, while his wife was born in 
Ohio, the daughter of a native of North Carolina. The family 
moved from Howard county, Indiana, to Warren county, Iowa, 
locating near Indianola, where Andrew Park engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, later settling in Indianola, where he spent the remainder 
of his days. He was a man of sturdy characteristics, straightforward, 
outspoken, thoroughly honest and absolutely fearless. In his later 
years he filled several public offices of trust and responsibility. He 
engaged in his country’s service at the time of the Mexican war, ac- 
quitting himself most nobly. 

William A. Park came with his parents to Iowa in the fall of 
1851 and passed his boyhood upon his father’s farm, where he be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with the various duties pertaining to 
agriculture and stock-raising. He received his preliminary educa- 
tion in the district schools, showing a strong inclination for study, 
and easily standing at the head of his classes. He became a student 
of Simpson College at Indianola, where he maintained a very high 
standing. He was nineteen years of age when, in 1870, he was ap- 
pointed deputy treasurer of Warren county, and at twenty years of 
age matriculated at the University of Michigan, having decided to 
pursue the law course in that institution. He was prevented from 
completing his course after eight months’ study by a severe illness. 
In 1873 he received the appointment under E. R. Mason of deputy 
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clerk of the United States circuit court at Des Moines and removed 
to this city, occupying the office for seven years, during a large por- 
tion of which time he was practically in charge of the work. On 
July 1, 1880, Mr. Park was admitted to the bar and at once began 
practice with offices in the Windsor block, later associating with W. 
S. Clark for a short time and then with Fred Lehman as Lehman & 
Park. This partnership was dissolved when Mr. Lehman moved to 
St. Louis and Mr. Park was then associated with W. E. Odell, until 
January 1, 1897, from which time he was a partner with C. A. Ball- 
reich. Soon after beginning his legal career he commanded a lucra- 
tive patronage and proved himself to be the peer of many who had 
previously been regarded as leaders at the bar. He served for a 
number of years as attorney for the State Traveling Men’s Associa- 
tion, the North-Western Railroad, the Iowa Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation and a number of other important organizations. He was an 
active member of the Polk County Bar Association and became its 
president, also filling a similar position in the Commercial Exchange. 

On the 6th of January, 1874, Mr. Park was united in marriage to 
Miss Sophia Goodman, of Indianola, daughter of Israel and Eliza- 
beth (Finley) Goodman, the father being a well known contractor 
of Warren county. Seven children blessed the union of Mr. and Mrs. 
Park, namely: Ernest S., of Dayton, Ohio, who married Ethel Coate, 
a daughter of John and Lucinda Coate, of West Milton, Ohio; Bes- 
sie M., supervisor of Des Moines kindergartens; Howard G., now 
connected with the Iowa Loan & Trust Company; William E.; 
Helen M.; Andrew; and Philip, who died at the age of three and 
one-half years, 

Mr. Park was an earnest believer in the Christian religion and a 
valued member of the Methodist church. Fraternally he was quite 
prominent in the state, being identified with the various Masonic 
orders, including the lodge, chapter, commandery, council and con- 
sistory, becoming a thirty-second degree Mason. He was an active 
worker in the Knights of Pythias, passing through all the chairs and 
attaining the title of past grand chancellor of Knights of Pythias of 
Iowa, and was an officer of the Supreme Lodge at the time of his 
death. He was also connected with the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, and with the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks. Politi- 
cally he gave his adherence to the democratic party. 

His success as a lawyer and his high standing as a citizen were 
due to his untiring industry and remarkable ability. He was a true 
husband and a kind father, a man of supreme intelligence and un- 
wavering integrity and one to whom the golden rule was a part of his ° 
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daily life. He not only believed in the brotherhood of mankind but 
in the fullest sense of the word he lived it. His assistance and advice 
were always freely given to the needy poor wherever found, His 
abundant work in cooperation with the Associated Charities as well 
as independently won for him scores of friends and established in 
the hearts of thousands the memory of a man who marked not the 
goal of success with fame or fortune but whose whole purpose was 
to relieve the depression and lift his fellowmen to a higher plane of 
life. Such a spirit can never be lost to the world and must have 
stepped into a greater and more beautiful life when the door closed 
upon him and shut him from mortal vision. But such a friend, so 
dear, so loyal, so great-hearted, can never be replaced to those who 


knew him. 
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Benjamin Franklin Kauffman, Sr. 


SINAN Y of Des Moines’ most successful professional men 
have passed away during recent years. Among these 
Benjamin Franklin Kauffman will long be remem- 
bered not only as a most able lawyer but also as a 
remarkable financier. He was born in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, December 12, 1846, and was 
of German lineage. The original American ancestor of the family 
came from Germany at an early period in the development of the 
new world, settling first in Pennsylvania. The first authentic record 
of an American ancestor is of Michael Kauffman, who was born in 
1723, and from him the line of descent is traced down th rough Mich- 
ael Kauffman,Jr., who was born in 1764; Christian Kauffman, born 
in 1796; and Daniel W. Kauffman, born in 1819, to Benjamin F. 
Kauffman, of this review. His father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father were all natives of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. When 
Benjamin F. Kauffman was still an infant his parents removed to 
St. Louis, Missouri, but owing to the cholera which was epidemic 
there at that time they remained for only a short time, going thence 
to Muscatine, Iowa. It was there the mother died in 1849. The 
father married again and took up his residence at Keosauqua, Van 
Buren county, where he engaged in business as a horticulturist. 
Benjamin F. Kauffman assisted his father in the nursery and at- 
tended the free schools of Keosauqua, finally succeeding through his 
perseverance in preparing for college. In 1863 he became a student 
in the lowa State University but at the end of a year, on account of 
financial reverses was obliged to discontinue his attendance. He was 
a young man of determination, however, and employed every means 
possible to equip himself for the practice of law which he had de- 
termined to make his life work. He became a law student in the 
office of Judge Charles C. Nourse and at the same time assisted in 
the office work, thus adding practical experience to the knowledge 
which he gained through his reading. In 1865 he became one of a 
class of thirteen students in the Iowa Law School which was estab- 
lished in that year and from which institution he was graduated on 
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the 3d of December, 1866, with the degree of LL.B. At the time of 
his graduation, however, he had not attained his majority and under 
the laws of Iowa could not practice. He therefore taught school 
until 1868, when he became associated in law practice with Judge 
Nourse, his former preceptor, continuing in that relation for nearly 
twenty years. They practiced under the name of Nourse & Kauff- 
man and this became one of the leading law firms of the state. Later 
another partner was admitted under the style of Nourse, Kauffman 
& Guernsey, and upon the dissolution of that connection, when Judge 
Nourse withdrew, to form a partnership with his nephew, the name 
of the firm became Kauffman & Guernsey. As an attorney Mr. 
Kauffman soon took high rank. In his legal capacity he represented 
several railroad companies and drafted the franchise for the Des 
Moines Street Railway Company, which is a perpetual one and has 
stood the test cases in all of the courts of the state. 

In 1883 Mr. Kauffman was elected vice president of the Des 
Moines Savings Bank and continued in that office until his death. 
It was in May of that year that the Union Savings Bank was organ- 
ized and several months later purchased the Des Moines Bank, which 
was organized in 1875 by Judge P, M, Casady and C. H. and E. 5S. 
Gatch, and changed the name to the Des Moines Savings Bank, on 
October 11, 1884, as required by the fifteenth general assembly. The 
officers chosen were: P. M. Casady, president; B. F. Kauffman, vice 
president; J, G. Berryhill, second vice president; Joseph W. Geneser, 
cashier; and Samuel Merrill, P. M. Casady, Louis Harbach, H. L. 
Whitman, James Callanan, J. B. Berryhill, B. F. Kauffman and 
Moses Strauss, as trustees. The business became one of the strongest 
institutions of the state and Mr. Kauffman remained in active connec- 
tion therewith until his death. In 1886 he became vice president of 
the Marquardt Savings Bank, to which he gave the full measure of his 
genius for business for some time. In 1891 he was elected president 
of the Iowa National Bank, remaining as the chief executive in that 
institution until his demise. He was likewise president of two in- 
surance companies. In all that he undertook he seemed to display 
an aptitude for successful management and quick recognition of op- 
portunities and a ready adaptability that enabled him to meet the 
demands and utilize the advantages of the situation. 

Mr. Kauffman gave his political allegiance to the republican party 
and his religious faith was manifest in his loyal adherence to the 
Methodist church. He was likewise a member of the Commercial 
Club and was honored with election to its presidency in 1890. He 
belonged to that type of men who become leaders in whatever field . 
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they may be found, and his influence was always on behalf of the 
public good. On the 3d of December, 1893, he was called to his 
final rest and there passed from the scene of earthly activity one who 
throughout Des Moines was recognized as a man of great force of 
character, of untiring industry, of broad mental gtasp, strong analyt- 
ical mind and great forensic ability. His temperament was san- 
guine and he was always hopeful, optimistic, ardent, active, ener- 
getic and persevering. 

In connection with his professional and business career it has 
been said: “As a lawyer none stood higher in the estimation of the 
courts and judges than did Mr. Kauffman. He regarded the law as 
did Lord Mansfield and as taught by his beloved and venerable in- 
structor, George G. Wright, as ‘the logical deductions of the human 
mind as applied to business and social relations of man’ that was 
founded in justice and equity. As a business man the financial in- 
stitutions seemed to covet his probity, energy, ability and services. 
Socially he was genial, affable, courteous at all times and under all 
circumstances; companionable, public-spirited, actively interested 
himself in every movement to uplift the moral, social and civic con- 
dition of the community, gave liberally to all worthy charitable ob- 
jects and in the midst of a busy career found the necessary time to 
serve the public as president of that potential factor in the progress 
of Des Moines, The Commercial Club, his son, 'B. F. Kauffman, Jr., 
having been elected to the same office just twenty years later.” 

The resolutions passed by the Polk County Bar Association, 
which read as follows, were unanimously adopted: “The members of 
the Polk County Bar Association unanimously resolve that in the 
death of Benjamin F. Kauffman we have lost from our member- 
ship one who was devotedly attached to the interests of the associa- 
tion, who ardently sought to extend its influence and increase its use- 
fulness, who as a member was zealous and untiring, and as its chief 
ofhcer added dignity to the office and honor to the organization, 

“That in the yet wider field of the profession we have lost a 
brother who embodied whatsoever is excellent in the practice of law. 
He was honest, true, earnest, learned and capable. He brought to 
the discharge of all his duties profound conviction that he Was a re- 
sponsible instrument in the administration of justice. His deep per- 
vading sense of right, his loyalty to the cause in which he was en- 
gaged, his appreciation of the gravity of judicial proceedings, were 
the sources of the splendid earnestness and impressive seriousness 
which so conspicuously adorned his professional life, Thus 
equipped with the moral weapons of the profession he also brought 
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to the discharge of his duties a mind richly stored with those treas- 
ures that industry alone can accumulate. His analysis was keen and 
perspicuous, his judgment sound and comprehensive, his reasoning 
strong and convincing, his language copious but clear, simple but 
eloquent. His life was a striking illustration to the power of integ- 
rity and industry to close a career in the highest honor, however 
humble its beginning. 

“That in the more sacred and tenderer region of friendship we 
have lost one whose place must ever remain vacant, and the memory 
of his pure and upright life, his encouraging word, his helpful hand, 
shall rest like a benediction upon us all. 

“That as a citizen the best can be said of him that can be said of 
any man. The world is better for his life. He knew the relations 
he held toward his fellowmen, and perceiving his obligations, dis- 
charged them with conscience and fidelity. 

“That although we dare not speak of the grief of a home bereft 
of husband and father, we bring to a sorrowing family our heartfelt 
sympathy for their infinite loss.” 

Of Mr. Kauffman it may be said that he was one of those who 
pass on 

“To join the choir invisible | 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In lives made better by their presence.” 








Fohnson Brigham 


OHNSON BRIGHAM, state librarian of Iowa, 
author and magazine writer of Des Moines, was 
born in Cherry Valley, New York, March 11, 1846. 
His father, Phineas Brigham, was a descendant of 
Thomas and Mercy (Hurd) Brigham, who emi- 
grated from England in 1635 and founded the pro- 

lific family of Brighams in this country. The mother, Mrs. Eliza 

(Johnson) Brigham-Stone, a native of Cherry Valley, New York, 

was a descendant of the Johnson and Sloan families of eastern and 

central New York. Johnson Brigham has for several years been 
president of the Brigham Family Association, with headquarters in 

Boston. 

Johnson Brigham was educated in the public schools of Watkins 
and Elmira, New York, and spent freshman year in Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York. He next entered the class of 1870 in Cor- 
nell University. Long prior thereto, in 1862, when a mere youth, 
he enlisted, with his father, in the One Hundred and Fifty-third 
New York Infantry, but was not accepted because of his youth. He 
spent the last year of the Civil war in the service of the United 
States sanitary commission at Washington and was present at the ex- 
change of prisoners near Savannah in November, 1864. 

While at Cornell he was elected a member of the editorial staff 
of the Cornell Era and was its first managing editor and business 
manager. He was also the first to win the Goldwin Smith prize in 
English history at Cornell. His successful management of the Era 
suggested journalism as a vocation. Beginning as local editor of a 
country weekly in Watkins, New York, he later bought a small dem- 
ocratic weekly in Brockport, New York, and turned it over-to the 
support of General Grant in 1872. He was for several years a half 
owner of a larger weekly in Watkins, New York. In 1881 he came 
to Iowa and the following year became editor and half owner of the 
Cedar Rapids Daily Republican. In 1892 he was president of the 
Iowa State Republican League. Early in 1893, he was appointed 
by President Harrison to the consulship at Aix-la-Chapelle, Ger- 
many, but resigned the position late in the year; and in January, 
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1894, founded the Midland Monthly of Des Moines. After five 
years he sold the magazine to a St. Louis syndicate. In 1898 he was 
appointed by Governor Shaw, state librarian of Iowa and has held 
the position through several administrations since that time. He 
has been a contributor to the Review of Reviews, the Century, the 
Forum, the Chautauquan, the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 
the Annals of Iowa and various other periodicals and is the author 
of several works, including: An Old Man’s Idyl (A. C. McClurg 
& Company, Chicago, 1905); The Banker in Literature (Bankers’ 
Publishing Company, Chicago, 1911) ; Life of James Harlan (State 
Historical Society, Iowa City,—in press, 1911); History of Des 
Moines and Polk County (S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago,—in press, 1911). Aside from his literary work Mr. Brigham 
is known in business connections, being now a director of the Com- 
mercial Savings Bank of Des Moines and vice president of the Farm 
Property Insurance Company and the Mutual Hailstorm Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, 

Mr. Brigham was married in Watkins, New York, in 1875, to 
Miss Antoinette Gano, by whom he has one daughter, Mrs, Charles 
P. Hartley, of Washington, D. C. In 1892 Mr. Brigham married 
Lucy H. Walker, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and they have two daugh- 
ters, Ida W. and Mary W. Mr. Brigham is a republican in politics 
and a Unitarian in religious belief. He is a member of the Grant 
Club, the Prairie Club and the Bankers Club of Des Moines. His 
writings have made him widely known in literary circles. His serv- 
ices as state librarian have brought him into prominence among the 
leading men of the state and the prominent librarians of the county. 
He has been president of the Iowa Library Commission since its 
organization in rg00. He was president of the Lowa Library Asso- 
ciation in 1903; of the National Association of State Libraries in 
1904; and since 1902 has twice been elected a member of the coun- 
cil of the American Library Association, serving five years. 





Samuel A. Robertson 


AMUEL A. ROBERTSON, now retired, was for 
fifty-five years identified with the city of Des Moines, 
becoming one of its most prominent builders. He 
was born in Preble county, Ohio, December 23, 1835, 
and is the son of Samuel and Susan (Van Winkle) 
Robertson, the family on both sides having been iden- 

tified with the American Revolution, a monument now standing in 
Preble county as an evidence of the appreciation of the people for 
services rendered in the cause of the colonies. The grandfather on the 
paternal side was Major Sam Robertson, who settled jn Preble county 
and was known as one of the leading men in western Ohio. The 
father was extensively connected with the contracting business and 
was one of the builders of the Ohio canal, which was constructed un- 
der the direction of the United States government, 

Samuel A. Robertson received his early education in a log school- 
house of his native county and as soon as he arrived at a suitable age 
was put to work to learn the bricklayer’s trade. After three years’ 
service he felt competent to assume personal responsibility and ac- 
cordingly undertook to complete a contract including a roundhouse 
and shops for the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Indianapolis & Bellefontaine Railway. This contract 
had previously been given up by men of large experience but Mr. 
Robertson applied himself with such energy that it was successfully 
completed, to the entire satisfaction of the railway company, in seven 
weeks. He was later given charge of the construction of depots, en- 
gine houses and bridges on the railway. 

In the spring of 1856, having decided to cast his fortune with the 
west, Mr. Robertson arrived in Des Moines which, although the cap- 
ital of the state, was then a straggling village possessing many of the 
characteristics of the frontier and built mainly of frame houses, Af- 
ter strolling through the streets a short time on the day following his 
arrival and finding money to be scarce and employment uncertain, 
the visitor returned to the wharf and went aboard a steamboat bound 
for St. Louis. On the boat he met J. C. Savery, who advised him to 
return to Des Moines, promising that employment would be provided 
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in avery short time, as Mr. Savery was then on his way to St. Louis 
to secure plans for a hotel which he proposed to erect in the capital 
city. Accordingly Mr. Robertson left the boat at Pella and returned 
to Des Moines, where he later began working on the Savery, now the 
Kirkwood Hotel, but for lack of funds and material the work was 
soon stopped, He next found employment on the courthouse and 
later, being willing to undertake any employment that offered, en- 
gaged in laying sidewalks for several months. His wife was in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and desiring to bring her to Des Moines, he started on 
the journey, going by way of St. Louis, where he arrived some days 
later. The next morning Mr. Robertson presented himself at the 
desk of the hotel to pay his bill when he found to his consternation 
that the currency with which he was supplied had depreciated and 
was absolutely worthless. This was before the organization of na- 
tional banks and the country was flooded with paper promises of in- 
dividual concerns, called “red dog” money, the value of which fluc- 
tuated rapidly and often dropped to zero. The traveler was obliged 
to borrow money with which to pay his bill and ten cents for fare to 
cross the river. However, he determined to proceed upon his jour- 
ney and after arriving in East St. Louis he called upon the superin- 
tendent of the railway leading to Cincinnati, telling him that as an 
old railroad man he would like to ride over the line. This request 
met with a sharp rebuff. As a last resort Mr. Robertson handed to 
the superintendent a letter which he was carrying in his pocket, which 
had been given him by John Brough, general manager of the Cleve- 
land, Bellefontaine & Indianapolis Railway. No sooner had the rail- 
way official glanced at the missive than his demeanor changed. “This 
letter,” said he, “puts a change on the situation. Tt is good for any 
favor you may desire on our line.” George B. McClellan, the gen- 
tleman to whom he presented the letter, was later in command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and in 1864 was candidate of the democratic 
party for president of the United States. 

Upon returning with his wife to Des Moines Mr. Robertson en- 
tered the contracting business, although money was for several years 
very scarce, payment for work being made in groceries, dry goods and 
the various necessities or commodities of life until the approach of 
a brighter era after the beginning of the wat when a currency of the 
national banks made its appearance, At one time Mr. Robertson 
worked a year and received only one dollar in cash and the following 
year only thirteen dollars. He was selected to remodel the postoffice 
building at Des Moines and went to Washington where he secured 
an appropriation of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for that 
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purpose. After completing the desired improvements, also making 
large additions to the grounds and adding a third story and tower to 
the building, he returned thirty-nine thousand dollars to the United 
States government as unused. This is an indication of his character 
and such a man is certain to win the confidence of the community. 
He was given the contract to supply the stone for the state capitol and 
in order to do so was obliged to build a railway to one stone quarry 
and a railway switch to another, the expenditure being quite heavy. 
On this contract he lost forty-eight thousand dollars, but other work 
proved remunerative and in the course of extensive building opera- 
tions he acquired a fortune. In 1878 he became a member of the city 
council and started an era of sidewalk, sewer and paving improve- 
ments which gave him the title of the “father of the sewer system of 
the city.” In 1890 he organized the Des Moines Brick Manufactur- 
ing Company and installed a large plant, demonstrating the value of 
the clay at Des Moines. He was a stockholder in the Iowa National 
Bank and served as president of the institution for several years. He 
was also president and a member of the board of directors of the 
Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Company and served in many 
other business organizations. During recent years he has rested from 
his labors in the enjoyment of a well earned repose. 

On the 24th of March, 1857, Mr. Robertson was married to Miss 
Margaret, daughter of Charles and Isabelle Olive (Courtney) 
Porter, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Charles Porter, whose birth occurred 
in 1795, passed away in 1842, while his wife, whose natal year was 
1800, was called to her final rest in 1888. Unto Mr. and Mrs. Robert- 
son were born nine children, as follows: John Porter, whose birth oc- 
curred in 1858 and who is deceased; Sudabelle, born in 1860, who is 
the deceased wife of Major Charles J]. T. Clark of the United States 
army, by whom she had three children—Robertson, Isabelle and El- 
sie; Edith Courtney, who gave her hand in marriage to J. W. Camp- 
bell, of Des Moines, and has two children, Donald and Alonzo; 
Emma Houston, who is now Mrs, J. K. Rodgers, of New York, and 
has one daughter, Marguerite; Libbie, who died when nine years of 
age; Bertha K., who is now Mrs. J. M. Boggs, of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Lonnie, who died in infancy; Margaret Porter, at home; and 
Bessie, who also died in infancy. 

Mr. Robertson has for many years given his adherence to the dem- 
ocratic party and socially is connected with the Knights of Pythias and 
Elks lodges of Des Moines. He has many genial characteristics and 
his kind and generous disposition has made for him many friends 
among the young and old in the city of his adoption. He early be- 
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came recognized as one of the most public-spirited citizens, a man of 
great civic pride who demonstrated his deep personal interest by his 
unselfish services. In the course of a long and unusually active ca- 
reer he has achieved success and has also gained a place in the estima- 
tion of the people which few men in Des Moines have attained. 
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Levi Jesse Wells 


MONG the men who established successful business en- 
terprises in Des Moines, which are now flourishing, 

A although the founders have passed away, should be 

named Levi Jesse Wells, one of the most energetic 

and capable business men the city has known. He 

came of a long line of good American ancestry, dat- 
ing from early colonial times, He was born near Dimock, Susque- 
hanna county, Pennsylvania, January 28, 1831, a son of Levi and 
Mary (Baird) Wells, and was seventh in direct descent from Hugh 
Wells, who lived in Colchester, England, in 1990. The American 
progenitor of the family was Thomas Wells, who arrived in Massa- 
chusetts in 1620. The great-grandparents of our subject on the pa- 
ternal side were residents of Wyoming valley, Pennsylvania, and the 
head of the household was killed in the Wyoming massacre, the wife, 
with a babe in her arms, escaping to a place of safety. The names 
of this couple appear on a monument erected in the valley as a 
memorial to those who died in defense of their homes. The grand- 
fathers on both sides of the family were members of the patriot army 
in the Revolutionary war, our subject’s grandfather Baird serving 
with the rank of captain. Levi Wells, Sr., was a native of the Key- 
stone state. He established a farm in the midst of a forest, which he 
developed into valuable property, planting a fine orchard and erect- 
ing substantial buildings, some of which are stil] standing, He was 
called away in the prime of life at the age of forty-seven years, 
There were five children in the family of Mr. and Mrs. Wells, four 
of whom grew to maturity: William D., Guy P., Levi J. and Lu- 
cretia (Wells) Stone. 

Levi Jesse Wells possessed limited opportunities of education, as 
he was obliged to begin work in the fields when he was eleven years 
of age, receiving four dollars a month and his dinner. However, he 
attended the district schools for a few terms and was a student at an 
academy for one year. At the age of fifteen years he was appren- 
ticed to the carpenter’s trade, his wages being sixty dollars per year 
and his board. After spending five and one-half years in learning 
the trade, he undertook a contract to build twenty houses for miners 
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for the Jessup & Millard Coal Company, and after completing this 
work came to Polk county, lowa. In 1856 he purchased two lots in 
East Des Moines, upon which he later erected buildings, also be- 
coming identified with building operations around Capitol Square, 
and in other parts of the growing city. Soon after arriving in Des 
Moines he was employed as foreman in the construction of a dam 
across the Des Moines river, and also in the construction of a mill, 
showing an ability which gave him good standing as a practical 
builder. He was for eight months proprietor of the old Grout 
House, but in 1870, he found the vocation to which he was eminently 
adapted, entering the livery business and continuing in that line with 
increasing success during the remainder of his life. He built the 
largest and most complete stables in the city, one of them being lo- 
cated at No. 119 Fourth street, and the other at No. 818 Mulberry 
street, and he also operated a bus and baggage line, carrying the mail 
and meeting fifty-five trains a day. His business became the most 
important of its kind in the city, if not in the entire west, and through 
close application and good judgment he accumulated a handsome 
fortune. Upon the reorganization of the German Savings Bank in 
1900 he was chosen president and served in that capacity until his 
death in 1902. 

In 18¢2 Mr. Wells was united in marriage to Miss Mary Brown, 
-anative of Bradford county, Pennsylvania, and to them two children 
were born: William B., now deceased, and Jesse O., who is now in 
charge of the business established by his father. The mother of 
these children departed this life in 1860, and Mr. Wells was again 
married in 1861, the lady of his choice being Miss Sarah Bailey, a 
native of Maryland, who was reared in Ohio and is now living at 
the family home in this city. 

Politically Mr. Wells gave his support to the republican party, 
and was an earnest advocate of its candidates and principles. He 
took an active part in politics, not as an office seeker but as ‘‘a sen- 
tinel on the tower,” whereby he exerted a powerful influence for the 
betterment of civic affairs. He was genial, affable, kind-hearted and 
generous, a good story teller, and few men of Des Moines enjoyed 
to a greater degree the affection and esteem of their fellow citizens. 
A man of powerful physique and great force of character, he was 
never lukewarm in anything that aroused his interest, but gave to 
whatever he undertook his earnest and undivided attention, thus 
accomplishing very satisfactory results. Generally at the front he 
was keenly alive to the possibilities of Des Moines, as a business and 
commercial center, and he proved an acknowledged factor in its 
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development. He passed away February 15, 1902, and his remains 
were interred in Woodland cemetery, but the memory of his many 
kind acts will long be cherished in the minds of all with whom he 


was associated. 
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Charles Ashman Dudley 


HARLES ASHMAN DUDLEY, who comes of dis- 

tinguished American ancestry and for many years has 

C been prominently known in Des Moines as a lawyer 

and one of its most progressive citizens, is a native 

of Freedom, Portage county, Ohio. He was born 

November 14, 1839, a son of Charles and Sarah 

(Leete) Dudley, both of whom were born in Berkshire county, Mas- 

sachusetts. The father engaged in farming in Portage county, Ohio, 

and he and his wife continued there during the remainder of their 

lives. Mr. Dudley of this review descends on the paternal side 

from Governor Dudley, of Massachusetts, and on the maternal side 

from Governor Leete, of Connecticut, being in the sixth generation 
from the persons named. 

In the common schools of Portage county Charles Ashman Dud- 
ley received his preliminary education. In 1858 he became a student 
of the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute, at Hiram, Ohio, and con- 
tinued there for three years. Desiring to pursue his studies further 
he entered the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, in 1862, and 
was graduated from that institution with the degree of A. B. in 186s. 
The honorary degree of A. M. was awarded him by his alma mater 
in 1906, Drake University having two years previously given him 
the title of LL. B. Mr, Dudley has been a resident of Des Moines 
since 1867. He early showed an ability in his chosen calling which 
attracted a lucrative clientage. By courage, industry, perseverance 
and indomitable will power he worked his way to the front in his 
profession and has been identified with much of the important liti- 
gation in central Iowa. He has also been prominent in business 
affairs and was one of the incorporators of the lowa Loan & Trust 
Company of Des Moines, becoming a director of the company and 
one of the trustees for its bondholders. Unostentatious, quiet and 
mild mannered, but firm and decided in his opinions, he has been a 
lifelong student of human nature, a good diplomatist, a man of even 
temperament and a prosperous and influential citizen. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, in April, 1871, Mr. Dudley was married to 
Miss Sarah A. Washburn, a daughter of Gustavus and Sarah E. 
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Washburn. To this union three children have been born: Cora M., 
who became the wife of Arthur E. Kenyon; Frank L., who married 
Gertrude Peirterson; and Plimmon H., who married Hazel Potter. 
Politically Mr. Dudley gives his earnest support to the Republican 
party and his religious belief is indicated by membership in the 
Central Presbyterian church of Des Moines. He has taken a great 
‘nterest in education and served nine years consecutively, from 1871, 
as member of the board of education of Des Moines, filling the 
chair as president during a portion of that time. At college he be- 
longed to the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, but has never since been 
connected with any secret organization. He 1s a member of the 
Prairie Club and formerly held membership in the Grant Club. 
Although he has passed the seventy-first milestone on life’s journey, 
Mr. Dudley is still actively connected with his profession and his 
clients are among the leading citizens of Des Moines and Polk 
county. In all matters pertaining to citizenship he has represented 
progress and improvement and his influence has ever been exerted 
in behalf of what he regards as just and right. Few men could be 
named in Des Moines who stand higher in the estimation of the 
people of the city than Charles Ashman Dudley. 
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Mobert Rose Weters 


ES MOINES was yet in the pioneer period of its ex- 
istence during the winter of 1855-s6. The red man 

1) had reluctantly yielded possession of the beautiful 

prairies surrounding it, but its local affairs were 

still in a somewhat primitive although progressive 

state of civilization. It was in the autumn of 1855 
or early in the succeeding winter that Robert R. Peters entered this 
community, unobtrusively prepared to share its vicissitudes or assist 
in its development. 

Robert Rose Peters was born March 17, 1836, in Waterloo, Seneca 
county, New York, and was the son of Philip and Hannah (Markle) 
Peters. The Peters and Markle (or Markel) families were of Ger- 
man origin but had located in York county, Pennsylvania, during 
colonial days. Philip Peters was born September 1, 1787, and served 
for a brief time in the war of 1812, in Captain Ireland’s company, 
New York Militia. He expired suddenly at his home in Seneca 
county when the subject of this sketch, the youngest of five children, 
was but five years of age. Under the care of his mother the boy 
attained young manhood in the home of the family on a farm be- 
tween Waterloo and Geneva near Seneca Lake, and from life in 
this romantic region there developed in the lad a lasting admiration 
and love for the beauties of natural scenery. He fitted for college 
in the schools of Waterloo but decided to abandon all thought of a 
collegiate career and go west instead. A pioneering spirit had 
stirred the community in which he lived. Friends and relatives 
were braving the hardships of the little known western country, 
some in northern Michigan, while others, more venturesome, had 
gone to the newly discovered gold regions of California. They went 
and came again or remained and died—it was all a part of the 
enterprise—and Robert R. but followed the example of the others, 
At eighteen years of age, in the winter of 1854, he was teaching 
a district school near Flat Rock, Michigan. ‘The following year 
he attended a business college in Detroit. In the autumn of 1855 
or the early winter of 1855-56, when he was nineteen years of age, 
he entered Des Moines for the first time. Evidently hoping for 
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known as “Ernhurst.” This name was given by the owners to their 
own home, in the early day. This suburb extends north one-half 
mile from University avenue and from Forty-first street on the east 
to Forty-fourth street on the west. The original house, much re- 
modeled, is still occupied by Mrs. Peters. It is located at Forty- 
first street and Forest avenue. A few years later eleven acres were 
purchased and afterward platted under the name of Kenmore. This 
is now a part of the residence district through which Kingman boul- 
evard passes and fronts east on Park Lane (Forty-second street). 
On June 23, 1879, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Peters who was 
named Robert Baylies. On April 15, 1909, the latter was united 
in marriage with Miss Florence Walker, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
T. M. Walker of Des Moines. 

In this community, where he lived until death claimed him, Mr. 
Peters was an active and much respected citizen and was turned to 
for counsel, advice and sympathy. He was a member of the school 
board of the then independent district of Oakdale for some years 
and at the time of his demise was treasurer of the board, which was 
erecting the brick building at Thirtieth street and University ave- 
nue, since known as the Elmwood school, An unsuspected heart 
disorder brought sorrow to many hearts when Mr. Peters passed 
away suddenly at his home on October 13, 1889, aged fifty-three 
years, seven months and six days. His wife and son, the latter then 
ten years of age, survived him. Rarely unselfish and sympathetic, 
he always had been able to enter into both the joys and griefs of 
others and was ready with a helping hand for those in need. He 
was a member of the First Methodist Episcopal church, having 
united with it during the pastorate of the Rev. Alfred Ames, and 
Dr. Ames also delivered the funeral sermon. He was laid to rest 
October 16, 1889, in Woodland cemetery, where the exercises were 
participated in by the Masonic fraternity to which he had belonged. 

An old German, parchment covered theological work printed in 
1703, contains in a blank leaf a record of the births of Henry and 
Hanna Peters and their eight children, 

The grandparents of R, R. Peters were Henry and Hanna, the 
former born April 12, 1764, and the latter July 12, 1767. Their son 
Philip was born September 1, 1787, and died in Waterloo, New 
York, in 1841. He married Hannah Markle (or Markel), who died 
in Waterloo, New York, in July, 1879, aged eighty-six years. Rob- 
ert Rose Peters, born March 17, 1836, was their youngest child. 
Mrs, Catharine Markle (or Markel), mother of Hannah Peters and 
wife of Philip, died in Waterloo, New York, September 7, 1855. 
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Prederich James CAill, Ml. D. 


with the medical profession Dr. Frederick James 
Will has forged constantly ahead. Long since he has 
passed the point of success and is fast reaching that 
of distinction, for his ability is recognized far beyond 
the limits of the city in which he practices. He was 
born in lowa Center in Story county, Towa, on the 11th of June, 
1859, a son of James St. Clair and Kate (Berlin) Will. His father 
was a native of New Market, Virginia, born June 13, 1818, and was 
a son of John Henry Will, a soldier of the war of 1812. 

The family was represented in the Revolutionary war by Henry 
Will, the great-grandfather of the Doctor, who was born in the old 
feudal state of Hesse-Cassel, now a portion of the German empire. 
On leaving his native town in 1843 James St. Clair Will removed 
to Buckhannon, Upshur county, West Virginia, and was married in 
February of the following year to Miss Lavina Hevener, a member 
of the old Hevener family of Virginia, who by marriage are relatives 
of the late Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa. Mrs. Will died 
in March, 1850, leaving two children: Mary Ellen, now the wife of 
Jesse Bowen, a resident of Maxwell, Iowa; and John William, who 
died in 1909 and is buried at lowa Center. In the latter part of 1851 
James 5S. Will was married to Miss Kate Berlin, a daughter of George 
Augustus Berlin, a granddaughter of Frederick Berlin and a great- 
granddaughter of Abraham Berlin. The last named was a member 
of the general committee (or standing committee) of correspondence 
of Northampton county, Pennsylvania, for Easton, elected May 30, 
1776, and reelected at the end of his term in 1777. The records of 
the committee, published in the Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 
Volume 14, from page 600 to 633, abruptly end in August, 1777, 
but during that time Abraham Berlin was present at thirty-eight out 
of forty-one meetings of the committee. It is probable that he was 
chairman of the committee at some time, since in the Journals of 
Congress, January 1, 1777, to July 31, 1778, inclusive, on page 244 
is found the following entry relative to Abraham Berlin’s services 
as such chairman: “In consequence of an adjustment by the commis- 
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sioner of claims, the auditor general reports that there is due to Abra- 
ham Berlin, chairman of the committee of Northampton county, for 
his account of rations supplied Colonel Hands’ battalion last winter, 
at Easton, as well as the militia who were on their way to camp, 
$834.22-90, and for his trouble and expense in advancing great part 
of the money and for paying the remainder, $40, the whole amount- 
ing to $864.22-90." George W. Berlin, a brother of Mrs. Will, was 
a delegate to the secession convention at Richmond, Virginia, and 
was one of the signers of the ordinances of secession of the state of 
Virginia. Kate Berlin became the wife of James St. Clair Will and 
died in 1870. By that marriage there were born three sons: Dr. 
Frederick James Will, of Des Moines; Arthur Lee Will, of Salina, 
Kansas; and Dr. Harry Clayton Will, of Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Will, whose name introduces this record, supplemented his 
common school education by study in the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, where he remained as a student from 1873 until 1876, at 
which time he was appointed a cadet midshipman in the United States 
navy. He entered the naval academy at Annapolis in 1876 but re- 
signed from the navy in 1879. This constitutes the extent of his mil- 
itary service save that from May, 1907, until January, 1909, he was 
surgeon general of the lowa National Guard. Having decided to 
adopt the profession of medicine as his life work, he entered the 
medical department of the State University of Lowa in 1880 and won 
his degree of M. D. in 1883. In March of that year he entered upon 
the active practice of his profession at Jewell Junction, Lowa, and in 
1885 removed to Eagle Grove, where he remained until 1900, becom- 
ing a resident of Des Moines on the 28th of September of that year. 
Prior to his active connection with the medical profession, however, he 
had made his initial step in business life, for during his college vaca- 
tions he had taught school, first in Polk county in 1874 and 1875 and 
afterward in Story county. Since his graduation from the medical 
department of the lowa University, however, he has devoted his en- 
tire time to the practice of medicine and has made continuous progress 
in the field of his chosen labor. Experience and research have 
heightened his ability and his skill is manifest in the excellent results 
which continually follow his efforts. 

In 1885 Dr. Will was appointed district surgeon for the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway and has filled the position continuously 
to the present time or for more than a quarter of a century. In 1897 
he was elected head physician of the Modern Woodmen of America 
for lowa and filled that office until rgor. On the 28th of August, 
1900, he was elected medical director of The Bankers Life Associa- 
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tion, which position he still fills. He is connected with a number 
of the most important medical societies of the country, holding mem- 
bership with the American Medical Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Railway Surgeons, the Tri-State Medical Association, the 
Iowa State Medical Association and the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States. 

The official positions which Dr. Will has filled have been in the 
direct path of his profession save that of postmaster of Eagle Grove, 
to which he was appointed by President McKinley. In May, 1907, 
Governor Albert B, Cummins appointed him to a position on his 
staff and he was also made surgeon general of the Lowa National 
Guard, Governor Cummins also appointed him a delegate to the 
American International Congress on Tuberculosis, which was held 
in St. Louis during the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. He has been 
an active worker in the republican party and in 1896 was an alternate 
delegate to the republican national convention at St. Louis which 
nominated William McKinley. In 1900 he was an alternate dele- 
gate to the national convention at Philadelphia, where William Me- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt were made the standard bearers of 
the party. 

In 1884 occurred the marriage of Dr, Will and Miss Millie A. 
Baldwin, a daughter of Frank M. and Mary (Maxwell) Baldwin, 
Her father was a pioneer merchant of Story county and a native of 
New York, Her mother was a daughter of George Maxwell, who 
held a number of public offices during and after the Civil war and 
at one time represented Story sounty in the general assembly. The 
death of Mrs. Millie Will occurred in 1888 and one son, Frank 
Arthur Will, born August 4, 1886, survived her. On the 14th of 
April, 1904, Dr, Will was again married, this union being with Ethel 
A. Israel, a daughter of Winfield Clayton and Olive (Shearer) Israel, 
of Des Moines. The first representatives of the Israel family in 
America spelled their name D’Israeli and they also trace relation- 
ship to Israel Putnam. Dr. and Mrs. Will have one daughter, Hor- 
tense Olive, born November 30, 1909. Dr. Will is of the Episcopal 
faith and was christened by Bishop Lee, Lowa’s first Episcopal bishop. 
He is well known in fraternal, scientific and social circles, In Ma- 
sonry he is a member of Capital Lodge, No. 110, A. F. & A. M.; 
Corinthian Chapter, No. 114, R. A. M.; Temple Commandery, No. 
4, K, T.; and is also a Noble of the Mystic Shrine, being a member 
of Za-Ga-Zig Temple. He also holds membership with the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows and with the Knights of Pythias and 
belongs to the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
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the State Historical Society of Iowa as well as the Golf and Country 
Club of Des Moines, the Hyperion Club of Des Moines and other 
social organizations. His admission to these societies bespeaks his 
popularity and indicates the fact that he has a large circle of warm 
friends. Whenever his arduous and complex professional duties 
leave him leisure he enjoys meeting with his fellow members of clubs 
and fraternities or in participating in the investigations of the scien- 
tific societies with which he is allied. His interests are broad and 
varied and few men are better informed concerning the questions of 
significant and vital importance to the community and to the nation 
at large. 
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Raimund Seeburger 


ie SK AIMUND SEEBURGER is one of the most promi- 
| nent representatives of the German-American ele- 
, \y7 ment in the citizenship of Des Moines. Careful 
? analyzation of his life record indicates conclusively 


VIZON OR WW that his success has followed untiring effort in legiti- 

mate fields of business and has been based upon per- 
severance and integrity as well as industry. He came to America a 
poor emigrant boy. He was born in Shremberg, Black Forest, Ger- 
many, December 29, 1833, his parents being John and Elizabeth 
(Bruker) Seeburger. His education was acquired in the schools 
of Wurtemberg and in his youth the stories which he heard concern- 
ing America aroused in him the ambition and determination to make 
the land of the free his future home. He was twenty years of age 
when he started for America and after reaching the shores of the new 
world he penetrated into the interior of the country as far as Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

In the spring of 1855 he removed to Iowa, taking up his abode 
in lowa City, where he remained until 1860. He had learned the 
harnessmaker’s trade in his native country and followed it in the new 
world until 1863. Upon his removal to Des Moines in the spring of 
1860 he entered the employ of the Western Stage Company, manu- 
facturers of harness, coaches, hacks, etc., having previously been em- 
ployed by the same company when in Iowa City. All this time he 
was actuated by a desire to engage in business on his own account 
and when his labors and careful expenditure had brought him suf- 
ficient capital he embarked in the retail grocery business in 1863, open- 
ing a store in the center of the block on Walnut between Fourth and 
Fifth streets. Earnest effort to please his patrons, reliable dealing 
and reasonable prices soon built up for him a growing trade and he 
continued in business with gratifying success for eighteen years, Ex- 
perience and opportunity led him to extend the scope of his efforts 
into other fields and while still engaged in the grocery business he 
also established the first commission business in Des Moines, buying 
eggs, butter and other farm products, which he shipped to different 
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markets. From a small beginning his shipping business grew until 
it became the largest in the state of lowa and was successfully con- 
tinued until 1893, adding yearly to the substantial income which 
Mr. Seeburger received, He next engaged in the manufacture of 
butter and established the Capital City Creamery. For a number of 
years he was one of the large creamery butter-makers of the state, 
shipping to all the principal markets of the country. His stamp was 
a guarantee of the excellent quality of the product and he therefore 
found no difficulty in disposing of his creamery output in any mar- 
ket to which it was sent. 

As the years passed on and Mr. Seeburger prospered, he made 
investments in various dividend paying properties. He now has ex- 
tensive interests in oil wells and lands in Louisiana and is the owner 
of large real-estate holdings in Des Moines, including the fine See- 
burger block at the corner of Fifth and Walnut streets. His atten- 
tion is now merely given to the supervision of his invested interests, 
which bring him a most gratifying annual return. 

In Iowa City, in 1857, Mr. Seeburger was united in marriage to 
Miss Fannie Rock, a native of Piennsylvania, and they became the 
parents of six children of whom three are living: Raimund J., who 
was born in Iowa City, March 18, 1860; Albert H., born in Des 
Moines, March 13, 1862; and Walter Lidell, born in Des Moines, 
April 12, 186s. 

The family has long been prominent in the capital city, for during 
the forty-eight years of his residence here Mr. Seeburger’s worth has 
been widely recognized, Des Moines finding in him not only an en- 
terprising and progressive business man but a citizen whose loyalty 
and support can be counted upon at all times. During the period of 
the Civil war he enlisted with the Union troops under Captain 
Charles Weitz, but owing to a lack and shortage of arms when Gen- 
eral Price attempted to enter Lowa, the company was disbanded and 
each volunteer received his honorable discharge. In politics he is 
independent, believing it better to support men best qualified for 
office rather than to hold to strict party lines. He has never desired 
political preferment for himself, content to figure before the public 
only as a business man. His record in this connection is indeed envi- 
able, for, undeterred by obstacles and difficulties in his path, he has 
pushed forward to the goal of success, nor is his path strewn with 
the wreck of other men’s fortunes. His course has at all times been 
a constructive one, not destructive, and in the course of an honorable 
business career he has upbuilded some important commercial inter- 
ests and in time has made investments that enable him now to live 
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practically retired. The most envious cannot grudge him his pros- 
perity, so honorable has it been won and so worthily used. He at- 
tends St. John’s Lutheran church and has been a liberal contributor 
to its support. 





Hon. CHilliam B. Martin 


OT seeking honor but simply endeavoring to do 
his duty, honors have yet been multiplied to Hon, 
William B. Martin, and prosperity has followed all 
his undertakings. He has at times aided in shaping 
the legislation of the state and controlling its execu- 
tive interests, and in the field of private business 

affairs he has become known as a strong personality in banking and 

real-estate operations and in agricultural life. He was born in 

Rochester, Windsor county, Vermont, March 17, 1846, a son of Lo- 

man and Amanda B. (Gibson) Martin, the former of Scotch and the 

latter of English descent. On the ancestral record appears the 
names of those who served in the Revolutionary war. 
Asa pupil in the common schools of Rochester, Vermont, William 

B. Martin began his education and later attended the Orange county 

grammar school at Randolph Center, Vermont, subsequently known 

as the State Normal School. In early life he devoted his attention 
to teaching and farming. He began teaching in the district schools 
of Vermont the winter after he was eighteen years of age and fol- 
lowed the profession for three winter seasons in the Green Mountain 
state, while during the fall and spring terms he attended school. At 
length he started westward, arriving at Geneseo, Illinois, on the day 
that he was twenty-one years of age. He followed farming and teach- 
ing in that locality for two years and in April, 1869, arrived in Adair 
county, lowa. He has since been interested in farming and stock- 
raising, which have constituted an important source of income for 
him. As the years have passed on he has extended his efforts into 
other business lines, becoming president of the lowa Trust & Savy- 
ings Bank, also president of the Inter State Realty Company and 
connected with other real-estate interests. Thus his business affairs 
have constantly broadened until their scope and importance make 
him a prominent factor in financial and business circles in Des Moines 
and central Iowa. 

Appreciative of his worth and ability, his fellow townsmen have 
from time to time elected him to office. He had been a resident of 

Adair county for only two years, when, in 1871, he was elected town- 
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ship clerk. In 1873 he was chosen to the office of county auditor, 
which position he filled for four years. Again he was called from 
the retirement of private life to official service, when in 1891 he was 
elected mayor of the town of Greenfield and served as the chief execu- 
tive there for three years. Still higher official honors awaited him, 
however, for in 1894 he was the candidate of the republican party for 
representative of Adair county in the state legislature. The election 
showed that he was the popular choice for the office and he repre- 
sented his district during the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth general 
assemblies and the twenty-sixth extra session, in which the laws were 
all codified. He served on a number of important committees and 
was chairman of the special committee that prepared and submitted 
the bill that was afterward passed and was known as the Martin 
Mulct Law, governing the sale of intoxicating liquors by saloons. 
When he had proven his worth in local and district offices, Lowa 
called him to public service in his election as secretary of state, which 
office he filled from rgor until 1906, inclusive, his three terms in suc- 
cession evidencing the confidence reposed in him and the recogni- 
tion of able and faithful service during his first term. He is now a 
prominent figure in financial circles as president of the Iowa Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

On the 13th of September, 18o1, in Menlo, Iowa, Mr. Martin was 
married to Miss Lucy E. Derby, the only child of Ira and Clarissa 
Derby. Six children have been born of this marriage: Clara A., now 
the wife of John N. Langfitt; Clyde B., who died in infancy; W. B,, 
who married Bertha Morrison; Fred D., who married Maud Bur- 
get; Olive G., who wedded Edna Goodrell: and Carleton E. Martin. 

In Masonic circles Hon. William B. Martin has attained high 
rank, holding membership in the blue lodge, chapter, commandery 
and the Mystic Shrine. He is an officer in the Presbyterian church 
of Des Moines and an active member of the Grant Club, a leading 
political and social organization of Des Moines, which has had im- 
portant bearing upon the political history of the city, introducing 
many reforms and improvements. He is a man of forceful ability, 
who has wielded a wide influence and left his impress for good upon 
the public life of the state. 
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David Blue furrow 


AVID BLUE MURROW, deceased, was justly num- 
bered among the leading farmers and business men 
of Polk county. He was the owner of three beautiful 
farms and was financially interested in other lines, 
showing a sound judgment in his investments, which 
resulted in gratifying returns, Although nearly four 

score years of age at his death, April 27, 1911, he was still in active 

possession of his faculties and had not transferred the cares of busi- 
ness to younger shoulders, 

He was born in Parke county, Indiana, March 5, 1832, a son of 
Charles and Amy (Blue) Murrow, both of whom were natives of 
Virginia. The father came to Iowa in November, 1842, and for one 
year rented a farm in Henry county. He then removed to Jefferson 
county, where he continued for two years, at the end of which time 
he entered one hundred and sixty acres in Walnut township, Polk 
county, which he cleared and improved, making it one of the valu- 
able properties of the township. After about twenty years he sold 
out to his son David B,. and took up his home with another son, J. S. 
Murrow, in Camp township, with whom he continued to live during 
the remainder of his life, passing away in 1880. The wife and 
mother departed five years previously. 

David B. Murrow came to this state with his parents at ten years 
of age, and as he grew to manhood became thoroughly acquainted 
with the various details of agriculture and stock-raising. He at- 
tended the district schools in Indiana and was a pupil one winter in 
the district school after coming to Polk county. At the age of twenty- 
two years he rented twenty acres of land in East Des Moines and 
began farming on his own account. After an experience of one year 
he entered one hundred and sixty acres in the western Part of the 
county, in Walnut township, under conditions which required him 
to pay forty per cent interest. However, he set vigorously to work 
clearing away the trees and building a house and stable, and after 
five years sold eighty acres at five dollars per acre, later disposing 
of the remainder for nine hundred dollars, which was considered a 
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high price at that time, Having now fairly launched upon his busi- 
ness career, he went to Kansas and entered three hundred and twenty 
acres of government land, which he cultivated for six years, until 
the death of his wife, when he sold out and returned to Polk county. 

Soon after his arrival he bought two hundred and forty acres of 
his father in Walnut township at twenty dollars per acre, and made 
his home upon this farm until 1889, when he moved to Des Moines, 
erecting a handsome residence at No. 1065 Twenty;-second street, 
where he made his home until his death. He was unusually successful 
in business affairs and was the owner of ten acres in the town of Valley 
Junction; three hundred and thirty-four acres of well improved land 
in Walnut township; and one hundred and eighty-one and three 
quarter acres near Grimes, Jowa. He was also a stockholder of the 
Des Moines City Railway and was one of the original stockholders 
of the Lowa National Bank. 

In January, 1865, Mr. Murrow was united in marriage to Miss 
Carrie Nogle, a daughter of David and Mary Nogle, both of whom 
were natives of Ohio. Her father removed from the Buckeye state 
to Indiana, where he lived for about twenty years, when he took up 
his residence in Kansas, where he continued until his death, which 
occurred in 1895. Her mother passed away in 1900. Five children 
were born to Mr. and Mrs. Murrow, namely: Charles H., now a 
resident of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who for eight years served as treasurer 
of Polk county, also filling the position of deputy sheriff for two 
terms; David Grant, who died at the age of twenty-two years; Mrs. 
Nellie Maude McCurnin; Mrs. Myrtle E. Henry; and Mrs. Cora 
Amy Bishard, all of whom are living in Des Moines. The mother 
of these children died in Des Moines, February 7, 1890, from the 
effects of injuries received by horses running away. She was con- 
fined to her bed for three months before her death. She was a 
woman of many estimable qualities and was greatly esteemed by all 
who knew her. 

Mr. Murrow became a member of the Masonic Order, August 
17, 1860, and was a stanch believer in its principles of brotherhood. 
Politically, he was an earnest supporter of the republican party, and 
religiously affiliated with the Christian church. By a life of indus- 
try and unswerving integrity, he gained the good-will of a host of 
people in Polk county, who were happy to know him as a friend and 
as a public-spirited citizen, ever willing to lend his aid to those in 
need of a sustaining hand. At his death he left considerable to 
charity, including the old home farm, valued at about fifty thousand 
dollars, to the Home for the Aged in Des Moines. 
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James Depew Edmundson 


O MAN could be more thoroughly a product of Iowa 
or more closely linked with its growth and pros- 
perity, than James Depew Edmundson of Des 
Moines, retired banker and capitalist, who in his 
sphere has contributed very largely to the develop- 
ment of the financial interests of the state. 

Mr. Edmundson’s life runs along in the same current as does the 
life of the state. He was born within the confines of Iowa while it 
was still in its very beginning. He grew into boyhood as lowa grew 
into her statehood and came into manhood as lowa came into the 
larger promise of her greatness. He struggled to make the best of 
his humble circumstances while Iowa was also struggling to come 
up out of her humble station. His Opportunities expanded as Lowa 
came into her wonderful era of success and prosperity, and it might 
be said that they have come down the years together and that he has 
helped in his way and in his field to make Lowa, while Iowa has 
helped to make him. 

Mr. Edmundson is distinctively a pioneer by birth and ancestry. 
He was born near Burlington in Des Moines county, Lowa, Novem- 
ber 23, 1838, at a time when Iowa was still a territory, and his whole 
boyhood was spent amid frontier surroundings. His father, Wil- 
liam Edmundson, was likewise born in a pioneer home in Harrison 
county, Kentucky, October ¢, 1805, and his father before him was 
a pioneer and a soldier in the Revolutionary war. The name Ed- 
mundson was originally Edmiston, and the family came of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry. Mr. Edmundson, father of James Depew Edmund- 
son, moved with his father’s family from Kentucky to Indiana in 
1828, where he had further experience as a pioneer. After having 
served in the Black Hawk war he removed in 1836 to Des Moines 
county, Lowa, and again became identified with the work of develop- 
ment on the frontier, Not long afterward he returned to Parke 
county, Indiana, for a helpmeet, and January 25, 1838, was married 
to Miss Priscilla Depew, who was born in Botetourt county, Virginia, 
and who came of a French-Huguenot family whose name originally 
was Du Puy. 
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Mr. Edmundson and his bride came at once to Lowa territory and 
made their home in Des Moines county, where he engaged for a 
time in farming, In 1843, however, he chose a new home in the so- 
called “New Purchase,” a tract of land in southeastern Iowa which 
had been recently purchased by the government from the Sac and 
Fox Indians. In that same year, May 31, 1843, Mrs, Edmundson 
died at Fairfield, Iowa. The land on which Mr, Edmundson lo- 
cated, afterward, on its organization, became a part of Mahaska 
county. He remained in that immediate vicinity permanently, as- 
sisted in the organization of the new county of Mahaska, served as its 
first sheriff, engaged in merchandising for several years, filled other 
public offices and took a large part in the development and organiza- 
tion of the new state. He also served as a member of the first general 
assembly of the state. In 1850 he became a frontiersman again, 
joining the great movement to California, where he remained for 
five years, when he returned to Mahaska county and again entered 
into its public life, serving as sheriff a second time. His active career 
ended with his death, September 22, 1862. 

Reared as he was on the frontier, the educational advantages of 
James Depew Edmundson were limited and were confined to the 
subscription schools of the day, with the exception of short terms at 
a normal school at Oskaloosa and a small academy at Newton, which 
closed his school days. But that was not the end of his education. 
The limited education which he had obtained developed a desire for 
knowledge that prompted a self-education, through reading, travel 
and observation that has continued to this day. 

In 1859, Mr. Edmundson had fitted himself to take up the study 
of law and entered law offices in Oskaloosa, where he continued as 
a student until the fall of 1860, when he passed the required exam- 
ination and was admitted to the bar. Although he had the hard- 
earned right to practice, he lacked the money to establish himself 
so he taught a country school in Mahaska county the following 
winter. In the spring of 1861, with his meager savings in his pocket 
and a few law books in his trunk, he removed to Glenwood, Iowa, to 
begin the fight for success. He remained there five years, engaging 
actively in practice and also in the purchase and sale of Iowa lands 
in association with the Hon. William Hale, afterward governor of 
Wyoming. 

Finding large opportunities in the land business, Mr. Edmund- 
son gave up the practice of law altogether and in the spring of 1866 
removed to Council Bluffs, where he became a dealer in farm lands 
on a large scale. He prospered in that undertaking and soon became 
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a factor in the business and financial affairs of Council Bluffs and 
southwestern Iowa. His judgment and experience came into de- 
mand for other enterprises and the scope of his activities was largely 
extended. He became connected with the banking interest of the 
city and in 1882 was instrumental in organizing the Citizens’ Bank, 
afterward the Citizens’ State Bank of Council Blufis, of which he 
was elected president. After a successful existence of fifteen years, 
this bank purchased the First National Bank of Council Bluffs and 
went into liquidation, Mr. Edmundson being elected president of 
the newly acquired institution, which position he held until his 
resignation and removal to Des Moines in rgo0. At that time he 
practically retired from active business, his health having become 
somewhat impaired by many years of close attention to the manage- 
ment of his growing interests. His departure from Council Bluffs 
was the occasion of general regret, because of the large part he had 
taken in the upbuilding of its business institutions and his wholesome 
activities as a citizen, 

On May 25, 1871, Mr. Edmundson was married at Council Bluffs 
to Miss Jennie Way Hart, a daughter of Dr. H. W. and Sarah Way 
Hart, prominent residents of that city. Her death occurred at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, February 12, 1890. On January 1, 1894, he was again 
married at Council Bluffs to Mrs. Laura Barclay Kirby, who died 
at Denver, Colorado, November 16, 1go08, 

Mr. Edmundson has been a lifelong republican and has always 
been devoted to the interests of that party, though never as an oftice- 
seeker, He has never held public position save for a few years when, 
as a young man at Glenwood, he served as deputy collector of internal 
revenue, deputy provost marshal and assistant United States Assessor, 

While he withdrew from all business some years ago, he has 
maintained a keen interest in the affairs of the world and has kept 
himself in close touch with them. He is still active and alert and is 
an extensive traveler. The habit of reading, established in his youth, 
has continued with him always. It has given him a wide fund of 
information and has led to his accumulation of a large and well 
selected library, including many fine volumes. Through his travel 
he has acquired broad and liberal knowledge and an especial interest 
in matters pertaining to art. Mr. Edmundson holds membership in 
the Golf and Country, Des Moines and other prominent clubs of Des 
Moines and is as well known in his later home, as in his earlier home 
in Council Bluffs, where his substantial qualities of manhood and 
citizenship have gained him kindly regard and high respect. 
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Mr. Edmundson is a man of fine sympathies. In his quiet way 
he has done much for philanthropy. His large gift of money made 
possible the erection of the splendid Jennie Edmundson Memorial 
Hospital at Council Bluffs, which was erected in 1906. In com- 
memoration of the organization of Mahaska county, in which his 
father had a large part, he gave to the city of Oskaloosa in 1gog the 
beautiful bronze statue of Chief Mahaska, which stands in the public 
square, and after whom Mahaska county was named. Incidentally, 
in commissioning Sherry E. Fry to make the statue, he gave en- 
couragement to a young Iowa sculptor who won distinguished honors 
in the Paris salon with this piece of work. In 1909 Mr. Edmundson 
was one of the larger contributors to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building fund in Des Moines, These are only the gifts 
the public knows about. There have been many other acts of help- 
fulness which are known only by a few. He has been especially help- 
ful to young men as a friendly patron to those who sought to make 
their own way in the world and establish themselves in places of im- 
portance and usefulness. 

Mr. Edmundson is a devoted Iowan. No man’s affections and 
fortunes could be more closely bound up with those of Iowa than 
his. He loves Lowa, and lowa does him honor for his substantial 
influence in the business field, for his quiet philanthropy and for his 
fine qualities of manhood and citizenship. 








C. B. Park, MM. DB. 


HILE in the later years of his life C. B. Park gave 
his attention to the brokerage business in Des Moines, 
various interests claimed his attention at different 
points in his career and in every connection he dis- 
played those qualities which indicate genuine per- 
sonal worth and a conformity to high standards. The 

regard of his friends so uniformly given him was therefore well 
merited and all who knew him were glad to call him friend. His 
life is the story of New England thrift and business sagacity supple- 
mented by western energy and enterprise. It is true he did not have 
the humble origin or experience the early privations of some men 
who have achieved success, but on the other hand not one in a thou- 
sand who have enjoyed his modest advantages have turned them to 
such excellent account, 

He was born in Grafton, Vermont, December 14, 1834, represent- 
ing one of the old New England families. His great-grandfather 
was a soldier of the Continental army during the Revolutionary war 
and his grandfather was a pioneer settler of Vermont, removing to 
that state when it was almost covered with virgin forest. Previous 
to that day the family had been represented in Connecticut since the 
first of the name sought a home in the new world. The parents of 
Dr. Park were C. B. and Elzina (Tenney) Park, the former a farmer 
and merchant who wisely gave his son opportunity to indulge his love 
of education and study. He early give manifestation of a literary 
taste and delved deep into the best writings of the day. He finally 
completed his literary education at Chester Academy in Vermont 
and then turned to the “learned professions” for a life work. Decid- 
ing upon the practice of medicine he pursued a course of reading in 
the office and under the direction of Dr. L. G. Whiting, of Chester, 
Vermont, while later Professor James H. Armsby, of Albany, New 
York, was his preceptor. When nineteen years of age he entered the 
Albany Medical College, pursuing three years of lectures there and 
still another course in the University of New York city, from which 
he was graduated with the class of 1856. 
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In the same year—on the 3d of July—Dr. Park was married to 
Miss Nancy D. Carlton, of Andover, Vermont, and on the succeed- 
ing day the young couple started for the west and spent one year at 
Darlington, Lafayette county, Wisconsin, but not being satisfied with 
that location proceeded to St. Ansgar, Mitchell county, Iowa. For 
four years Dr, Park was there engaged in practice, after which he 
returned to Vermont and followed his profession in Grafton until 
the year 1862, 

At that time he responded to the country’s call for aid by joining 
the Union army as surgeon of the Sixteenth Vermont Infantry. He 
was on duty with that regiment for several months, after which, at 
the solicitation of Governor Holbrook, he accepted the position of 
surgeon of the Eleventh Vermont Heavy Artillery and so continued 
until he was mustered out. Aldace F. Walker, lieutenant colonel of 
the regiment, afterward published a volume entitled The Vermont 
Brigade in the Shenandoah Valley, in which he says: “Among all 
the faithful soldiers of the brigade the one who will longest be re- 
membered with affection by the greatest number and with the greatest 
reason is Castanus B. Park, of the Eleventh Regiment, the brigade 
surgeon. As a worker Dr, Park was indefatigable and his skill was 
equal to the requirements of his position. Of all its medical staff 
the brigade were justly proud, the assistant surgeons as well as the 
surgeons being always found at their post and shrinking from no 
labor that might benefit their men on the march, in the camp or in 
battle. Their duties were often extremely arduous for in case of an 
engagement the work of the surgeons was just begun when ours was 
over, At and after the battle of Cedar Creek Dr, Park was at his 
table for forty-eight hours consecutively and during this campaign 
it was his duty to perform all the capital operations required in the 
brigade. ‘The number of amputations which he performed was ex- 
ceedingly large, but he traced with care the after-history of each 
patient and in no single instance did one fail of recovery. * This fact 
speaks equally well for the physique of the men and the science of 
the Doctor.” 

A manifestation of the regard entertained for Dr, Park by his 
comrades in arms is indicated by the following letter: 


Townsend, Vt., Sept. 24, 1863. 
Dr. C. B. Park, 
Dear Sir: 
Your visible connection with our regiment as its surgeon has ceased 
but the remembrance of your fidelity, energy and unceasing care will 
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linger long in the hearts of its individual members. In the first place 
you won our confidence by manifesting a skill in the art of healing 
which few possess; then by untiring diligence and continued watch- 
fulness you almost robbed disease of its terrors and death of its vic- 
tims. But this is not all. Your whole intercourse with us was char- 
acterized by gentlemanly deportment and kindly consideration. 
Neither the annoyance of dealing with unpleasant subjects nor the 
necessary inconveniences of camp life induced neglect or sourness, 
In order to manifest our appreciation of your services the accom- 
panying silverware has been selected and I have the honor of pre- 
senting it to you in behalf of the enlisted men of the Sixteenth Ver- 
mont Regiment. Accept it not for its intrinsic worth but for the 
memories which cluster around it. Receive it as an expression of 
grateful remembrance from hearts which have been quickened to 
nobler emotions to the principles of freedom and humanity. I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
Lyman E. Knapp. 

To this Dr, Park made reply as follows: 

Grafton, Oct. 12, 1863. 

Capt. L. E. Knapp, 

Dear Sir: 

I have received a very valuable present of silverware from you, 
in behalf of the enlisted men of the Sixteenth Vermont Regiment, 
and with it the above letter. In receiving a present from such men, 
at a time when my relations as their regimental surgeon had ceased, 
as a testimonial of my services rendered them during our campaign, 
fills my heart with gratitude which words are powerless to convey. 
Their patriotism, courage and fidelity are too well known to the 
world to be mentioned here. If my duty was as well performed as 
theirs I am satisfied. In accepting the present, not for its intrinsic 
worth but as a monumental record of a regiment of brave and intelli- 
gent men who were Willing to sacrifice the comforts of home and 
friends and, if need be, to sacrifice their lives in fighting for justice, 
freedom and constitutional liberty, I tender through you to the donors 
my sincere thanks, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


C. B. Park, Jr. 


When the country no longer needed his aid at the front Dr, Park 
resumed the practice of medicine in Vermont but in the spring of 
1867 again sought a home in Iowa and at that date purchased one 
hundred and sixty acres of land near Grinnell in Poweshiek county. 
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He then largely retired from the practice of his profession and gave 
his attention to agricultural interests. Two years later he removed 
to Grand Junction, the town being established in that year. He there 
erected a residence, established a lumber yard and later engaged in 
the hardware business, He also devoted a part of his attention to 
the improvement of a large farm of four hundred and twenty acres, 
on which he set out extensive and beautiful groves, and he was also 
one of the first in the state to engage in the raising of blooded cattle. 
He was very successful in his stock-raising, and his fine farm attracted 
the attention of all on account of the excellent taste he displayed in 
laying out the grounds surrounding his home, groves and shrubbery 
all having the appearance of receiving the most careful and scientific 
attention. 

In business affairs Dr. Park displayed a keen discrimination and 
sound judgment, carrying forward to successful completion whatever 
he undertook. In time, therefore, he became the possessor of a hand- 
some competence. While still engaged in farming and stock-raising 
he opened a bank in Grand Junction in partnership with his brother, 
B. A. Park, but was the active head and manager of the enterprise. 
Some time afterward he disposed of his farm and having purchased 
his brother’s interest in the bank at the end of two years, he conducted 
it in his own name for a number of years, when he sold out to O. J. 
Dutton. Removing to Des Moines, Dr. Park engaged in the broker- 
age business, which claimed his attention up to the time of his death. 

One of the most severe trials which came to him in all of his life 
was the death of his only son, William L., on the 14th of June, 1886. 
He passed away near Douglas, Wyoming, when twenty-five years 
of age. He had been afforded good educational opportunities and 
it seemed that a bright future was before him. The Doctor ever 
manifested the keenest concern in his welfare, in his interests and 
all that made up his life, and his demise was a crushing blow to the 
father and other members of the family. Another child had died in 
infancy, leaving Jennie May as the only surviving representative of 
the Park family at the present time, for the father died in Des 
Moines, September 1, 1891, and the mother, after surviving him for 
about sixteen years, passed away on the 16th of November, 1907. 

At his death a local paper of Grand Junction said; “There was 
no citizen during the eighteen years Dr. Park lived in Grand Junc- 
tion who was more highly esteemed. His advice was sought by all 
and his opinions respected. His influence was always good. He 
was a matter-of-fact man who was always candid and took a practical 
view of both public and private affairs. He was often honored by . 
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his neighbors and fellow citizens for his sterling worth and excellent 
business qualifications, being elected four times as member of the 
Greene county board of supervisors and serving three terms as chair- 
man of that body. He lived a most exemplary life and in his home, 
surrounded by his family, he was most happy.” 

Dr. Park was a member of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
was ever interested in the welfare of his comrades. He has been 
spoken of as “the perfect husband and the perfect father.” All who 
knew him recognized his loyalty and progressiveness in citizenship 
as well as his faithfulness in friendship. His life was upright and 
his nobility of character commended him to the highest regard of 
all who knew him. In politics he was a republican with whig ante- 
cedents and in his fraternal relations was connected with the Masons. 
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Shelby A. Kingman 


HE spirit of enterprise which has ever been the 
dominant factor in the upbuilding of the middle west 
sii was manifest in the life and work of Shelby A. King- 
man, who for a considerable period operated in real 
estate in Des Moines. Always quick in recognizing 
possibilities and taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties that were offered, he worked his way upward and his belief in 
the city and its improvement found expression in his operations in 
real estate. He was a native of Tazewell county, Illinois, where he 
acquired his early education, which was supplemented by study in 
Eureka College. He was reared to farm life, early becoming familiar 
with the duties and labors that fall to the lot of the agriculturist. In 
early manhood he not only followed farming, but also engaged in 
teaching school. Desiring a business career of a more strictly com- 
mercial nature, he went to Peoria, Illinois, where for a time he was 
engaged in the drug business. In 1872 he came to Iowa, where he 
turned his attention to the lumber, grain and coal trade, which he 
followed successfully for some years, or until his removal to Des 
Moines in 1890. Becoming interested in the city and believing that 
it had a successful future before it, Mr. Kingman established his 
home in Des Moines and, in connection with his brother Frank, began 
to buy and sell real estate. They owned and opened up the Meyerly 
addition and other important tracts here and became very active and 
successful as real-estate agents and operators. They thoroughly in- 
formed themselves concerning property values, recognizing the 
possibility of increase and diminution in land values, and by their 
investments on their own behalf proved the soundness of their judg- 
ment in their chosen field of business. 

In Farmington, Illinois, March 17, 1872, Mr. Kingman was 
united in marriage to Miss Mary M. Leeper, a native of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, whose people were connected with farming interests 
in McLean and Fulton counties, that state. Two children have been 
born unto Mr. and Mrs. Kingman: Mary Maude; and Shelby, now 
deceased. The daughter was married October 22, 1902, to Ennis K. 
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Eberhart, a native of Lyons, Iowa, and they have one son: Ennis 
Kingman, born October 31, 190s. 

Mr. Kingman died September rr, 1900, while on his way home 
from Europe. His loss was keenly felt in the church, of which he 
was an active member, in business circles, where his activity was leay- 
ing a deep impress, and most of all in his home, where he exemplified 
the traits of a loving and devoted husband and father. He was al- 
ways an earnest and faithful member of the Methodist church, and 
while living in Peoria served for a number of years as superintendent 
of the Sunday school and in various church offices. After his re- 
moval to Des Moines he did not accept office in the church, but 
always remained one of its active members and generous supporters, 
He was likewise greatly interested in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, believing that there should be thrown around boys and 
young men such influences as will aid them to develop in the highest 
degree of perfection possible the physical, mental and moral nature, 
that life may count for its utmost. He was ever ready to speak an 
encouraging word, and his greeting was most cheery. Hope and 
purpose dominated in his life, and in his church work, as in his busi- 
ness, he realized that the accomplishment of one task should serve 
as a starting point toward the accomplishment of others. His memory 
is Cherished by those who knew him, for his admirable qualities 
bound him to those with whom he came in contact by ties of strong 
friendship. 
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Norman Mensmore 


HE business record of Norman Densmore is such 
as any man might be proud to possess, for he has 
never made engagements that he has not kept nor 
incurred obligations that he has not met. He enjoys 
in unusual degree the confidence and respect of his 
colleagues and contemporaries, He has now passed 

the eighty-first milestone on life’s journey yet still remains an active 
factor in the world’s work. Old age need not necessarily suggest 
idleness or want of occupation. ‘There is an old age which grows 
stronger and brighter as the years pass and gives out of its rich stores 
of wisdom and experience for the benefit of others, Such is the 
record of Norman Densmore, who in 1906 was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association and has 
since made his home in Des Moines. 

He was born in the state of New York, September 19, 1829. His 
father, Orrin Densmore, and his mother, Elizabeth (Fowler) Dens- 
more, removed with their family to Wisconsin in 1846 and in 1856 
became residents of Minnesota, where the father remained until his 
death. At one time he was extensively interested in the lumber in- 
dustry there but the later years of his life were devoted to educational 
work, during which period he served as assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction, He passed away in 1878, and his wife died in 
Minnesota in 1896. 

Norman Densmore began his education in the public schools of 
New York and continued his studies in Wisconsin, after which he 
engaged in farming and also followed the profession of school teach- 
ing for several terms. In early manhood he was likewise engaged 
on the construction work of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
and was present at the laying of the first rail and also when the last 
rail of the division was laid at Mason City, lowa. Industry and 
diligence have ever been numbered among his chief characteristics 
and have been the salient features in the consecutive progress which 
he has made, In 1877 he removed to Cerro Gordo county, Iowa, 
where he took up the occupation of farming and was thus identified 
with agricultural pursuits until 1892, when he retired from active 
work, although he is still financially interested in farming and is 
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the owner of large landed possessions, His integrity as well as his 
diligence in business affairs constituted an element in his splendid 
success. Moreover, it has been characteristic of Mr. Densmore that 
he has carried forward to successful completion whatever he has 
undertaken. In 1892 he entered the insurance business in Mason 
City and found this also a profitable field of labor. He bent his 
energies to a thorough mastery of the business, familiarizing himself 
With insurance in every department, In 1906 he came to Des Moines 
and accepted the presidency of the lowa Mutual Tornado Insurance 
Association and is now the chief executive officer of a corporation 
which has made for itself a substantial name and place in the insur- 
ance circles of the country. 

In 1853 Mr. Densmore was married to Miss Delia Webster, a 
native of New York, the marriage having been celebrated in Illinois. 
They now have four living children: Ray, chief clerk with the 
American Bridge Company of Chicago; Mrs. Elsie Joyner, of St. 
Paul; Ora A., a practicing physician of Mason City, Lowa; and C. 
Webb, a lieutenant in the United States navy. A son, Ellis, died in 
Alabama at the age of twenty-two years and a daughter, Iva, passed 
away in Wisconsin at the age of five years. 

In politics, since the Organization of the party, Mr, Densmore 
has been an active republican and a leader in the party ranks. He 
served in the twentieth and twenty-first general assemblies of Iowa 
and left the impress of his individuality upon the legislation enacted 
during those sessions. He is usually found where the intelligent men 
are gathered in the discussion of questions of vital importance to 
the public and, as few men of his years do, keeps in close touch with 
the questions of the day and the trend of modern thought and prog- 
ress. He was a promoter of the first successful cooperative elevator 
insurance company in Iowa, being the founder of the Rockwell 
Farmers Cooperative Society and the principles used by all success- 
ful organizations of that kind. When commission men in the creat 
grain markets of Chicago and Iowa shipping points refused to handle 
grain shipped to them by cooperative societies, Mr. Densmore called 
together the cooperative men of Iowa. About seventy of them met 
at Rockwell and formed the Iowa Farmers Cooperative Grain 
Dealers Association, now numbering twenty-five hundred members. 
Now every commission merchant in the country is only too glad to 
get cooperative grain. At the last annual meeting of the association, 
Mr. Densmore was present and addressed the meeting. He was 
greeted with loud applause when he came into the hall. for the farm- 
ers appreciate what he has done for them. 
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VEESYW F THE members of the bar now deceased who attained 










WV; Vi high standing in Polk county William Phillips will 
V, V; long be remembered with reverence and esteem on 
( Vi 





VW account of his unusual ability and sterling worth. He 
ZS AD sOwas born at Steubenville, Jefferson county, Ohio, 

September 22, 1827, a son of Thomas and Rebecca 
(Irwin) Phillips. Both of the parents were natives of Pennsylvania, 
the father being of Irish and the mother of Welsh descent. 

William Phillips was reared upon a farm and received his early 
education in the public schools. Later he became a student at col- 
lege, where he made thorough preparation for a career that brought 
him into contact with many of the brightest minds of the west. In 
1851, being then twenty-four years of age, he came to Illinois and 
temporarily engaged in the mercantile business at Peoria, Galesburg 
and Henderson. However, he was plainly intended by nature for a 
professional career, and after pursuing the study of law for several 
years he was admitted in 1854 to the Illinois bar. Later, in the same 
year, he came with his parents to Lowa, locating on a section of land 
in Greene county, near the present town of Jefferson, which he laid 
out, also being one of the prominent workers in securing the location 
of the county seat at this place. 

In July, 1856, he came to Des Moines, which had been selected as 
the capital of the state, although at that time a straggling village. 
Here he associated in practice with Judge Curtis Bates, then one 
of the leading attorneys of the state, and soon demonstrated his ability, 
which later became generally acknowledged throughout the state, as 
the possessor of a mind of unusual legal discernment and marked 
intellectuality. In 1859 the partnership between himself and Judge 
Bates having been dissolved, he became senior member of the firm 
of Phillips & Phillips, the junior member being James H. Phillips, 
a brother of our subject. This firm proved highly successful and 
subsequently admitted Colonel C. H. Gatch, the title becoming Phil- 
lips, Gatch & Phillips. In a few years Mr. Gatch withdrew and 
was succeeded in the firm by Colonel E. J. Goode. The retirement 
of James H. Phillips, on account of his election as mayor.of the city, 
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led to a partnership which existed for a number of years between 
William Phillips and Hon. James G. Day, who had previously served 
as justice of the supreme court of Iowa. However, in 1894, by mutual 
agreement this partnership was dissolved and two years later the firm 
of Phillips, Ryan & Ryan was formed, which continued until the 
death of the senior member, which occurred on the 29th of November, 
1901. Mr. Phillips was the head of all of the firms named, except 
the first, and it was largely through his ability and application that 
these firms gained their unusually high standing in the courts of the 
state. He was also identified with various business interests, being 
for a number of years president of the Merchants Consolidated In- 
surance Company, and his advice in business affairs as well as in law 
was greatly prized. 

On the 2oth of August, 1857, Mr. Phillips was happily united in 
marriage to Miss S. Jennie Rutan, a member of one of the prominent 
families of Iowa and a niece of Governor Samuel Kirkwood and 
granddaughter of Governor Clark, one of the territorial governors - 
of Lowa. Four children were born to Mr. and Mts. Phillips: Nellie 
and John Franklin, both deceased: Thomas William, now living at 
Des Moines; and Jennie B., the deceased wife of Dr. J. B. Hardy, a 
prominent physician of Phoenix, Arizona, Mrs. Phillips makes her 
home in Des Moines, where she has a wide circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Mr. Phillips was of a genial and sociable disposition and he 
made a host of friends in the course of a long and active career as a 
leader at the bar of Polk county. He was a close student and an 
indefatigable worker in his profession, leaving no avenue unexplored 
in his conduct of a cause. He loved the work in which he was en- 
gaged and was an able advocate and counselor and a strong pleader, 
his deductions being logical and his application of legal principles 
almost invariably correct. In his private life he was thoroughly 
conscientious and in an eminent degree he gained and retained the 
confidence and respect of all who knew him. There was probably 
no man who did so much to start young men on the right road to 
success, both in an advisory and financial way, and many times men 
in later years came to him and told him how much of their success 
was due to his friendship, advice and assistance. He was also a very 
liberal contributor to the churches of Des Moines, irrespective of 
creed. 
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OVEN into the history of Des Moines is the record of 

the Ankeny family. Not only have representatives of 

W the name borne a part in the business development of 
this city but even a more important part in develop- 

ing the social atmosphere and stimulating the intel- 

lectual and moral culture upon which the fabric of 

city life is built. It was in November, 1867; that Joseph Ankeny and 
his wife, Harriet (Giese) Ankeny came to Iowa, although in 1854 
Mr. Ankeny had entered land near what is now the town of Ankeny. 
The family is descended from French Huguenot ancestry, the name 
being originally written Angene. Representatives of the name went 
to Germany in the days of Protestant persecution in France and from 
the fatherland emigration was made to Lancaster county, Pennsylva- 
nia, and thence to Maryland. De Walt Ankeny, or Angene, came to 
the new world in the ship Neptune from Rotterdam in October, 1746, 
in the company of his uncle, Casper De Walt. He was eighteen years 
of age. Two brothers, Nicholas and Theabold, had preceded him. 
The first record of land owned by the family shows that it was in Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania. Other records indicate purchases of 
property in other parts of Pennsylvania and Maryland. De Walt 
Ankeny lived near Clear Spring, Maryland, and married Mary Jane 
Dorner, who came to America with her father, Thomas Dorner, and 
two brothers, Christian and Peter. To this union were born two sons, 
Christian and Peter. After the death of his first wife De Walt An- 
keny married Margaret Friedline and had ten children, including: 
John, Henry, David, George, Jacob, Mary and Elizabeth. Peter, the 
second son of De Walt and Mary Jane (Dorner) Ankeny, was born 
March 6, 1751. He married Rosina Bonnet, whose father, Jean Bon- 
net, was the proprietor of the first inn west of the Alleghanies on 
Forbes Road. They crossed the mountains on horseback into Penn- 
sylvania about 1773, where he had bought a large tract of land called 
“The Manor.” He was one of the proprietors of the town of Somer- 
setand gave to the village a site for a school and churchyard, and left 
to each of his ten children a farm. The record of his children 1S as 
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follows: Catherine, who gave her hand in marriage to Peter Meyers; 
Elizabeth, the wife of Michael Hugus; Rosina, who wedded George 
Shaver; Susanna, the wife of Andrew Stewart; Peter; John; Jacob 
and Henry, twins; Isaac; and Joseph. 

The birth of Joseph Ankeny occurred in Somerset, Pennsylvania, 
June 30, 1802, and he was only two years of age when he lost his 
father. He did not attend school after he reached the age of thirteen 
years. In the school of experience, however, he mastered life’s valu- 
able lessons, and became recognized as a man of affairs, manifesting 
keen insight into business situations. In early life he managed a gen- 
eral store for his brother-in-law, Peter Meyers, in Ligonier, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1820 he went down the Ohio river from Pittsburg on a 
raft. The waters were swollen by the spring floods and very treach- 
erous and the banks were lined with dense forests inhabited by In- 
dians. His brother John had previously taken his family to Browns- 
ville, Illinois, to which point he made his way. He afterward re- 
turned to Pennsylvania and also spent some time with an uncle, Col- 
onel John Bonnet, in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 29th of July, 1823, in Berlin, Pennsylvania, Joseph An- 
keny married Harriet Susannah Giese, a daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Giese, who came to the United States in 1776. He was an early mis- 
sionary and pioneer minister of the German Reformed church and 
from 1795 until 1838 was pastor of the church at Berlin. He pos- 
sessed great influence among the people of his congregation. He was 
aman of imposing presence, possessed a fine voice and played upon 
several different musical instruments, He had been educated in Mar- 
burg University, Germany, for the practice of medicine and had 
come to the new world with the Hessian army in 1776. He married 
Anna Maria Baker near Fredericktown, Maryland. As her parents 
opposed her going to Germany to live, Rev. Giese suffered disinher- 
itance for her sake, remaining a resident of the new world. She was 
a woman of beautiful and amiable character, who proved of great 
assistance to her husband in his labors in the ministry. Rev. Giese 
had several children, His son, Valentine Giese, born in Lovettsville, 
Virginia, in 1785, was captain of the Fayette County Blues of Penn- 
sylvania in the war of 1812 and escorted La Fayette through that 
county when the French general revisited America in 1824. He was 
also an intimate friend of General Jackson and visited at the White 
House. Others of the family were: Mrs. Catherine Loar Herbert; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lowry; Mrs. Anna Maria Ream; John Giese, a 
Methodist minister; Mrs. Harriet S. Ankeny; and a half-sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Compton. 
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Following the marriage of Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Ankeny they 
lived for several years on the home farm in Somerset, Pennsylvania. 
In 1831, however, they moved westward to Ohio with “the best 
equipped outfit that ever left Somerset county for the new north- 
west.” For a year they lived upon a farm in Holmes county, Ohio, 
and then took up their abode in Millersburg, where he occupied a 
position among the leading merchants of the village for more than 
two decades, during which period he made frequent trips by stage 
and horseback to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and to New 
England factory towns to purchase goods. He was also associated 
with others in the ownership and operation of a large flour mill, 
which was later destroyed by fire. He always owned farms and be- 
came interested in the west, purchasing lands in.Ohio, Illinois and 
Iowa. With his wife he often drove to the leading towns of Ohio to 
attend fairs and Masonic festivals. He was initiated into the Ma- 
sonic fraternity December 1, 1823, at the age of twenty-one years and 
six months. This was at the height of the Morgan excitement, He 
served as warden and worshipful master of Lodge No. 84, and in 
1845 became a charter member of Spartan Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of 
Millersburg, Ohio, in which he served as first senior warden and as 
treasurer. In 1854 Mr, and Mrs, Ankeny visited the Crystal Palace, 
established by P, T. Barnum in New York. A progressive spirit 
characterized them always and made them leaders in the social as 
well as the business circles of the communities in which they lived. 
Mr. Ankeny was also prominent in political affairs. From 1834 un- 
til 1836 he represented Holmes county in the Ohio legislature and 
on the 13th of February, 1838, was appointed postmaster of Millers- 
burg. He was one of the electors who carried the Ohio vote to Wash- 
ington at the time of Lincoln’s first election and returned home con- 
vinced from his conversation with Vice President Brecken ridge that 
war was inevitable, the feeling being so greatly strained all over the 
country. He had been reared in the democratic faith. He disap- 
proved of slavery but was not then an abolitionist. However, he voted 
for Fremont and was a devoted Lincoln man. He was a constant 
reader of the New York Tribune, published by Horace Greeley, and 
remained during the dangerous times a faithful and fearless patriot, 
uncompromising in his support of what he believed to be right. 
Feeling ran high in those days but time softened this and estrange- 
ments then begun were forgotten and forgiven in the renewed friend- 
ships of later years, | 

When in Pennsylvania Mr. Ankeny was commissioned by Goy- 
crnor J. Andrew Schulze as lieutenant colonel of the Allegheny 
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Jackson Legion of the State Militia, Second Brigade of the Twelfth 
Division, composed of counties Bedford, Somerset and Cambria. 
He served until he moved to Ohio. His commission was dated at 
Harrisburg, August 3, 1828. Following his removal to Ohio he was 
commissioned, July 4, 1834, a brigadier general of the Ohio Militia 
at a time when muster days were important events. The horse he 
rode while engaged in military duty became celebrated for his ability 
to stand fire without flinching. Mr. Ankeny was an advocate of the 
Union cause and while he had passed the age limit for soldier duty at 
the front, was a stalwart advocate of the war policy and a most ear- 
nest champion of President Lincoln. In fact his feeling for the mar- 
tyr president transcended mere admiration. Both Mr. and Mrs. An- 
keny held to the oldtime customs of hospitality, their home ever being 
open for the reception of friend and stranger. They were possessors 
of the first piano in Millersburg and their household was the center 
of many delightful social affairs. They never grew old in spirit but 
mingled among the younger people who delighted in their compan- 
ionship. Both Mr. and Mrs. Ankeny had been reared in the Ger- 
man Reformed faith but while living in Millersburg Mrs. Ankeny 
became a member of the Church of Christ. 

In the year 1854 Mr. Ankeny visited Iowa and entered land in 
the vicinity of what is now the town of Ankeny, so named in honor 
of his son, John Fletcher Ankeny. In 1867 he brought his family to 
this state. ‘The new farm was fenced and improved and an orchard 
was set out. He was deeply interested in horticulture and did much 
to promote fruit-raising in Ohio as well as Lowa. Follewing their 
arrival in Des Moines the family lived with the eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Susanna Barcroft, until 1871, when at the corner of Tenth and Lo- 
cust streets the Ankeny home was established and became, as did the 
Millersburg home, the center of warm-hearted hospitality. Across 
the road from their home was a cornfield and an orchard which Mr. 
Ankeny greatly desired to see converted into a park, but when the 
city father said “the project was to enhance the value of his own prop- 
erty’ Mr. Ankeny withdrew the offer of a gift of five hundred dol- 
lars which he had made for that purpose, as did also C. H. Getchell, 
who lived on Ninth street. 

On the 29th of July, 1873, Mr. and Mrs. Ankeny celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage, on which occasion their nu- 
merous descendants gathered about them and there were recounted 
many interesting events of the wedding day of fifty years before, when 
the bride had been attired in a white silk gown, trimmed with a lace 
ruff, part of which is still a treasured relic in the family. After the 
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ceremony they had ridden horseback over the mountain road from 
Berlin to Somerset, a distance of nine miles, accompanied by nine 
couples to attend the infare held the following day for the newly 
wedded pair. The wedding gifts of 1823 included a set of chairs, 
chests of linen, tables and bureaus of quaint style which are now 
cherished as heirlooms by their descendants. Some of the old books 
and a time-worn German Bible have been donated to the Iowa His- 
torical department. ‘The death of Mr. Ankeny occurred May to, 
1876. He was a man of most positive character, strong in his convic- 
tions, his opinions, however, being the result of careful consideration. 
Fis was a splendid record of a self-made man, honorable in every re- 
lation of life. Mrs. Ankeny survived until 1897, reaching the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-six years and three months. Her memory ts 
enshrined in the hearts not only of her children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren but of all who knew her. Her life was an in- 
spiration to those with whom she came in contact and her influence 
remains as a blessed benediction to all. A lady of natural culture 
and refinement, her life was filled with good deeds and actuated by 
high and noble purposes. 

The family of Joseph and Harriet Ankeny consisted of eight 
children. John Fletcher, the eldest, was born in Somerset county, 
Pennsylvania, May 6, 1824, on the farm owned by his grand- 
father and where his father also was born. He was seven years 
of age when the family removed to Millersburg, Ohio. When fif- 
teen years of age he went with a surveying party on the Maumee 
canal in the Black river country. He began the study of medicine 
with Dr, Jacob Voorhees and later attended medical college in 
Cincinnati. He began practice with Dr. McNeal at Canal Dover, 
Ohio, but in 1846 removed to Kenton, where he practiced his pro- 
fession and served as postmaster. In 1849 he went to California 
and became clerk of the first legislature of that state. After visit- 
ing the Hawaiian islands he returned to Freeport, Illinois, in 1854 
and in 1856 married Miss Sallie Wolgamot, of Millersburg, Ohio. 
He was associated with Lincoln in the campaign of 1860 and 
was elected a member of the Illinois legislature from Stephenson 
county. In 1869 he moved with his family to Des Moines and 
in 1872 became a member of the city council. He was the founder 
of the town of Ankeny and was one of the promoters and stock- 
holders of the Minnesota Narrow Gauge Railroad, now a branch 
of the Northwestern. In 1882 he purchased a large tract of land on 
Indian river in Brevard county, Florida, and founded the town of 
Ankona Heights. On one of his trips south he was taken seriously 
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ill and died at Stark, Florida, in 1886. His remains were brought 
back to Des Moines for interment in Woodland cemetery. He was 
aman of genial disposition, of strong intellectuality, probably ahead 
of his time. ‘There were four daughters in his family: Florence, 
married George P. Russell; and has a son, Fletcher Ankeny Russell, 
living in Ankona, Florida; Mary Bird, married Benson E. Israel and 
hasason, William Dwight Israel; Harriet Giese, married Delos W. 
Mott, of Hampton, Lowa; and Susanna became the wife of Ernest 
W. Brown and the mother of two sons, Emerson Ankeny, who died 
in infancy, and Robert Ankeny Brown. 

Peter De Walt, the second son of Joseph Ankeny, was born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1826, on the old farm at Somerset, Pennsylvania. He was 
educated at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, and was lieutenant of 
Company B, Fourth Ohio Regiment in the Mexican war. He studied 
law and practiced in Ohio but afterward came to Iowa and devel- 
oped a farm near Berwick, which he still owns although he is now 
living in Ankona, Florida. He married Miss Ellen Lorah at At- 
lantic, lowa. They have one son, Paul, and four daughters: Rose 
Bonnet, wife of Edgar Lewis, whose home is in Florida, has two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Edna attending school at Mount Eagle, 
Tennessee. The other daughters of Peter are: Daisy, the wife of 
Frank O. Green, of Des Moines; Louise, the wife of George W. Bur- 
nett, of Des Moines; and Mabel, the wife of William Matthews, of 
Dubuque, who has one child, Ellen Louise. 

Henry Giese, the third son of Joseph Ankeny, died at his home 
in Corning, lowa, March 17, 1906. He was born in Somerset county, 
Pennsylvania, December 24, 1827, and in 1831 went with his par- 
ents to Millersburg, Ohio, where he grew to manhood, In 18s0 he 
went to California owing to the gold excitement, and there remained 
for five years, after which he returned to Ohio. Soon, however, he 
again came to the west, settling in Adams county, Iowa. After a 
short time he was elected county clerk, which position he resigned at 
the outbreak of the Civil war to join Company H, Fourth Iowa In- 
fantry, of which he was elected first lieutenant while later he was 
promoted to the captaincy. He was tendered the promotion of major 
but refused, on account of a promise given the parents of his youth- 
ful recruits that he would never leave them. He participated in 
twenty-eight engagements, among which were Pea Ridge, Lookout 
Mountain, Chickamauga and Vicksburg, It is said he was the first 
man to enter Vicksburg after its surrender and in November, 186a, 
was mustered out. He then located on a farm south of Quincy, Iowa, 
where he resided until appointed postmaster which necessitated his 
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removal to Corning, serving under Presidents Arthur and Harrison. 
He was also a member of the board of supervisors for a number of 
terms. He was one of the oldest Masons in the county and was treas- 
urer of Eureka Chapter, R. A. M., of Corning, from its organiza- 
tion until his death. He also served as a member of the Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga National Military Park Commission which 
located the Iowa troops. On the 30th of October, 1859, he married 
Fostina H. Newcomb, and they had seven children. Their eldest 
son, Joseph Newcomb Ankeny, and his wife, Alma, had the follow- 
ing children: Jessie V., a missionary teacher in China; Blanche, the 
wife of Charles Chapman, of Prescott, Iowa; Ralph, of Sturgis, 
South Dakota; Helen, Homer, Harriett Louise, Florence and Henry 
Giese, all of York, Nebraska. Warren B. Ankeny, second son of 
Henry Giese Ankeny, and his wife, Osia Joslin, have two children: 
Colin Clinton and Fostina, of Corning, Iowa. John B, Ankeny, of 
Dixon, Nebraska, the third son, and his wife, Lou Devore, have two 
sons: Chester Devore, and Russell Barcroft. Harry Ankeny, the 
fourth son, is deceased. Rollin V, Ankeny, the fifth son, and his wife, 
Edyth, have two children, Harold and Barbara, living in Ankona, 
Florida. Dr, Ralph Ankeny, the sixth son and his wife, Jessie, of 
Marseilles, [linois, have a son, Ralph Ankeny, Jr. Elizabeth, wife 
of Harry H. Harris, of Orient, Lowa, has one child, Fostina. 
Rollin Valentine Ankeny, the fourth son of Joseph and Harriet 
(Giese) Ankeny, was born in Somerset, Pennsylvania, May 22, 1830, 
ona farm preempted by his grandfather, Captain Peter Ankeny. He 
attended the local schools in Millersburg, Ohio, studied medicine 
and became part owner of a drug store, In 1853 he married Miss 
Sarah Irvine, a daughter of his preceptor, Dr. James S. Irvine. In 
1856 he removed with his family to a farm of three hundred and 
twenty acres, a gift from his father, in Stephenson county, Illinois, 
and at the outbreak of the Civil war they removed to Freeport, where 
he assisted in recruiting a company of which he was elected captain 
in September, 1861. He was very efficient in caring for the wants of 
his company in procuring necessary clothing and needed supplies. 
After the surrender of Fort Donelson he was placed on detached sery- 
ice as brigade quartermaster and when the Fourth Division was fully 
organized General Hurlbut assigned him to duty as division quarter- 
master, which place he filled with credit and was recognized as staff 
officer of General Hurlbut. He resigned December 31, 1862. The 
One Hundred and Forty-second Illinois was organized at Freeport 
by Colonel Rollin V. Ankeny and was mustered in June 18, 1864, for 
One hundred days, The command was assigned to duty in guarding 
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the Memphis & Charleston Railroad at White station, Memphis, 
Tennessee. Governor Yates in his last annual message paid these 
troops a high and deserved compliment and Captain Ankeny was 
brevetted brigadier general by act of the senate and President An- 
drew Johnson. After the war he went to Winterset, Iowa, where 
he engaged in the lumber business and later removed to Des Moines, 
where for several years he was United States marshal. He also 
served as United States land surveyor in Florida and Oregon for a 
term of years and after returning to Des Moines was assistant over- 
seer of the poor and coroner of Polk county. He was a Knight 
Templar, a member of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
a member of the Grand Army of the Republic and the Union Vet- 
erans Union societies. He died in Des Moines, December 24, 1901. 
Unto him and his wife were born five children. The eldest, Irvine 
Ankeny, was born at Millersburg, Ohio, in 1854. Harriet Louise, 
born October 20, 1856, became the wife of John Conger and died at 
Fresno, California, in 1887. She had two children: Rollin Valen- 
tine, who died in childhood; and Edwin. Joseph, the third child of 
Captain Ankeny, was born in Millersburg, Ohio, and died in in- 
fancy. Rollin Valentine, the next son, was born September 1, 1871, 
at Freeport, Illinois, and is now cashier of the Seattle (Wash.) Na- 
tional Bank, the largest bank on the Pacific coast. He married Miss 
Nellie Randolph, of Des Moines, and they have one son, Irvine. 
Mary Bonnet, the youngest of the children of Captain Rollin An- 
keny, became the wife of Fred H. Hunter, who is interested in a rice 
plantation in Arkansas. In 1909 he represented Polk county in the 
state legislature. They have three children, Leland, Josephine and 
Rollin Valentine, 

Susanna Fletcher Ankeny, the eldest daughter of Joseph Ankeny, 
was born on a farm near Millersburg, Ohio, and attended the Gran- 
ville (Ohio) Female Seminary. On the 4th of June, 1852, she mar- 
ried John R, Barcroft, a rising young lawyer of Millersburg. They 
came to Oskaloosa, Iowa, in April, 1864, and in September, 1866, 
removed to Des Moines. They traveled in a covered wagon for no 
railroads then entered this city. They had four children: Mary 
Louise, the wife of George E, King, whose two daughters are Mrs. 
Edith Bell and Mrs. Roy Bott, of Chicago; Harriet, the wife of 
James McCaughan, is the mother of four children: John, Ralph, 
George and Louise; Russell, a son of John R. and Susanna Barcroft, 
lives on a farm near Des Moines; and Joseph K., of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, married Harriet Cozins, by whom he has one daughter, Bazzelle. 
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Rosina Bonnet, the second daughter of Joseph and Harriet S$. 
Ankeny, was born September 1, 1835, and died December 24, 1842. 
She was a lovable child and very precocious. 

Mary Ellen, the third daughter of the family, born in Millers- 
burg, was educated in the Cleveland (Ohio) Female Seminary. She 
was married December 13, 1860, to Henry H. Clark, They lived in 
Akron, Ohio, until 1876, when they removed to Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, where Mrs. Clark still resides. Her eldest child, Aurelia, be- 
came the wife of Webb Souers and has three sons: Henry Clark; 
Marshall A.; and Philip W. Harriet A. Clark became the wife of 
Charles M. Hero and is now a resident of New Orleans. The third 
daughter, Frances L. Clark, married Charles Dexter Allen, of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and has two daughters, Sylvia and Barbara. John 
Sidney Clark is the only son. 

The youngest of the family is Miss Harriet Louise, who remained 
at home, the companion of her father and mother until their deaths. 
She was born at Millersburg, Ohio, and as she was many years younger 
than her brothers and sisters grew up like an only child. She at- 
tended the Hudson Female Seminary. Hers was a most happy 
childhood, spent in a large brick house amid flower gardens and 
orchards, with a troupe of loyal little friends who cling together as 
the years roll on. She was light of heart, danced and sang and played 
at housekeeping and with her dolls “when she should have been bet- 
ter employed for one of her years,” as her mother was wont to say. 
Nevertheless she developed into an industrious, generous, unselfish 
woman, possessed a sensitive nature, a high spirit, yet a timid man- 
ner. She came with her parents to Des Moines in November, 1867, 
and has ever been a devoted and loyal daughter to lowa. Following 
her mother’s death she spent three years in the east and then returned 
to Des Moines to renew her allegiance to this city. She went to the 
Pacific coast with the editorial excursion of 1885 when the -party 
were royally entertained by the state of Oregon. In 1907 she was a 
delegate from the Abigail Adams Chapter of Des Moines to the na- 
tional convention of the Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Washington. In May, 1910, she was one of the delegates from the 
Des Moines Woman’s Club to the general biennial federation of 
clubs held in Cincinnati. Recently she has returned from a trip 
abroad, where she spent the summer of I9QIT. 
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HE name of Bolton is well known in Des Moines, 
the family it represents having for many years been 
prominent in this city. Leander Bolton, who passed 
away December 31, 1901, was the eldest of four 
brothers, all of whom were active and efficient busi- 
ness men. He was born at Connersville, Fayette 

county, Indiana, October 10, 1838, a son of Evan N. Bolton, record 

of whom is given in the sketch of Lewis E. Bolton, which appears 
elsewhere in this work. Mr. Bolton, together with his parents came 

to Des Moines in 1856, and began his business career as clerk in a 

grocery store on West Second street. Subsequently, he became con- 

nected with the hardware firm of Childs & Howell and in 1866 en- 
tered the hardware business upon his own account with Samuel Mc- 

Kisson, freighting hardware from here to Salt Lake City by means 

of ox teams. ‘Their store was located in East Locust street, just west 

of Fifth street. While in partnership with Mr. McKisson, Mr. 

Bolton made two trips over the plains with ox teams, conveying loads 

of hardware, which he disposed of in the mining camps. In 1873 

the partnership was dissolved, and he continued alone for a short 

time, after which he was associated with his brother, Lewis E., in 
the same line of business at No. 524 East Locust street. They con- 
tinued together until 1892, and our subject then conducted the busi- 
ness alone. He was very successful not only in the enterprise to 
which he devoted his principal energies but in other lines, serving 
for several years as president of the Bolton Soap Company and also 
of the Building & Loan Association, which inaugurated the work for 

the large seven story structure at Fifth and Locust streets. He was a 

director and a stockholder in the Capital City Bank, and his advice 

was much sought by friends desiring to make safe investments. He 
was a firm friend of the east side and owned considerable real estate 
in that part of the city. 

In 1872 Mr. Bolton was united in marriage to Miss Belle TI. 
Palmer, and by this union two sons were born: Ralph and Lloyd, 
the latter of whom died January 10, 1906, at the age of thirty years, 
just when he was entering upon a career of great promise. 
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Mr, Bolton took the interest of a patriotic citizen in the upbuild- 
ing of Des Moines, and while he was never a seeker for public office, 
he served very acceptably for three consecutive terms as alderman 
from the fifth ward, performing much valuable service in that capac- 
ity. For one hundred days, near the close of the Civil war, he served 
in the Union army. He possessed a high sense of duty, and to his 
family was a loving husband and father, whose greatest happiness 
was found at his own fireside. He lived to witness the marvelous 
growth of his adopted city and was one of the willing instruments 
by which the change was wrought. 

The mother of Mrs. Bolton, known as “Aunt Becky” Young, was 
one of the noted army nurses at the time of the Civil war and later 
received many attentions at gatherings of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, showing that she had gained a remarkable hold upon the 
hearts of the old soldiers. She bore the maiden name of Sarah A. 
Graham and was a native of New York state. Her first husband, 
Mr. Palmer, died before the outbreak of the Civil war, and in 1862 
she proffered her services at Ithaca, New York, as an army nurse. 
Having been accepted she went alone to Baltimore, and thence to 
Blandensburg, where the Ithaca company of the One Hundred and 
Ninth New York Volunteers were stationed. She at once entered 
upon her duties and when the regiment was ordered to the field, the 
entire command marched by the hospital as a farewell greeting to 
“Aunt Becky.” She had promised under no circumstances to separate 
from the company, and Miss Dix, then in charge of the army nurses, 
pledged her word that she should go to the front at the very first 
opportunity. Accordingly, on May 12, she started for Fredericks- 
burg and on the following day arrived at Belle Plaine, being then in 
the midst of hostilities. There she began work among the wounded 
faithfully night and day wherever her services were most needed, 
assisting in the principal hospitals in Virginia until the close of the 
war, In 1865 she returned to Ithaca, New York, where she was 
given a greeting which has been accorded few who have ever entered 
that city. She never relinquished her services as an angel of mercy, 
and it was largely through her efforts that the Towa Sanitary Com- 
mission was organized May 9, 1898, for the relief of sick and wounded 
soldiers in the Spanish war. She was called to her reward April 6, 
1908, and will be remembered by many who never met her personally 
as the author of a book which was issued in 1871, graphically setting 
forth her experiences as an army nurse, In 1867 she was married to 
D. C. Young, a contractor, and came with him the year following 
to Des Moines, where she resided during the remainder of her life. 
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ONORED and respected by all, Moses Strauss oc- 
cupies an enviable position in the mercantile and 
financial circles of Des Moines. He has based his 
actions upon the rules which govern strict and un- 
swerving integrity and undaunted enterprise. He 
has given patrons full value for walue received and, 

winning the confidence of the public, he has been enabled to hold 

trade by keeping in touch with all that the market affords in the lines 
which he has handled. As a financier, too, he has proven himself 
capable of solving intricate and complex problems and as merchant 
and banker occupies a prominent place in the history of Des Moines. 

Mr. Strauss was born in Bavaria, on the 6th of March, 1833. He 
attended the common schools there and remained with his father, 
who was a merchant, until his thirteenth year, when he was appren- 
ticed to another merchant. In 1848 he sailed for America, landing 
at New Orleans, where he found employment as clerk in a store at a 
salary of fifteen dollars per month. In 1852 he went to New York 
and took ship for Australia, after which he spent two years in busi- 
ness in Melbourne. On the expiration of that period he went into 
the mountains, where he remained for a time, when another roving 
impulse took him to Africa and later to South America. In this way 
he has seen much of the country and has a comprehensive knowledge 
concerning its peoples. 

In 1857 he returned to New Orleans and in the same year came 
to Des Moines, taking up his permanent abode in this city. Here 
he embarked in business in partnership with L. Simon and his brother 
Leopold, on Second street, occupying two small stores. When the 
business center of the city began to move westward they removed to 
Court avenue, between Second and Third streets. Later Mr. 
Strauss formed a partnership with Alexander Lederer under the 
firm style of Lederer & Strauss, which name is still maintained ir 
connection with the conduct of one of the leading mercantile enter- 
prises of the city. They opened a dry-goods and clothing store at 
Third and Walnut streets and in 1873 opened a stock of millinery 
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and fancy goods at No. 91 Walnut street, still retaining their dry- 
goods and clothing business at the old stand. Success attended the 
new venture and in 1875 they disposed of their stock of dry goods but 
continued to deal in clothing. In 1876 they removed their millinery 
establishment to the old Cooper building on Court avenue and the 
business continues until the present under the firm name of Lederer, 
Strauss & Company, Incorporated, although on the 17th of Decem. 
ber, 1904, Mr. Strauss retired from the business in which he had beer 
engaged for nearly forty years. The trade increased rapidly unti1 
the company today owns the most extensive millinery business in 
the west. 

In 1872 Mr. Strauss became a stockholder and director of the 
Citizens National Bank and has been reelected at each annual elec- 
tion since that time. This was the first national bank organized in 
Des Moines and Mr. Strauss is the only survivor of the original offi- 
cers and board of directors, The first president of the institution 
was Governor Samuel Merrill, while Charles Elliott held the office 
of vice president. In 1887 Mr. Strauss was one of the organizers of 
the State Savings Bank, of which he became a director and in 1889 
was chosen to the presidency and has since continued as the chief 
executive officer of that institution. In 1907, in connection with Carl 
Kahler, he built the Majestic Theater at a cost of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, each investing one half of that sum. This is one of the 
finest amusement houses west of Chicago. As a business man Mr. 
Strauss is exceptionally strong and able, his hopeful optimism being 
tempered by a safe conservatism. He is a man of wide experience, 
broad minded and of keen sagacity and unfailing enterprise. His 
frm determination has enabled him to carry forward to successful 
completion whatever he undertakes. His methods are practical and 
comprehensive and he has been a leader in the development of com- 
mercial and financial interests in Des Moines, where in business circles 
he enjoys to the fullest extent the confidence and good will of col- 
leagues and contemporaries. 

Mr. Strauss was united in marriage to Nannie Schloss and 
throughout the years of their married life they have maintained their 
residence in Des Moines, where they have an extensive circle of warm 
friends, ‘They reared a family of four sons and one daughter, as 
follows: Samuel, who was editor and proprietor of the Des Moines 
Leader and afterward went to New York and purchased the New 
York Evening Globe, which he built up from a circulation of seven- 
teen thousand to one hundred and seventy-five thousand; Leon and 
Gus, who conduct the wholesale millinery business ; Oscar, a promi- 
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nent attorney of Des Moines; and Mrs. Carl Mark, who resides in 
Amsterdam, New York. 

At an early day Mr. Strauss became one of the leaders among the 
Hebrews of this city in organizing the first Hebrew synagogue. The 
congregation Benai Yeshurum was formed September 5, 1872, by 
Mr. Strauss and a number of others. For years its meetings were 
held in a hall on Court avenue and in 1879 a building on Seventh 
and Mulberry streets was purchased and remodeled for the use of 
the congregation. In 1886 the present temple was erected at Eighth 
and Pleasant streets. The congregation has steadily grown and has 
become a factor in the religious and social life of Des Moines, Fra- 
ternally Mr, Strauss is connected with Pioneer Lodge, No. 22, A. 
F, & A. M., Corinthian Chapter, No. 14, R. A. M.; and Des Moines 
Consistory, 5. P. R. 8., in which he has attained the thirty-second 
degree of the Scottish Rite. He is also a member of Za-Ga-Zig 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine. He is a charter member of Lazarus 
Samisch Lodge, K. 8. B., which was organized November 17, 1876, 
on which occasion he was elected the first vice president. He has 
never been active in politics, yet is neglectful of none of the duties 
of citizenship. In manner he is courteous and affable and his social 
qualities have gained him many warm friends. His career is notable 
in that he has worked his way upward from a humble position to 
one of affluence directly through his own labors. He began business 
here in a little store on Second street but by close application and 
unfaltering effort he has made steady progress and has long since be- 


come recognized as one of the substantial and successful men of the 
city. 








PNicholas Bavlies 


“TLE subject of this sketch, fourth in lineal descent of 
yy the name, was born in Woodstock, Vermont, April 
g, 1809, and was the son of Hon, Nicholas Baylies 
and his wife, Mary Ripley, who was a granddaughter 
of Eleazer Wheelock, D. D., founder and first presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College. 

Nicholas Baylies was in his first year when his parents removed to 
Montpelier. He was graduated from the State University of Ver- 
mont in 1827, when eighteen years of age, and admitted to the bar in 
1829, after which he entered the law office of Blount & Livingston in 
New York. Ill health caused him to leave the city a year later and 
return to Montpelier, where he formed a law partnership with an old 
classmate, Colonel Jonathan P. Miller, who had distinguished him- 
self in the Greek struggle for liberty. This relation continued for a 
number of years. During that time he accompanied a brother on a 
voyage to Brazil. One of the pleasant reminiscences of this period 
of his life was the occasion upon which he addressed sixty-seven vet- 
erans of the Revolutionary war at a banquet tendered in their honor. 
In 1836 Mr. Baylies removed to Louisiana and established himself 
in Greensburg, St. Helena parish. In the following years he served 
in various public capacities. He was government clerk and registrar 
of the land office and in the latter position was called upon to de- 
cipher the old Spanish land grants, for which duty his linguistic abil- 
ity and education qualified him. Later he was a representative in the 
state legislature, where he served upon the judiciary committee with 
the late Judah P, Benjamin, then one of the brilliant lawyers of the 
state, and was afterward district attorney and, finally, upon the bench. 

In 1842 he married Harriet H. Cahoon, of Lyndon, Vermont, 
daughter of General William Cahoon (then deceased), who was lieu- 
tenant governor of Vermont at one time and immediately prior to his 
death a representative in congress. Mrs. Baylies was a lineal 
descendant of both Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Island, and 
Mary Dyer, the Quaker martyr. 

In 1852 Judge Baylies sent his family to Illinois, where he joined 
them the following year. He edited a democratic paper, The Pike 
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County Union, for a few years but decided it would be for the best 
interests of his family to locate permanently in Iowa, In 1858 he 
removed to Des Moines and the following year to his farm in Wal- 
hut township. At that date his farm was the last one on the south 
side of what is now an extension of Grand avenue, while beyond 
to the westward for ten miles was the wild, rolling, unbroken prai- 


the republican party. He represented Polk county in the tenth gen- 
eral assembly, where he introduced resolutions favoring the renomi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, advocated more complete histories of 


sound judgment and inflexible integrity. He was appointed to en- 
roll those who were subject to the draft for soldiers in the Union 
army from Polk county, This necessitated long rides on horseback 


high was his standard of manly simplicity and Christian morality, 
For more than thirty years he was a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church and a leader in local church affairs until old age came 
upon him. His latter years, until eyesight failed, were devoted to 
literary pursuits, for which his taste and education qualified him, 
Beside frequent contributions to the local press, he published two 
books entitled respectively: “Political Controversies between the 
United States and Great Britain” issued in 1886, and “Genera] Rip- 
ley—War of 1812” published in 1890. 

He died May [§, 18932, in Des Moines, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. R. R. Peters. He was survived by one daughter and six 
sons. The wife who had been devoted to him for more than fifty 
years—one for whom there can be none but words of highest praise 
—had preceded him to a better world on January r, 1893. One son, 
C. E. Baylies, M. D., had died in 1888 

The following extract from an editorial in the Towa State Regis- 
ter immediately after Judge Baylies Passed away, Zives expression 
to the esteem in which he was held. “From 1809 to 1893 is a long 
span of life. Judge Nicholas Baylies lived through these eighty- _ 
four years of American history. He was born under the very shad- 
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ows of the Revolution and died when the war of the Rebellion had 
already become a memory. He came of good and patriotic stock. 
His ancestors had helped to make the state of Vermont and his 
father was a judge of the supreme court. . . . Judge Baylies 
traveled much and came in contact with life in all sections of the 
country. We find him in Washington, in New York, in Brazil, 
where he went to accompany an invalid brother, in Louisiana, in 
Illinois and finally in Lowa, to which state he gave the maturer 
years of his life, both by example and precept, teaching the highest 
moral and civil virtues. He was early in his life a democrat, one of 
the strictest of his sect, but after a long residence in the south, reach- 
ing from 1836 to 1853, he saw the trend of southern sentiment and 
became one of the fathers of the republican party, . . . Judge 
Baylies was a man who was loved and respected and in his old age 
revered by all who knew him. He reared a family which is an honor 
to himself and to his country. He was faithful to every trust that 
was reposed in him and steadfast in his friendship and immovable 
in his advocacy of what he held was right before God and man. In 
his death Polk county lost one of its most respected residents, one of 
those who came here when Des Moines was still a straggling village 
and never lost faith in the magnificent state which has learned to 
honor them and will forever revere their memories. Peace be to the 
remains of this revered old man who died yesterday, and may this 
state and country never outgrow the simple habits and sterling vir- 
tues which he glorified and exemplified in his life.” 
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Judge Calvin P. Holmes 


O FEW men is accorded the distinction of a fourth 

election to the bench of the district court, but this 

iy and other honors came to Judge Calvin P. Holmes 

in recognition of his ability, his high regard for the 

dignity and responsibility of his position and his de- 

votion to the public welfare in other connections. A 

native of New York, Judge Holmes was born in Madison county, 

July 30, 1839, a son of Luther and Nancy (Pratt) Holmes, both of 

whom were natives of New Hampshire. After living for a time in 

the Empire state they removed westward to Ohio, and Mrs. Holmes 

died during the period of their residence in that state. The father 

was a woolen manufacturer for a number of years, but in later life 

devoted his time and energies to the ministry, his death occurring in 
1864, in Ohio. 

Judge Holmes was but a small boy when he accompanied his 
parents on their removal to Ohio, where he attended the common 
schools until fifteen years of age, when, in 1854, the family home was 
established at Maquoketa, Jackson county, Iowa. There he was for 
three years a student in the academy, and after his graduation he took 
up the study of law, believing that he would find it a congenial life 
work. After thorough preparation he was admitted to the bar at 
De Witt, Clinton county, and immediately afterward formed a part- 
nership with Judge Davis McCarn at Anamosa. There he engaged 
in practice for three years and in 1863 came to Des Moines, where 
he entered the office of his brother W. H. Holmes, who had been 
elected state treasurer. He remained as his brother's assistant for 
four years and then resumed the practice of law in this city with L, A. 
Crane. For years he ranked as one of the prominent attorneys of Des 
Moines and for a long period was counsel for Iowa for the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Kansas City Railroad, now a part of the Great Western 
system, After terminating his partnership with Mr. Crane he was a 
member of the firm of Holmes & Nottingham fora time. In 1889 
he was appointed judge of the district court to fill a vacancy and in 
the following year was elected to the bench against the famous “bar 
ticket.” Four times he was elected to the office, his last election oc- 
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curring in November, 1goz. His third term would have closed with 
the end of that year, but on the 23d of December, 1902, he passed away. 
Elected four times, no higher indication of public trust could be given. 
The people recognized the fact that they had in Judge Holmes one 
whose decisions were ever a faithful exposition of equity and the law. 
He possessed talent, learning, tact, patience and industry and was, 
moreover, a man of well balanced intellect. Added to his compre- 
hensive knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence was wide, gen- 
eral information, and to all of his legal work he brought the power 
of keen analysis and a self-control that was maintained even under the 
most exasperating conditions. The multitudinous delicate duties of 
his position were faithfully discharged and he was regarded as one 
of the ablest jurists that has sat upon the bench of this district, 

For some years Judge Holmes was one of the instructors in the 
Iowa College of Law in this city and in 1899 published a volume on 
lowa Probate Practice, In 1865 he reorganized the State Insurance 
Company and served as its secretary until it was firmly established. 
He assisted in railroad promotion and procured the right of way 
through this part of the state for the Chicago & Great Western Rail- 
way. He was always devoted to the welfare of the city and active in 
its behalf and proved a man of influence in the community, many 
following his leadership because of a recognition of the soundness of 
his judgment and the honesty of his course. 

In 1863 Judge Holmes was united in marriage, at Anamosa, Iowa, 
to Miss Alice O. Crane, of that city, and unto them was born a daugh- 
ter, Mabel. Judge Holmes was in every relation of life a man whom 
to know was to respect and honor. He was progressive in citizenship, 
without fear and without reproach in official service, devoted to his 
family and friends and ever wore “the pure white flower of a blame- 
less life.” 
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») M. MOUNT, senior member of the firm of Mount & 

Gilmore, abstracters and attorneys of Des Moines, 
was born in Knox county, Illinois, November 21, 
1851. His father, William Mount, a native of Ohio, 
removed to Illinois in 1850 and followed the occu- 
pation of farming in Knox county, where he con- 
tinued his residence up to the time of his death, which occurred in 
1902. In early manhood he wedded Miss Mary E. Mahon, a native 
of Virginia, who died in 1goo. 

R. M. Mount pursued his education in the public schools of Knox 
county and in Abingdon College, of Abingdon, Illinois. Deciding 
to make the practice of law his life work he then began studying in 
preparation for the bar at Galesburg, Illinois, and was admitted to 
practice in 1880, upon successfully passing the required examination. 
He located for practice at Corning, Iowa, where he remained for two 
years, and in March, 1883, came to Des Moines. Here he formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Mount & Pease, which continued 
until 1888, after which Mr. Mount practiced alone for seventeen 
years, or until 1905, when the firm of Mount & Gilmore was formed 
and has since existed. On coming to Des Moines Mr. Mount not 
only engaged in the practice of law, but also turned his attention to 
the abstract business, which he has followed, and the members of the 
firm are now successful and prominent as abstracters and attorneys, 
being accorded a liberal clientage in both lines. 

In 1872, in Knoxville, Illinois, Mr. Mount was united in mar- 
tiage to Miss Melissa J. Burner, a native of Knox county, born in 
1855, anda daughter of Daniel G. Burner, an old and respected resi- 
dent of Knox county. He was reared in the same part of the state as 
Abraham Lincoln and they were life-long acquaintances and friends. 
His wife bore the maiden name of Melissa Gunn. Unto Mr. and 

ts. Mount have been born three children: Nellie, now the wife 
of M. T. Gilmore; E. B., an attorney, practicing at Thompson, Iowa; 
and [la., 

The family hold membership in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, in which Mr. Mount also serves as deacon. He gives his 
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political support to the republican party, and 1s interested in all mat- 
ters pertaining to progressive citizenship and to the welfare and up- 
building of the community, with which he has been continuously 
identified for more than twenty-seven years. He has made for him- 
self a creditable position in professional circles, while among those 
whom he has met socially he has gained many warm friends. 
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Harry C. Evans 


PON the foundation principles of industry, honesty 
and fair dealing Harry C. Evans has builded his suc- 
cess. A poor boy, upon whom his father’s family 
was dependent for support, he bravely met the duties 
that devolved upon him and found in the faithful 
performance of each task encouragement and strength 

for the labors that followed. He is today widely known as one of the 
builders of the Brotherhood of American Yeomen, which is rapidly 
forging to the front as one of the leading fraternal insurance organi- 
zations of the country, and with the order he is closely associated as 
editor of the Yeomen’s Shield, its official organ. 

Mr. Evans is a native of Davis county, Iowa, born July 14, 1858, 
and was reared upon a farm. His father, Joseph V. Evans, who died 
in October, 1877, was a farmer and stock dealer, who became one of 
the pioneer settlers of Davis county. He was born in Jefferson county, 
Tennessee, in 1823. At the time of the settlement of the Evans fam- 
ily in lowa, Samuel Evans, the grandfather, migrated from Ten- 
nessee down the Tennessee river to Ohio, then down that stream and 
up the Mississippi river to Keokuk, lowa. He had in his care six- 
teen persons of his immediate family, beside much live stock and the 
household goods. The journey from Jefferson county, Tennessee, 
covered several hundred miles. The raft on which they came was 
built by Samuel Evans, who was a resourceful man and a citizen 
of much prominence in the newly opened district of Iowa, in which 
he located. He came to Davis county at the time it was opened to 
settlers and was one of its organizers and the county’s first assessor, 
His son, Joseph V. Evans, early became familiar with the experi- 
ences of frontier life. Arriving at years of maturity, he wedded 
Nancy Ellen Childers, a native of Illinois. His death occurred in 
October, 1877, while Mrs. Evans died in 1875. 

Harry C, Evans was the third in a family of eight children. In 
his youthful days he pursued his education in one of the old time 
log schoolhouses in Perry township, attending during the winter 
months, while in the summer seasons he worked on the home farm. 
He pursued his studies only until about seventeen years of age, when 
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he left the farm and went to Bloomfield, the county seat of Davis 
county, where he was apprenticed to learn the printer’s trade. He 
was then connected with the printing business in one phase or an- 
other until 1890. His first position was with the Bloomfield Demo- 
crat and after four years, during which period he worked his way 
upward and became familiar with various departments of the busi- 
ness, he purchased the paper through the assistance of friends. He 
then bent every energy toward making it a successful journal, toward 
increasing its circulation and its advertising patronage by giving 
to the public a paper of widespread interest. Five years’ time €n- 
abled him to pay off everything which he owed upon the paper and 
he thus started free and untrammeled in the business world. During 
President Cleveland’s first administration, from 1884 until 1888, he 
served as postmaster of Bloomfield. In 1890 he sold the paper and 
removed to Ottumwa, Lowa, where in connection with Captain 
S. B. Evans he founded the Ottumwa Sun, a democratic organ. Dur- 
ing his residence in that place he was elected a member of the city 
council and in 1893 he was appointed to the position of chief of divis- 
ion in the United States treasury department at Washington, D. C., 
where he resided, filling the office for four years. Through three 
years of that time he devoted his leisure hours to the mastery of a law 
course in Columbian University and was accorded the LL. B. degree 
with the class of 1896. Returning to lowa, he took up his abode in 
Des Moines in the spring of 1897 and here entered upon the practice 
of law, forming a partnership with his brother, Edward B. Evans, 
the association being maintained until the latter was appointed dean 
of Drake University. The following year Harry C, Evans became 
officially connected with the Brotherhood of American Yeomen, 
which was organized in 1897. He was made a member of its board 
of directors and has been editor of the Yeomen’s Shield practically 
during the life of the association. Since August, 1909, he has given 
his entire time to the duties in charge of one of the departments of 
the society, for he is now a supreme officer, 

In his political views Mr. Evans is a democrat and has always 
been an active, earnest and effective worker in the ranks of the party. 
In 1904 he was a delegate to the democratic national convention and 
in 1906 was a candidate for the state legislature. He took an active 
part in the work of securing the adoption of the Des Moines plan 
and was one of the business men’s committee of three hundred to 
frame the plan and laws for the present form of city government. 
Fraternally he is connected with the Masons, the Knights of Pythias, 
the Modern Woodmen, the Tribe of Ben Hur, the Modern Brother- 
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hood and the Homesteaders. He belongs also to the Commercial 
Club and the Press Club of Des Moines and is widely known in the 
city, where his many stalwart qualities have won him friendly re- 
gard. Heholds membership in the First Methodist Episcopal church 
and at all times is mindful of his duties and his obligations toward 
his fellowmen. 

On the r2th of August, 1590, in Bloomfield, Iowa, Mr. Evans 
was united in marriage to Miss Susan Weaver, a native of Towa, and 
a daughter of General James B. Weaver, a prominent citizen who 
won his title by service in the Civil war. Mr. Weaver was three 
times a member of congress and in 1880 was candidate on the ereen- 
back ticket for president and in 1892 on the populist ticket. He be- 
came a pioneer in what is now known as the progressive movement 
of the republican party and has ever been in the vanguard of those 
men who, thinking out broadly, seem to recognize before the majority 
of their fellows the real conditions that exist, and labor for measures 
and movements which shall do away with abuses and fallacies of gov- 
ernment, and give strength to those elements which are best in public 
life. He is still a resident of Colfax, lowa. Mr, and Mrs. Evans 
have two children: Alice, who was born in Ottumwa, Iowa, April 
29, 1891, and is now in college; and Clara, who was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 17, 1896. 

Such in brief is the life history of Harry C. Evans, a history that 
may well serve as a source of inspiration and encouragement to others. 
His record is an illustration of the fact that it is under the pressure 
of adversity, and the stimulus of necessity that the strongest and best 
in men is brought out and developed. The exigencies of the case de- 
manded his best efforts. He had “to provide for his father’s family 
as well as look out for his own interests and this meant the closest 
application and the wisest use of every advantage and opportunity. 
Gradually he gained a foothold in the business world and each for- 
ward step has brought him a wider outlook. He deserves not only to 
be classed with the successful men but also with those men whose 
commercial integrity and high sense of personal honor command for 
them the unqualified respect of all. 








PMatthew Francis Kingman 


»)O RECORD of the successful citizens of Des Moines 
would be complete without adequate mention of 
Matthew Francis Kingman who for nearly twenty 
years has been closely identified with this city. He 
was born in ‘Tazewell county, Illinois, November 24, 
1858, a son of Matthew and Polly Ann (Cullom) 
Kingman. His father was born at Pelham, Massachusetts, January 
29, 1815, and was a farmer. His mother is a sister of Senator Shelby 
M. Cullom, of Illinois. Of the children born to Mr. and Mrs. King- 
man four died in infancy, the others being: Eliza, the widow of D. 
C. Ross, of Des Moines; Shelby A., who died leaving a widow and 
one daughter; Maude, the wife of E. K. Eberhart, of Des Moines; 
Mary, now Mrs. Jesse J. Allee, of Newell, Iowa; and Matthew 
Francis, the subject of this review. 

After receiving his preliminary education in the common schools 
Matthew Francis Kingman entered the high school at Peoria, Illinois, 
from which he was graduated with the class of 1879. He began his 
business career in the employ of the Kingman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of and dealers in agricultural implements of 
Peoria, Illinois, and later engaged in the lumber and grain business at 
Humeston, Lowa, in which he continued from 1880 to 1892. In 1892 
he came to Des Moines and has since made his home in this city. He 
has prospered financially and has dealt largely in farms and city real 
estate, handling his own property. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Jowa State Bank and has shown excellent judgment in 
business affairs, easily holding a place as one of the substantial and 
progressive men of the city. 

On the 28th day of September, 1882, Mr. Kingman was united 
in marriage to Miss Lornetta Maxwell, who was born at Millers- 
burg, Ohio, in 1858, a daughter of Robert Maxwell, a well known 
farmer. Three children were born of this union, namely: Flora, 
now the wife of Dr, F, J. Glasser, of Des Moines; Floyd Cullom, 
who is a graduate of the class of 1911 of the Iowa State College at 
Ames; and Matthew H., a student of the Virginia Military Insti- 
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tute at Lexington, Virginia, one of the leading military schools of 
the country. 

Mr. Kingman has given his children every desirable advantage 
of education, having observed in the course of his career the bene- 
ficial effect on the life of an individual of a thorough mental train- 
ing. He is a man of broad and generous views who keeps thoroughly 
informed as to the progress of events in the world, especially the 
great strides made by America in the promotion of modern civiliza- 
tion. Politically he is a stanch supporter of the republican party, 
and in religious views he gives his adherence to the Presbyterian 
church. Socially he is a valued member of the Grant Club of Des 


Moines. 
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Cdward Howard Hunter 


OME men are born with a capacity for business re- 
sponsibility and apparently no discouragement and 
no obstacle can prevent these favored sons of for- 
tune from attaining the object of their ambition. 
They possess within themselves resources of energy, 
persistence and progressiveness necessary in carry- 

ing out important enterprises or in formulating new ones, and in their 

hands rest largely today the destiny of state and nation. 

Edward Howard Hunter, of Des Moines, belongs to the financial 
leaders of Iowa. He is a native of Waterloo, New York, and was 
born September 13, 1855, a son of George and Mary (Carney) 
Flunter. The father was descended from Scotch and the mother from 
Irish ancestry. George Hunter was engaged in the business of stone 
quarrying in the Empire state. 

Until he arrived at the age of sixteen the subject of this review 
lived at home. He received his early education in the public 
schools and also possessed advantages later of a course in a business 
college at Rochester, New York. After learning telegraphy he se- 
cured a position as operator at Tribes Hill, on the line of the New 
York Central Railway, in 1870. Two years later he accepted a 
similar position on the Burlington Railway and has ever since been 
connected with that road in various capacities, being at the present 
time special representative of the Burlington system. He served as 
operator at several stations in the state and then was made agent of 
the road at Corning, lowa. While in Corning he was twice elected 
county treasurer. In 1887 he was appointed to the general agency 
at Des Moines, which position he filled to the general satisfaction 
of the railway officials and its patrons for several years. 

In 1884 the eighth congressional district elected him a mem- 
ber of the democratic state central committee. Two years’ later he 
was made chairman of the committee; in 1889, chairman of the 
executive committee, and as such planned and carried into effect 
that by which the unexpected happened—the election of Horace 
Boies, a democrat, as governor. Every other candidate on the 
ticket elected was a republican. 
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In 1890, by an act of the twenty-third general assembly, the 
city limits of Des Moines were extended two miles on each side, 
making it six by nine miles—fifty-four square miles. Mr, Hunter 
and B. F. Kauffman, Conrad Youngerman, W. L. Read and R. L. 
Chase were appointed as a commission by the governor to divide 
the entire city into seven wards—four on the west side of the Des 
Moines river and three on the east side. It was a vexatious and 
laborious task. 

In 1891 occurred the death of J. K. Love, president of the lowa 
National Bank, and Mr. Hunter and B. F. Kauffman purchased 
the interest of Mr. Love’s estate in the bank, Mr. Kauffman being 
elected president and Mr. Hunter vice president of the institution. 
This was his introduction to the banking business, with which he has 
ever since been connected. Mr. Kauffman died in 1893 and MIr. 
Hunter was made president of the bank, a position, however, which he 
resigned one year later, having been appointed by President Cleve- 
land postmaster at Des Moines. He served in that position two 
years under democratic administration, and, owing to difficulty in 
agreeing upon a successor, continued two years under President 
McKinley. His training as a railway man especially fitted him 
for the duties of postmaster of this city, a position of unusual honor 
and trust. In the final adjustment of his accounts with the govern- 
ment, covering a period of over four years, in which millions of 
dollars were handled through the money-order department and as 
a special government depository for smaller offices, it was found 
that the government owed him one cent, which was paid to him by 
check, which is doubtless highly prized by him as a souvenir. 

During his term as postmaster he instituted many important 
changes in the operation of the office, added several sub-stations 
and insisted especially upon promptness and courtesy from em- 
ployes. He took great interest in the administration of the affairs 
of the office and made a special trip to Washington to confer with 
the postmaster general concerning improvements which he thought 
should be instituted. As a result of the conference he was given 
authority to place letter boxes on the street cars—the first instance 
of this kind in the United States. The letter boxes are still to be 
seen on the cars and have proven a great convenience to the public 
in this city, as in many other cities where the same system has been 
adopted. 

On the termination of his term in that office he was again elected 
president of the Iowa National Bank in 1899. He served two years 
and then sold his interest, entering the Lowa State Bank, of which 
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he was elected vice president in 1903. He has served as president 
of the latter bank since 1895. In 1905 he became interested in the 
Bankers’ Realty Company, as stockholder and director and was 
elected its president, which office he still holds. The business of 
this company is loaning money on real-estate securities. He is also 
a member of the board of directors of the Commercial Savings 
Bank. 

In rg00 Mr. Hunter organized the New York Wall Paper & 
Stationery Company of Des Moines, which has proven highly suc- 
cessful. He is president of this concern and is also connected with 
other interests, being very prominent in financial enterprises of 
the city. 

On the 25th of November, 1880, Mr. Hunter was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Nellie A. Crooker, a daughter of Isaac L. Crooker, 
of Corning, Iowa. Five children have come to bless this union: 
Trimble Harry, Glen Boies, Kenneth Blythe, Edward Howard and 
Gladys. 

Mr. Hunter takes great interest in politics and exerts a wide in- 
fluence in the state. He was formerly a democrat, but his sentiments 
underwent a change in 1896, when the currency question was at issue, 
and he has since been in hearty sympathy with the republican party. 
In 1888 he was elected a member of the board of trustees of the 
State Asylum for the Insane at Clarinda, and served for ten years, 
or until all the charitable institutions of the state were placed in 
charge of a general board of control. He served as chairman of 
the board of trustees the largest portion of the ten years, and under 
the jurisdiction of the board over one million dollars was expended 
in buildings and improvements. To Mr. Hunter belongs the credit 
of successfully inaugurating the first seedcorn train which was run 
on the Burlington system. He also planned a similar train carry- 
ing lecturers, stopping at various points and instructing farmers 
as to soil, adaptability of crops, etc. The idea has since been adopted 
upon many railways in the west. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter are prominent in social circles and are 
identified with the Congregational church. He is a liberal contrib- 
utor to religious and all worthy causes and is known as one of the 
public-spirited, wide-awake and up-to-date men of lowa, whose in- 
fluence may always be counted upon in the promotion of the per- 
manent welfare of the state. 

Mr. Hunter is a compact bundle of mental and muscular energy. 
He is of sanguine, volatile temperament, strictly temperate in his 
habits, ambitious, industrious, perseverant, vigilant and optimistic. 
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He believes in life insurance and demonstrates his convictions by 
carrying one of the largest lines of life insurance in lowa. Socially 
he is genial, affable, Chesterfieldian in courtesy to everybody but 
has no taste for current clubs and societies, although he is a member 
of the Commercial Club, a compact of leading business men to pro- 
mote the civic, manufacturing and mercantile welfare of the city. 
He is also a member of the Des Moines Club. 











John A. Benson 


WEDEN has contributed to America many of her 
most promising sons, who have established homes 
under the stars and stripes and contributed nobly 
toward the upbuilding of the nation. Among this 
number may be named John A. Benson, a promi- 
nent contractor and builder of Des Moines, being 

the president of the firm of Benson & Marxer, general contractors, 

He was born in the province of Halland, Sweden, May 21, 1857, 

and is the son of Bengt Martenson and Louise Anderson. The father 

was a farmer in his native country and continued in the same pur- 
suit until his death, which occurred in 1857. The mother died in 

1868. 

John A. Benson received his preliminary education in the pub- 
lic schools of Sweden, his educational advantages being limited. 
However, he was born with an inquiring disposition, and by close 
observation and reading he became well informed even as a young 
man and today is recognized as thoroughly posted along all lines of . 
general information. He came to Des Moines in 1882 and has been 
identified with building interests continuously since. After learn- 
ing the brick mason’s trade he embarked in business as a contractor 
on his own account and in 1892 formed a partnership with Edward 
Marxer under the firm style of Benson & Marxer. The concern 
was later changed to a corporation, Mr. Benson becoming president. 
They have built many of the most substantial structures of the city, 
as well as a number of buildings for the state institutions, and have 
but recently completed the East Side high school, the largest and 
finest of its kind in America, erected at a cost of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Mr, Benson has prospered financially and is the owner 
of a number of valuable properties in Des Moines. He has given 
liberally of his time and means to various charitable and philan- 
thropic causes, being a member of the executive board of Augus- 
tana College at Rock Island, Illinois, and vice president and mem- 
ber of the board of the Iowa Lutheran Hospital of Des Moines. 
The latter institution numbers him among its substantial supporters. 
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On the 24th of September, 1891, Mr. Benson was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Mary Lawson, and six children have come to brighten 
their home, namely: Signi B., Arthur W., Ethel F., Roy A., John 
C. and Irene M. 

Mr. Benson served for two years in the army in Sweden but has 
never been connected with military affairs in this country. Politi- 
cally, he is a supporter of the republican party, and fraternally he 
‘s identified with the Masonic order, Knights of Pythias, Ancient 
Order of United Workmen and the Elks. He is a member of the 
board of trustees of the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran church and 
has served in that capacity for twenty years. He is fond of outdoor 
amusements, such as baseball, football and athletic sports, and 1s 
also a lover of fine horses. When time permits he indulges in hunt- 
ing and fishing, and he is never happier than when out of doors in 
close touch with nature. He devotes his evenings to his home in 
the enjoyment of a happy family circle. His success in his business 
has been won by patient industry and an unfaltering ambition to 
attain an honorable place in the community. The beautiful build- 
ings he has erected are monuments to his energy and ability, many 
of which will stand long after he has been called from earthly scenes. 
Straightforward in all his dealings, generous to those less fortunate 
than himself, broad minded and public-spirited, and unusually 
happy in his domestic relations, he is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing selected Iowa as the state of his adoption. His residence is at 
No. 1332 East Ninth street. 
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George Elias King 


EORGE E. KING was born January 7, 1846, in De 

Peyster, St. Lawrence county, New York. His 
G father, Elias King, and his mother, Lucy Wheelock, 
were both natives of Vermont. ‘The first nineteen 

years of his life were spent at home, attending 

school and working upon his father’s farm. Then 

followed three years of teaching in the district and in the neigh- 
boring city of Ogdensburg, where he studied law in the office of 
B. H. Vary, but in the fall of 1869 he gave up the idea of practic- 
ing law. He then went to Kansas and began the life of a business 
man in the employ of an uncle, Zenas King, a pioneer in iron bridge 
construction and head of the King Bridge Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He remained with this company for twenty years, first as an 
erector, then as a contracting agent and subsequently as a partner. 

In 1875 Mr. King came to make his home in this city, and here 
in 1889 he formed the George E. King Bridge Company of Des 
Moines. For thirty-eight years he continued in this business, build- 
ing bridges in every western and nearly every southern state, and 
gaining knowledge of the scientific principles underlying his work, 
making himself familiar with its most minute details as well as 
its most important features. 

In 1878 Mr. King was united in marriage to Miss Mary Bar- 
croft, a daughter of John R. Barcroft, a distinguished lawyer, and 
Susan F. Ankeny, of the well known Ankeny family. Mr. and Mrs. 
King have two daughters: Mrs. Edith King Bell, of Des Moines, 
and Mrs. Frank Rhea Bott, of Ravinia, Illinois. 

Since retiring from active business, Mr. King has been interested 
in various enterprises. He holds stock in several state and national 
banks; is president of the lowa Drug Company; has investments 
in farm lands in Nebraska and owns residence and business prop- 
erty in Des Moines. 

In politics Mr. King is a progressive republican. He belongs 
to the Masonic fraternity and is identified with the Knight Templar 
commandery of Des Moines, and is a member of the leading social 
and business clubs of the city. He is recognized as a strong man, 
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strong in his ability to plan and perform, strong in his honor and 
his good name. In the conditions of the growing west, he found 
the opportunities which he sought for advancement in business, and, 
in their utilization, he has reached a creditable place among the 
prominent and successful residents of Iowa’s capital. 








Coward J MecGorrisk, MM. D. 


R. EDWARD J. McGORRISK, who gained wide 

local distinction in his profession and was a surgeon 

|) of the United States army during the Civil war, 

passed away in Des Moines on the 16th of April, 

1904. He was then about seventy years of age, his 

birth having occurred in County Armagh, Ireland, 

in 1834. His parents were John and Bridget (Lennen) McGor- 

risk, who spent their entire lives on the Emerald isle. Dr. McGor- 

risk came to America in 1850 when a lad of about fifteen years. His 

brother, the Rev, Bernard McGorrisk, had preceded him. He was 

a man of talent and culture, who gained prominence as a clergyman 

of the Catholic church and to whom is due the honor of having 

founded St. Mary’s College of the Lakes—the first Catholic college 
in the United States west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Dr. McGorrisk had begun his education in the schools of his na- 
tive country and after crossing the Atlantic became a student in the 
Chambley Literary College at Montreal, Canada. He pursued his 
first course of medical lectures in the McGill Medical College of 
Montreal, and following his removal to Galena, Illinois, in 1851, 
he took up the study of pharmacy and medicine under Dr. J. S. 
Crawford. He was graduated from Pope’s Medical College at St. 
Louis in 1855 and was then appointed physican and surgeon at the 
celebrated O’Fallon’s Dispensary in St. Louis, with which he was 
connected for a year, receiving the degree therefrom in 1856. He 
then went to Ottawa, Illinois, where he engaged in the practice 
of medicine and surgery until 1858, when he removed to Des Moines. 
He was here building up a good practice, when, in 1861, his patri- 
otic spirit was aroused by the attempt which had been made to over- 
throw the Union and he offered his services to the government, be- 
coming assistant surgeon of the Seventeenth lowa Volunteer In- 
fantry. He was conspicuous for his untiring devotion to the sick 
and wounded during the battles of Iuka and Corinth in 1862, and 
on the 1st of January, 1863, he was transferred to the Ninth Iowa 
Volunteers as surgeon. He worked night and day in the discharge 
of his duties as an officer of the medical staff during the siege of 
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Vicksburg and later he was made division surgeon of the First Di- 
vision of the Fifteenth Army Corps and was on duty during the 
battles of Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge and Ringgold, He 
was promoted to the rank of brigade surgeon and afterward to 
acting medical director of the Fifteenth Army Corps. He marched 
with General Sherman to the sea and ended his service when his 
country had no longer need for military aid. 

When the war was over Dr. McGorrisk returned to Des Moines. 
He had come to this country a poor boy, had educated himself, and 
by courageous and persistent effort worked his way upward in one 
of the learned professions and at all times fully discharged his duties, 
Fle often gave his services as physician and surgeon to those unable 
to pay, responding readily to the call of those in distress. He stud- 
ied broadly along professional lines and his advancement followed 
as the logical sequence of his investigation, broad experience and 
close application. He was a very active man and stood locally at 
the head of his profession. 

In the year 1856 Dr. McGorrisk was married to Miss Mary 
Crotty, of Ottawa, Illinois, and unto them were born three children, 
John B., William B. and E. W., but the last named is now deceased. 
Having lost his wife, Dr. McGorrisk was again married, his sec- 
ond union being with Mrs. Katherine Brown, whom he wedded in 
1887. He was devoted to his family, and the Loyal Legion, of which 
he was a member, bears testimony to the fact that he left behind him 
the record of more good deeds than does the average man. His 
religious faith was that of the Catholic church and his political 
belief was in harmony with the principles of the republican party. 
He retained a deep interest in military affairs and at one time served 
as brigade surgeon of the lowa State Militia and at another time 
as surgeon general of Lowa. He held membership in the local and 
state medical societies and continued an active practitioner of his 
profession to the time of his death, which occurred on the 16th of 
April, 1904. He was at that time one of the oldest practicing physi- 
cians of Des Moines and one of the best known public characters 
in this city. His activities in various lines have brought him a wide 
acquaintance and the sterling traits of his character gained for him 
the honor and respect, the confidence and good-will of his fellow- 
men. His life was one of usefulness in public and private con- 
nections and the record which he left to his family is one well worthy 
of emulation, 
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WZ MONG the distinguished chemists of the country is 
1) Professor Charles Noyes Kinney, for many years 
past at the head of the chemical department of 
Drake University and an expert whose name is 
known throughout the country. He was born at 
Towa City, lowa, April 21, 1869, a son of George 
W. and Elizabeth Noyes Kinney. The father was born near Day- 
ton, Ohio, in 1835, and at fourteen years of age came to Lowa City, 
subsequently removing to Des Moines, where he engaged in the boot 
and shoe business and later opened a grocery store on the spot later 
occupied by the old Congregational church and at the present time 
by the Chamberlain Hotel. Closing out his grocery, Mr. Kinney 
engaged in the pottery business opposite the dam, and after a few 
years moved to a farm which he owned near Mitchellville. At the 
end of ten years, on account of the death of his wife, he returned to 
Des Moines and reentered the grocery business, from which he 
changed to the proprietorship of a drug store, continuing in that 
line until his death, which occurred in March, 1893. 

Grandfather John Kinney was a large planter and slave-holder 
in Virginia, but liberated his slaves instead of selling them, as most 
people did, thus making him a poor man. He sold his place and 
came west into the then frontier of western Ohio and began hewing 
out a place in the forest for his home and family of eleven. Great- 
grandfather John Kinney served in the patriot army at the time of 
the Revolutionary war. 

George W. Kinney was married to Sarah Brown, of Iowa City, 
to whom was born Eugene B., who died in 1898, leaving a widow 
and one child, Florence. After the death of his first wife, George 
W. Kinney was married to Elizabeth Phoebe Noyes, who was a 
member of a prominent Indiana family, whose parents died by 
accident early in life, leaving her an orphan. In spite of this 
handicap, she acquired a fine classical education and was known 
for her sweet sympathetic nature and intellectual ability. Her 
name is highly praised in an historical book on pioneer days in 
Dearborn county, Indiana. This book, “Cotton’s Keepsake,” was 
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written by Judge A. J. Cotton, prominent as a preacher and jurist 
of the first half of the eighteenth century. Judge Cotton was an 
uncle of the above, as was also the Hon, James P. Milliken, who 
later became prominent in Iowa, in and around Iowa City, John- 
son county, lowa. The Noyes family are a prominent family and 
are quite numerous over the country. Five children came to bless 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Kinney: Charles N., of this review; 
Mabel D., now the wife of Henry H. Slayton, of Chicago, who 
have three children, Earl, Marie, and Wendell; Maud and Harry, 
both deceased; and George E., a graduate of Drake University and 
Chicago University, now living in northern Minnesota. He is a 
prominent lumberman and capitalist and widely known. 

Charles Noyes Kinney received his preliminary education in 
the rural schools, later taking a preparatory course at Drake Acad- 
emy, following this by a college course. In 1893, he was graduated 
from Drake University. He continued his studies along profes- 
sional lines for two years at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology of Boston, also for one year at Yale University and two years 
at the University of Chicago in research work. On July 15, 1896, 
Professor Kinney was united in marriage to Golda Gertrude Jame- 
son, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bruce Jameson, of Des 
Moines, lowa. Mr. Jameson was a trustee of Drake University 
and an ardent lover of the Church of Christ, never tiring in his ef- 
forts to further the cause. Mrs. Kinney is a graduate of Drake 
University, receiving her degree in 1896, and is a woman of ex- 
ceptional talents. She is recognized in the art world for her skill 
and ability in china painting, as well as water color and drawing, 
and is a prominent club woman of the city. Three children have 
been born to the union of Professor and Mrs. Kinney, the second, 
Maud, dying in infancy. The other members of the family are: 
Vesper Lavergne, who was born May 13, 1897; and Corliss Rob- 
ert, born July 19, 1900. 

In the spring of 1896, Professor Kinney received a call to fill 
the chair of chemistry in Drake University, which he accepted 
and still occupies. Fifteen years of acceptable service have thus 
been rendered the institution, the reputation of which he has as- 
sisted very materially in advancing. ‘The department of chemis- 
try, under his administration, has grown from one in which eigh- 
teen students were enrolled, all of whom were in charge of one 
teacher, until it now requires fourteen teachers and assistants and 
has an approximate enrollment of two hundred. The work is of 
such a high character that it is accepted by learned institutions in 
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all parts of the country, the department always occupying the ad- 
vanced line, and its graduates are noted for their progressiveness 
and efficiency. 

In 1902, Professor Kinney was appointed to the position known 
as state chemist, which is the office of chemist of the state board 
of health, and still continues in that position, having been 
reelected annually ever since. He is frequently called upon in vari- 
ous parts of the country to give expert chemical testimony in mur- 
der trials, where his testimony is recognized as so fair and impartial 
and reliable that frequently he is used by both sides alike. His ser- 
vices are also in extensive demand for examination of water sup- 
plies of towns and cities, in which he is a recognized authority. He 
also frequently reports upon mining properties, traveling for this 
purpose all over the west and north and south into Mexico. He is 
largely interested in growing fruit and in sheep-raising and owns 
several farms, including an up-to-date dairy farm. 

Professionally, he is acting as chemist for a number of indus- 
tries and corporations as consulting and analytical chemist, in which 
he is extensively engaged. He enjoys a wide chemical patronage 
extending into the neighboring states. He is prominent in various 
professional societies and is now serving as president of the Iowa 
section of the American Chemical Society and also of the local 
chemical society. He is a member of both the French and German 
Chemical Societies, the American Chemical Society, the Iowa Acad- 
emy of Science, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the National Geographical Society, State Historical So- 
ciety, and the American Water Works Association, etc., and has 
been active as a contributor to the publications of those organizations, 

No account of Professor Kinney’s life would at all justly or ade- 
quately represent him that did not portray his activities in Chris- 
tian service. While thoroughly a man of affairs and always abreast 
of his times, as the lines of association noted above indicate, he holds, 
with all the intensity of his strong life, to the thought that the funda- 
mental problem is the Christianization of the world and a man’s 
supreme relationship is his relationship to God. For many years 
an earnest worker in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), 
his people, both locally and in the general lines of their activity, 
have felt the force of his personality. Just at present he is serving 
in the following relationships of both honor and responsibility: 
president of the official board of the University Church of Christ, 
of which congregation he is a charter member; president of the 
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local brotherhood of the University Church of Christ from its or- 
ganization to the present time; president of the city federated broth- 
erhoods of the Disciples of Christ; president of the state brother- 
hood of the Disciples of Christ in Lowa; vice president of the Lowa 
Christian Convention; first vice president of the Laymen’s Civic 
Union of Des Moines, an interdenominational church organization 5 
and a member of the international committee of ninety-seven of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. 

Very recently he was elected chairman of the Committee of One 
Hundred for Des Moines, which city is one of ninety cities in North 
America chosen as centers of operation for the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. ‘This position Professor Kinney regards as 
the greatest honor of his life. He was also active earlier in the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement and in a local way has had a large and 
generous part in the establishing of several mission churches in and 
around Des Moines. 

It is truly remarkable that a man, under the pressure of an ex- 
acting professional career, should yet find time for so marked a con- 
tribution to the moral and spiritual upbuilding of those about him. 
His name is known and honored in the ranks of all workers for 
righteousness in our city, Without regard to denominational lines, 
he is always looked to as one valuable in counsel, efficient in service 
and tirelessly unselfish in gifts of time and means and effort. He 
is an exponent of the very best in the Christian citizenship of this 
day when manhood is coming into its own in advancing the great 
work of God. 

Politically he is identified with the republican party and has 
been active in its cause, serving as chairman of the precinct and 
ward delegations and as a member of the Polk county central com- 
mittee. Ever since coming to the University he has served as presi- 
dent of the athletic board and has had much to do in shaping the 
athletic policy of the university. He also holds membership in the 
Grant Club of Des Moines. As is to be seen he is a man of many 
activities and has accomplished a very large amount of valuable 
work, all of which redounds to his credit and to the credit of the in- 
stitution with which he is connected. He is justly deserving of a 
prominent place in a permanent record of Polk county, possessing 
as he does in an eminent degree those qualities which everywhere 
awaken sentiments of admiration and respect. 
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Captain Diego .C Ross 


YN THE life history of Captain Diego C. Ross is 
found a splendid illustration of the self-made man 
who, dependent upon his own resources from an 
early age, proved that determination and energy 
are resultant factors in the attainment of progress 
and prosperity. He was a native of Ohio but when 
only four years of age accompanied his parents, John and Nancy 
Ross, to Tazewell county, Illinois. The following year both his 
father and mother died, and thus left an orphan, he went to live 
with a man by the name of Alexander Small, by whom he was 
reared to the age of eighteen years. He then went to the home of 
his brother, William A. Ross, at Washington, Illinois, and there 
resided until after the outbreak of hostilities between the north and 
the south in 1861. He had watched with interest the progress of 
events and resolved that if a blow was struck to overthrow the 
Union he would stand manfully in its defense. He was therefore 
the first man to enlist from his town and he joined the Forty-seventh 
Illinois Regiment of Volunteers. He was made orderly sergeant 
and later promoted to the rank of captain of Company B of the 
Forty-seventh Illinois Infantry, with which he served until the close 
of the war, participating in a number of hotly contested engage- 
ments. He never faltered in the performance of his duty whether 
standing on the firing line or with measured tread marking off the 
lonely picket line, and with a creditable military record he returned 
to his home when the war was ended. 

Soon afterward Captain Ross was called to civic office, being 
appointed assistant internal revenue collector, Later he filled the 
office of postmaster at Washington, Illinois, where he made his 
home for a number of years, being accounted one of the valued 
and worthy citizens of that community. 

In 1866 Captain Ross was married in Tazewell county, Illinois, 
to Miss Eliza A. Kingman, a sister of M. F. Kingman and S. A. 
Kingman, both of whom are mentioned elsewhere in this volume. 
Unto Mr. and Mrs. Ross were born two children: Frank H. living 
in Nampa, Idaho; and Mrs. Lizzie McClary, of Des Moines. Mr. 
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McClary is a native of Missouri and several years ago came to Des 
Moines, where he has since been engaged in the real-estate business. 
Unto him and his wife have been born three children: Mary and 
Laura, who are now students in Drake University; and Robert, at 
home, 

The family continued to reside in Washington, Illinois, until 
1870, when they removed to Jowa, making their way to Decatur. 
In the vicinity of that city Mr, Ross purchased a farm, which he 
at once began to further develop and improve. Upon the place he 
erected a fine home for himself and family, and his remaining days 
were there devoted to. general farming and stock-raising until 1883, 
when because of impaired health he went to Hepner, Oregon. He 
was greatly improved by the change, after which he returned to 
Iowa in 1887 but in this climate his health again failed and he 
passed away March 18, 1889. Mr. Ross was a member of the 
Masonic fraternity and the Methodist Episcopal church, taking a 
helpful interest in the various departments of the church work and 
at all times exemplifying in his life the principles upon which it is 
founded. He was strictly honorable in all his dealings, lived peace- 
ably with his fellowmen and sought to do good at every oppor- 
tunity. His many excellent qualities endeared him to a large circle 
of warm friends. 

The esteem in which he was held is shown by the following 
letter: 

My acquaintance with Captain Diego C. Ross was during the 
ten years preceding the war of the Rebellion, and for a number of 
years after that period, During the war we served together in the 
Forty-seventh Regiment, Illinois Infantry. I was with him in the 
battles of Iuka, Corinth, Vicksburg and numerous other places 
when it tested men’s courage and endurance and on all occasions he 
displayed the highest order of courage and the qualities of the true 
soldier. He was loved and respected by all his comrades, He was 
always interested in their welfare and in many of the disputes be- 
tween the men they appealed to him. He was the arbiter of their 
difficulties. The fatiguing march, the vicissitudes of camp life, the 
exposure and sufferings on the battlefield and in the hospital en- 
listed his earnest sympathy; and by his cheerful disposition and 
his wit and humor he threw about his comrades an influence that 
is always deemed so valuable among soldiers, His death was finally 
caused by a grapeshot wound received in the battle of Vicksburg. 

It was in Washington, Illinois, that I knew him before and 
after the war. During all these years he was held in high esteem 
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by all who knew him. He was upright and honest in all his deal- 
ings. He was kind, generous and considerate of others’ welfare and 
rendered a valuable service in upbuilding the community in which 
he lived, and his neighbors and friends will remember with pride 
that they knew him and regret that he has gone from among them. 
His old comrades will revert back to the times when he and they 
went through the test that proved the courage and manhood of men 
and in their hours of sad reflection will shed a tear to his memory. 
Respectfully, 
GEO. KINNEAR, 
Seattle, August 21, IQII. Late Capt. 47th. IU. 


Mrs. Ross continued to reside upon the home farm until 1893, 
when she removed to Des Moines and erected here a comfortable 
residence, which she has since occupied with her two brothers as 
neighbors. 
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Charles Elmer Hunn 


HERE is no success in life without effort. ‘The pur- 
pose of life is to afford opportunities for physical, 
mental and spiritual development and such oppor- 
tunities are before every one who is willing to em- 
brace them. Yet they slip away from the sluggard 
and tauntingly play before the dreamer but they 

surrender to the individual with high purpose, undaunted courage 

and indefatigable determination. ‘l’o the qualities of persistent pur- 
pose and unfaltering energy, Charles Elmer Hunn owes his success 
as a practitioner of law, conservative and reliable in business affairs. 

Mr. Hunn was born upon a farm in Genesee county, New York, 
April 24, 1865, his parents being Hiram Selden and Patience 
(Simonds) Hunn. On the paternal side he is a direct descendant 
in the ninth generation of Elder Brewster, who came to America 
on the Mayflower. In the maternal line he also comes of New Eng- 
land ancestry, of English lineage and represented in the American 
army during the Revolutionary war. 

The removal of the family to Lowa, October 1, 1874, enabled 
Charles Elmer Hunn to continue his education in Des Moines 
College and the State University of lowa. Upon his graduation 
from the former he received the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
and on the completion of his law course in the State University in 
1891 he gained the LL.B. degree. He has done considerable post- 
graduate work in metaphysics and psychology, and he has ever been 
an interested student of science and philosophy. Following his 
graduation he entered upon the general practice of law, and he has 
epitomized his life history in the words, “Nothing out of the usual 
experience of struggle and defeat, then with renewed effort a vic- 
tory scored.” This modest account, however, indicates but little of 
the perseverance and the ability which Mr. Hunn has dis- 
played as a member of the bar. Advancement in law is proverbially 
slow and like the great majority of practitioners, he found it diffi- 
cult to win a clientage that would meet the needs of the hour. How- 
ever, he prepared the cases that came to him with great thorough- 
ness and care and proved a forceful factor in the presentation of 
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a cause before the court, In time his ability won recognition and 
gradually his clientage grew in volume and importance until his 
gradual advancement in professional ranks has brought him to a 
distinguished and enviable position as a member of the Des Moines 
bar. His sound judgment in business matters is shown in the ac- 
quirement of Iowa farms, he being an extensive investor in lands 
principally in lowa. He purchased and developed twelve hundred 
acres besides being interested in considerable other property. To 
the practice of law and to the development of his farming inter- 
ests, he has given all of the time that he has cared to devote to the 
more material things of life. 

In the lines of work that touch the general interests of society 
and generally ennoble and uplift man, Mr. Hunn has been no 
sluggard. On the contrary he has labored diligently and persistently 
and is today and has been active in educational, religious and moral 
activities. He belongs to the Baptist church and is actively in- 
terested in its various activities, having served on the directory 
and executive boards of many educational, religious and moral in- 
stitutions. His study of the political issues and questions of the 
day has made him a supporter of republican principles and his 
fraternal relations are with Des Moines Consistory, No. 3, A. A. 
S.R., and Myrtle Capital Lodge, No. 9, K. P. 

On the 3d of March, 1897, in Des Moines, Mr. Hunn was mar- 
ried to Miss Nellie Belle Nesbit, a daughter of Moses M. and Lu- 
cinda Nesbit, and they now have one son, Hiram Simonds Hunn, 
born August 20, 1899. In a review of the life record of Mr. Hunn 
this fact is easily discernible that his intellectuality early grasped 
the eternal truth that industry wins and industry became the beacon 
light of his life. It has been manifest not only in his professional 
and business relations but also in his relations with organized move- 
ments for political and moral advancement. 
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Gershom Hyde Hill, A. AAl.. HA. D. 


ERSHOM HYDE HILL needs little introduction to 
the readers of this volume, for he became widely 
known in the state as assistant superintendent and 
superintendent of the State Hospital for the Insane 
at Independence and is prominent now as a private 
practitioner, also as one of the proprietors and su- 

perintendent of The Retreat, a private hospital for the treatment 

of nervous and mild mental disorders in Des Moines. His accom- 
plishments in the practice of his profession have been of signal serv- 
ice to humanity and his investigations and researches have consti- 
tuted valuable contributions to scientific knowledge. But while he 
regards the practice of his profession as his chief life work, it does 
not exclude his active assistance along lines of public progress for 
municipal reform or in support of temperance, educational and 
church movements. 

lowa numbers Dr. Hill among her native sons, his birth having 
occurred at Garnavillo, Clayton county, May 8, 1846. His parents 
were Rev. James Jeremiah and Sarah Elizabeth (Hyde) Hill. The 
ancestral history of the family is traced back to the year in which 

America was discovered. The lord mayor of London in 1492 was 

Sir Roland Hill, who was the first Protestant to attain that position. 

Three hundred years later another Sir Roland was the originator 

of the penny postal system in England. In early colonial history 

the name of Hill is often found. William, called one of the found- 
ers of New England, came over in the ship William & Francis, 

The founder of the Maine branch of the Hill family was Peter, 

who came from the west of England to Biddeford in 1653. Four 

generations later Mark Langdon Hill figured in the activities of 

Phippsburg. ‘He was a successful shipbuilder, owner and mer- 

chant, at one time judge of the court of sessions, postmaster, chair- 

man of the board of selectmen for many years, held other town 
offices, was a prominent member of the Congregational church. He 
was always a conspicuous man, was a trustee of Bowdoin College, 
served in the general court of Massachusetts and in the United 
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States house of representatives. He was notably condescending, af- 
fable and courteous, which were natural traits in his character.” 

On his father’s side Dr. Hill descended from James McCobb, 
who was captain of a company of the militia of Massachusetts dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war and also a chairman of the committee 
of safety, inspection and correspondence for the town of George- 
town, Massachusetts (now Maine), and a recognized patriot, tak- 
ing an active part in providing means of defense and forwarding 
details of soldiers to the armies in the field, 

On his mother’s side he is descended from Elijah Hyde, who 
was in November, 1776, appointed major of the Second Regiment 
of Connecticut Light Horse. Major Elijah Hyde’s regiment of 
light horse was reported at Stillwater, New Jersey, October 2, 1777. 
The following paper is recorded, signed by him: “A return of men 
detached from the Second Regiment Light Horse, in the state of 
Connecticut, to serve in the Continental army until the 15th of 
January next agreeable to order from Colonel Seymour, command- 
ant, Dated, Lebanon, Connecticut, October 5, 1779. Elijah Hyde, 
major,” 

Our subject’s father, James Jeremiah Hill, the youngest son of 
Judge Mark Langdon Hill, was born in Phippsburg, Maine, in 
1816, and after mastering the branches of learning taught in the 
village schools pursued a preparatory course at Bridgton Academy 
and then entered Bowdoin College, from which he was graduated 
with honors in the class of 1838. He prepared for the ministry as 
a student in the Andover Theological Seminary and is numbered 
among its alumni of 1843. In the following spring he married 
Miss Sarah Elizabeth Hyde, who was a daughter of one of the 
deacons of the Old South church, a merchant and an eminent 
citizen. The wedding journey of the young couple was the long 
and arduous trip to the far west. They floated down the Ohio 
river to St. Louis, then proceeded up the Mississippi river to Du- 
buque, from which point they rode across the prairies to Garna- 
villo in Clayton county, a village which had been founded by 
pioneers from New England. ‘Their home was among the In- 
dians, who up to that time had remained in exclusive possession of 
this hunting ground. Wolves frequently made the night hideous 
with their howling and other wild animals were seen. Game of 
all kinds, including venison, bear meat and wild turkeys, was to be 
had in abundance. A feature of interest in the new home was the 
advent of a little son, Gershom Hyde, so called in honor of his 
maternal grandfather. This was in 1846, Two years later a second 
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son, named James Langdon Hill for his paternal grandfather, ar- 
rived, In 1849 the Rev. Mr. Hill left Iowa and with his family 
went to Albany, Illinois. There the birth of a third son occurred 
May 29, 1852, and he was named for an uncle, Edmund K. Alden. 
The mother died the same day. In September, 1853, the Rev. James 
J. Hill was married to Sarah Wells Harriman at Great Falls, New 
Hampshire. She was a graduate of Mount Holyoke Seminary and 
became the mother of two sons and four daughters. She proved 
an acceptable and efficient pastor’s wile, was a kind and faithful 
stepmother and following her husband’s death most carefully cared 
for her fatherless children. She passed away in Des Moines in 
1896. 

Continuing his ministerial labors, the Rev. James J. Hill was 
pastor of the Congregational church in Savanna, Illinois, in 
Wapello, Louisa county, Iowa, at Glencoe, Minnesota, and in 1860 
removed with his family to Grinnell, Iowa, for the purpose of 
giving his children a college education, preaching in the meantime 
in the near-by churches at Montour, Green Mountain, Marietta, 
Albion and Genoa Bluffs. In 1865 he became the founder of the 
Congregational church at Fayette, Lowa, to which place the family 
removed except his elder sons, Gershom and James, who remained 
in Grinnell until they were eraduated from Lowa College in 1871. 
After acting as pastor of the Fayette church for three years Mr. 
Hill accepted an agency for the American Missionary Association 
in which work he continued to the time of his death, which oc- 
curred at Fayette, October 29, 1870, his remains being interred in 
Hazelwood cemetery at Grinnell, where are made the graves of his 
two wives and an infant son. He was a zealous and thoroughly 
consecrated Christian minister and an evangelistic dispositien 
prompted him to plant churches and nurture them to the end of his 
days. The mother of Dr, Hill was born in Bath, Maine, in 1823. 
She had no brothers but two sisters, one of whom became the wife of 
the Rey. Edmund K. Alden, D. D., of Boston, and the other the first 
wife of Rev. Dr. George F. Magoun, the first president of Grinnell 
College. In disposition Mrs. Sarah E. Hill was exceeding active, 
enthusiastic, philanthropic and self-sacrificing. She was devoted 
to her husband, her children and the work of the church, 

Dr. Gershom H. Hill, educated in Iowa College (now Grinnell 
College), received the degree of A. B. in 1871 and that of A. M. 
in 1881. In tg10 he was elected a member of Chapter Beta of 
Iowa of the Phi Beta Kappa at Grinnell College. He completed 
his preparation for the practice of medicine in Rush Medical Col- 
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lege of Chicago, from which he received his professional degree 
on graduation in the class of 1874. In 1878 he pursued post-gradu- 
ate work in Bellevue Hospital Medical College of New York and 
in 1890 at the Harvard Medical School in Boston. In the mean- 
time there had come into his life many interesting experiences which 
left their impress upon his character. He was but tifteen years of 
age when, in 1861, he one night drove a wagonload of slaves forty 
miles to Marengo, where he secretly put them in a box car billed 
to Canada. ‘They were traveling on the “underground railroad,” 
on which there were no stations between the state of Missouri and 
the home of J. B. Grinnell. In the winter of 1863, Dr. Hill al- 
though but seventeen years of age, developing an early leadership, 
became teacher of a school and before his own graduation from col- 
lege had taught for a half dozen winters, winning the public favor 
to such a degree that his services were always sought for still an- 
other year. 

On the completion of his literary and professional education he 
took up the practice of medicine in Moline, Illinois, where he re- 
mained until he was, on the rst of December, 1874, elected assistant 
superintendent of the State Hospital for the Insane at Independence, 
in which position he remained until the rst of November, 1881. 
The following is an extract from a Grinnell newspaper: ‘Dr. 
Gershom H. Hill, for seven years assistant superintendent, has been 
promoted to the superintendency of the insane asylum at Independ- 
ence. He graduated from Iowa College in the class of 1871. In 
the best sense he is a self-made man, having secured his education 
and paid for it by his industry, ‘working his way through college’ 
and through all obstacles to his present enviable but worthily earned 
position. He was ‘an excellent hand’ and very seldom out of a job 
when employers had tested his quality. Many of his college friends 
and the people of the town will remember him in those days and 
have a thrill of generous, grateful pride as they learn of his recent 
promotion. It was not natural brilliancy or dash but a good sound 
mind and trustworthy judgment, with a determined purpose and 
industry equal to his needs, that carried him steadily forward. Few 
men can give a better account of their talents, time and opportunities 
or furnish an example more worthy. We congratulate the trustees, 
and ourselves as a part of the general public, that so excellent a 
Christian gentleman and so competent a physician has been found 
and charged with the care of the unfortunate insane at Independ- 
ence.” The Doctor was repeatedly and unanimously elected super- 
intendent. In 1902 the hospital contained eleven hundred patients, 
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the medical staff comprised five assistant physicians, the pay roll 
embraced two hundred names. The administration of such an in- 
stitution is characterized by the qualities of the man in charge, es- 
pecially when the direction of its affairs has continued uninter- 
ruptedly for a great many years. The evenness of Dr. Hill’s temper, 
his self-control, his balance of character and a certain imperturb- 
ability and quietness of spirit, beginning at the superintendent’s 
office with the example he set, seemed to extend to the remotest 
parts of the establishment. The generous and accommodating dis- 
position of the Doctor not only produced harmony and cooperation 
within the confines of the hospital, but with the neighboring farm- 
ers, with the citizens of Independence and with the county officials 
who committed patients to his care. 

The following is an extract taken from the American Journal 
of Insanity: “Dr. Gershom H, Hill, Medical Superintendent lowa 
State Hospital for the Insane at Independence, Lowa, after twenty- 
eight years’ service at this hospital, has sent to the board of con- 
trol of the state institutions his resignation to take effect July 1, 
1902. Dr. Hill proposes to enter into private practice at Des Moines, 
Iowa, confining himself to neurology and psychiatry. Dr. Hill has 
been one of the most earnest and active workers in the American 
Medico-Psychological Association and has, in his work among the 
insane in Iowa, done much to elevate the standard of care and the 
excellence of the work done in the institutions of that state. He 
has been at all times an ardent advocate of scientific work in the 
wards of the hospitals and in the laboratories and, although one of 
the older superintendents, has been as energetic and enthusiastic in 
this direction as have been many of the younger men in the Asso- 
ciation. It is gratifying to learn that Dr. Hill, in severing his rela- 
tions with institutional work, will still continue his relations with 
the Association,” 

Below are the resolutions of the Ministerial Association of In- 
dependence, Iowa. 

WHEREAS, Dr. Gershom H, Hill, superintendent, and family 
have concluded that their physical well-being demands that they 
should have a change in service, hence the resignation of the Doctor 
from the superintendency of the hospital for the insane of the north- 
eastern section of the state of Lowa, a position that he has filled with 
distinguished credit and uninterrupted success for twenty-one years, 
having been the first assistant the seven years preceding: 

And whereas, in the midst of the many pressing duties of this 
important position, he has in an unstinted way freely invested of 
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his means, time and influence for the promotion of the interests 
of the kingdom of our Lord, as represented by the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the several churches of this city: 

And whereas, in the everyday living of the Doctor and his ex- 
cellent family there is a continued expression of truth and tact, cour- 
age and patience, love and helpfulness, and believing that they 
have always been actuated by the priceless gifts of kindness and 
gentleness, since they have always been observed as serving faith- 
fully in the foremost rank of every good movement; therefore be it 

Resolved, first, That we, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Ministerial Association of Independence, Lowa, tender to 
Dr. Hill and family at least a feeble expression of our appreciation 
of their inestimable services as Christian citizens. Believing that 
our Young Men’s Christian Association might have disbanded but 
for the faith and courage of Dr. Hill and because of his generosity 
and that which his deeds have inspired in others, therefore today 
we have abundant reasons to thank God that our association is lo- 
cated in their own building free of debt. We are therefore placed 
under profound obligations to our heavenly Father for the ex- 
alted privilege of knowing and cooperating with this Godly family, 

Resolved, second, That we will cherish in our lives a sacred mem- 
ory of their earnest devotion to and faithful service for the right 
and will seek a holy inspiration therefrom. 

Resolved, third, That we most sincerely commend them to the 
fellowship of the Christian forces of the city of Des Moines, fore- 
casting for them a brilliant and an illustrious career. We believe 
them to be worthy of the fraternal consideration of all, and pray that 
grace, mercy and peace may continue with them as they go from us. 

H. C. ROSENBERGER, President. 
C. J. SHUTT, Secretary. 

Indorsed by F. M. Devendorf, secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Independence, June 30, 1902. 

On resigning his position Dr. Hill removed to Des Moines, 
where he has since continued the practice of medicine as an alienist. 
In conjunction with Dr. J. C. Doolittle, on the 1st of July, 190s, 
he opened a private hospital in the homestead of James Callanan, 
Sr., comprising forty acres of natural timber used as a park, and 
for hospital purposes he utilized all the buildings erected by Mr. 
Callanan for a rural home. The patronage of this retreat for nerv- 
ous and mental invalids has steadily increased; the institution has 
become popular and prosperous. Although this local habitation 
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is ideal, delightful and satistactory,, yet like any other business en- 
terprise, the great success which The Retreat has already achieved 
is due to the skillful management which it has received, to the close 
personal attention which has been given to patients, to internal and 
fo external conditions, also to the reliable relations which are main- 
tained and to the policy of securing to patients, if possible, the bene- 
fit desired, 

While residing in Des Moines, Dr. Hill has also maintained an 
office in the Equitable building, has conducted a consultation prac- 
tice in the city and state; has also served as an expert witness in 
cases where mental conditions need to be determined. ‘The Retreat, 
as its name implies, is a quiet and secluded place for tired and dis- 
couraged people to rest. Everything there is made attractive, cheer- 
ful and homelike, and physicians, business men and others who have 
visited the place unanimously declare it to be ideal for its present 
use. Indoors the life is like that of a large, orderly, agreeable fam- 
ily. Outdoor life is indulged in as much as possible. There is 
every equipment for the care and treatment of patients according 
to the most modern scientific methods and many cures have been 
effected under the influences and through the treatment that is here 
accorded, 

For many years Dr. Hill was president of the Buchanan County 
Medical Society and later held the same office in the Austin-Flint 
Medical Society. He is a member of the Polk County, of the Des 
Moines Pathological and of the Lowa State Medical Societies, also 
of the Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons, of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American Academy of Medicine and 
the American Medico-Psychological Association. He is likewise 
a member of the staff of physicians and surgeons of the lowa Meth- 
odist Hospital. He has done excellent work as an educator, sery- 
ing for sixteen years as lecturer on mental diseases in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The president of that institution, under date of 
September 28, 1906, wrote him as follows; “It gives me, personally 
and officially, sincere regret not to have you continue on our staff. 
I know that many members of the regents and faculty feel in the 
same way, We understand that we are indebted to you for prac- 
tically free service for many years. For some time there has been 
a regulation that one upon our staff in the College of Medicine 
should not also be upon the staff of another college. We have 
winked at the enforcement of this regulation since you became a 
member of the staff at Drake. Of course we have nothing but kindly 
feelings toward Drake, but the general principle is one that in the 
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long run it is probably just we should have. The board of con- 
trol has been good enough to favor the beginning of coordination 
between their institutions and the educational institution. It was 
thought, therefore, that it would be helpful to have one of their super- 
intendents serve us, and so the regents have offered a lectureship for 
the ensuing year to Dr. Witte. Hoping that the relinquishment of 
your active lectureship may not mean that we shall not see you from 
time to time and have some word of cheer and expert counsel, be- 
lieve me, Your sincere friend, 
GEORGE E. MACLEAN.” 

Since 1903 Dr, Hill has been professor of mental diseases in 
the College of Medicine of Drake University. He is also president 
of the Des Moines Association of the Alumni of Grinnell College 
and a member of the Des Moines Association of Alumni of Chi- 
cago University. 

On the oth of January, 1879, Dr. Hill was married in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, to Louisa Bliss Ford, a daughter of Richard Ford, 
a retired merchant. Her only living brother is also a merchant in 
Malden, Massachusetts. Mrs. Hill completed her education in 
the Massachusetts Normal School at Salem and for seven years 
taught in the graded schools of Lynn. ‘Their only child, Julia Ford 
Hill, born in the State Hospital at Independence, in 1886, is a 
graduate of the West Des Moines high school and of Grinnell Col- 
lege and became a student in the medical college of Drake Uni- 
versity in Igo9g. 

Dr, Hill is entitled to wear the Grand Army button, inasmuch as 
he served as a private in Company B, Forty-sixth Lowa Infantry, 
in the Civil war, He enlisted in May, 1864, and served as a hun- 
dred-day man at Collierville, Tennessee, under command of David 
B. Henderson of Dubuque. In tgo2 he became a member of 
Crocker Post, No. 12, G. A. R., and served as its commander in 
1910. Few men with such active and important professional inter- 
ests as claim the attention of Dr. Hill find time for the helpful co- 
operation in public affairs which he displays. In many ways, how- 
ever, he has aided in general progress and improvement. He has 
been a trustee of Grinnell College since 1888, was president of the 
board of directors of the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Independence, Iowa, for several years prior to 1903, and since that 
time has been a member of the executive council of the Associated 
Charities of the City of Des Moines, of which organization he is 
the chief executive officer. This indicates his benevolent and hu- 
manitarian spirit, which finds expression in many individual ways 
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of helpfulness outside of organized systems of benevolence. Through 
home training and by preference he is a Congregationalist, al- 
though while living in Independence he was a member of and elder 
in the Presbyterian church. He is now serving as a deacon in the 
Plymouth Congregational church of Des Moines, and is the leader 
of the Business Men’s Class in the Plymouth Sunday school. His 
club and society relationships are with the University, the Con- 
gregational, the Commercial and the Prairie Clubs and with the 
Ben Franklin Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. He 
likewise belongs to the Des Moines City Club, which undertakes to 
secure honest voting and correct returns every two years when the 
city council is elected. He is a progressive republican and a mem- 
ber of the Grant Club. A total abstainer from the use of tobacco 
and liquor, he at all times advocates temperance, reform and im- 
provement and is in favor of municipal ownership of public utilities. 
He is well known as the president of the State Anti-Saloon League 
of Iowa. He is a believer in Des Moines and her future and never 
fails to speak a good word for the city at a timely hour. His life 
work in all of its phazes has been characterized by advancement 
and by far-reaching helpfulness and influence. Frankness, faith- 
fulness, honesty and stability are marked characteristics. 

The following letter speaks for itself: 

“My first acquaintance with Dr. Gershom H. Hill was in the 
spring of 1898, A board of control of state institutions had been 
created and, having been appointed a member of that board, one 
of the first duties was to visit all of the state institutions that had 
been placed in charge of the new board. 

“On visiting the Independence State Hospital, of which Dr. 
Hill was superintendent, I was agreeably surprised to find the farm, 
the garden and grounds in connection with the hospital all in an 
excellent condition, evidencing by the growing crops and well kept 
grounds that the superintendent had the faculty of securing the 
services of those who like himself were earnest and painstaking 
in the discharge of their respective duties. 

“The internal management of the hospital gave abundant proof 
of the same conditions, the officers, nurses and attendants being 
devoted to their work, proving that the superintendent was a care- 
ful observer and a good judge of the character of those whom he 
employed. 

“Another characteristic of Dr. Hill was his sociability not only 
with his employers but also with the patients, and his affability with 
the patients endeared him so much that ‘Father Hill,’ as he was 
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affectionately named, was always a welcome visitor in the wards. 
Ever ready to listen to a patient, to give kind words and heartfelt 
sympathy to the afflicted, he won not only the respect but the love 
of those entrusted to his care. 

“After Dr. Hill had resigned as superintendent of the Independ- 
ence State Hospital and located in Des Moines, establishing The 
Retreat, a constant inquiry that greeted me on my visits to the hos- 
pital was ‘have you seen Father Hill lately, is he well?’ and other 
kindly inquiries proving beyond all doubt the esteem in which he 
was held by his former patients. 

“The high Christian character of Dr. Hill in all his associations 
proves a great aid in his chosen work, for it is his chief delight to 
assist the unfortunate and to alleviate the suffering of patients 
whose minds have become impaired through overwork, mental 
worry or physical infirmity. JOHN COWNIE.” 
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Judge John Mitchell 


UDGE JOHN MITCHELL, whose name graces 
the history of lowa’s judiciary and who through 
his active connection with the bar was regarded as 
the peer of the ablest members who have practiced 
in the courts of this state or have served upon the 
bench, was born in Claremont, Sullivan county, 

New Hampshire, on the 28th of February, 1830. After mastering 

the elementary branches of learning as a pupil in the public schools 

his preparatory course was pursued at Kimball Union Academy in 

Meriden, New Hampshire, subsequent to which time he entered 

Dartmouth College, where he took a three year course and was 

granted the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

On account of the condition of his health, however, he was com- 
pelled to seek a change of climate and traveled westward. It may 
have seemed a hardship for him at that time to leave New England 
but Des Moines gained thereby a valued citizen and he found here 
the opportunities, which led to substantial advancement in his pro- 
fessional career. On the 2oth of June, 1856, he took up his abode 
in the capital city. He had previously devoted some time to the 
study of law in his native state and in Des Moines continued his 
reading in the office and under the direction of Finch & Crocker, 
well known attorneys, until admitted to the bar in August, 1856. 
He began practicing on his own account in the following year and 
devoted his attention to his growing professional duties until the 
17th of July, 1861, when he was commissioned captain of a com- 
pany of cavalry in the state service and fought against the Indians 
in northwestern Lowa for three months. His position as a loyal and 
progressive citizen led to his election in the fall of 1861 to the state 
legislature and he did splendid service in the sessions that were held 
during the period of the Civil war when manhood and courage were 
so much needed by those who were framing the laws of the state. 
He served as chairman of the judiciary committee and on other im- 
portant committees. At different times in his life he was called to 
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local office, becoming a member of the city council, serving as first 
chairman of the county board of supervisors and filling various other 
offices of public trust until the 30th of May, 1867, when he was ap- 
pointed register of bankruptcy for the fifth congressional district. 
Again popular election showed that he was the choice of the people 
for high honors and large responsibilities, for in November, 1868, he 
was chosen judge of the fifth district circuit court. He entered 
upon the duties of his position in January, 1869, for a four years’ 
term and was twice reelected without opposition. His honesty 
as aman and his ability as a jurist were of the highest order. His 
decisions indicated strong mentality, careful analysis, a thorough 
knowledge of the law and an unbiased judgment. The judge on the 
bench fails more frequently, perhaps, from a deficiency in that broad- 
mindedness which not only comprehends the details of a situation 
quickly and that insures a complete self-control under even the most 
exasperating conditions than from any other cause; and the judge 
who makes a success in the discharge of his multitudinous delicate 
duties is a man of well rounded character, finely balanced mind and 
of splendid intellectual attainments. That Judge Mitchell was re- 
garded as such a jurist is a uniformly accepted fact. 

Following his retirement from the bench in 1881, Judge Mitch- 
ell resumed the practice of law, in which he continued alone until 
August, 1883, when C. A. Dudley joined him in a partnership under 
the firm style of Mitchell & Dudley and so continued until the death 
of Judge Mitchell on the 29th of December, 1890. In the mean- 
time he extended his efforts into the field of business, becoming vice 
president of the lowa Loan & Trust Company, a director of the Des 
Moines National Bank and a director and counselor of the Cen- 
tral Loan & Trust Company. 

On the 29th of December, 1868, Judge Mitchell was married at 
Moundsville, West Virginia, to Rebecca Anshutz and throughout 
the period of their married life they continued to occupy the home 
in which they began housekeeping, They had two daughters but 
the younger, Lizzie, is deceased. Their surviving daughter is Mrs. 
Caroline M., the wife of W. H. Given, superintendent on the Rock 
Island Railroad, living in Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 

Judge Mitchell held membership in St. Paul's Episcopal church. 
He was by nature kindly yet somewhat reserved in manner, Like 
all who walk through life on a higher plane than the majority of 
their associates, the circle of his friends was select rather than large, 
yet he lives in the memory of his contemporaries, enshrined in the 
halo of a gracious presence, strong intellectuality and unfailing 
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courtesy. He was regarded by many as an ideal follower of his 
calling and his record through three terms’ service as judge of the 
circuit court may well serve as a standard for those who are called 
to judicial responsibilities and honors, 
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Thomas Flynn 


WFO ANY of the sterling characteristics of the Celtic race 
NS found exemplification in the life record of Thomas 
Flynn, who was born in County Waterford, Ire- 
land, March 25, 1835, and passed away on the 15th 
of June, 1909, when seventy-one years of age. His 
parents were Martin and Catherine (Crotty) Flynn, 
both representatives of old and distinguished families of the Emer- 
ald isle. Both the father and mother were born in County Water- 
ford and the former was very extensively engaged in stock-raising 
until 1848, when he sailed for America, taking up his abode in New 
York. The eldest son, Dennis, remained in Ireland and reared a 
family. There were altogether eight children in the family of 
Martin Flynn, Sr., the others being as follows; Mary, the wife of 
Patrick Hackett, of Norristown, Pennsylvania, both of whom are 
now deceased; John, formerly a railroad contractor, who later turned 
his attention to farming in Walnut township, Polk county, and 
whose death occurred in October, 1891; Bridget, who married 
Patrick Cushing, of Pennsylvania and removed to Missouri where 
Mrs. Cushing died in 1859; Patrick, the only one of the family 
living, a resident of Decatur county, Lowa, where he is a prominent 
agriculturist and 1s the father of nine children; Martin, a railroad 
contractor of prominence, who was associated with his brother 
Thomas and afterward became a resident of Walnut township, 
Polk county, where he was engaged extensively in general farming 
and stockraising, making a specialty of fine blooded hogs and high 
grade cattle up to the time of his death and of whom extended men- 
tion is made elsewhere in this volume; and Catherine, who became 
the wife of David O’Rourke, a railroad contractor, both of whom 
are deceased. They left five children, now residing at Omaha, 
Nebraska. | 
Thomas Flynn spent the first fourteen years of his life in the 
land of his nativity and then, accompanied by his brother Martin, 
went to Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, in 1852, where he met 
his parents. Entering business circles he became connected with 
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railroad contracting and his first engagement was with the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad. After coming west he built many miles 
of railroad in the states of Lowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, 
and after residing in Dubuque for a short time he took up his abode 
in Anamosa, While there living he executed a contract on the con- 
struction of the Dubuque & Southwestern Railroad, continuing at 
that place until 1859, when he became connected with the Des 
Moines Valley Railroad. At about that time in company with his 
brothers he invested in lands in Monroe county, Lowa, and it was 
upon the farm there that his parents lived during their declining 
years, the father passing away in 1860, while the mother survived 
until 1864. 

In the years 1860 and 1861 Thomas Flynn was engaged in the 
construction of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, after which 
he joined his parents in Monroe county. A year later, however, 
he resumed his railroad work with the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Company, representing that corporation until 1865, when he 
went to Nebraska in the service of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. Two years later he entered into a contract with the 
Chicago & Northwestern and subsequently aided in the construc- 
tion of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to Council Bluffs. 
Comparatively few lines in the middle west have not benefitted by 
his labors. He was engaged in building the Des Moines Valley 
Railroad to Fort Dodge and afterward superintended the construc- 
tion of the southwest division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific between Washington and Sigourney, Iowa. On that branch 
of the Wisconsin Central from Stevens Point to the pineries he did 
construction work. This was a most difficult task and required 
great courage. Mr. Flynn was for many years regarded as the 
leading railroad builder of the middle west, thoroughly under- 
standing the great scientific principles which constituted the basis 
of his efficiency and success. At length he ‘terminated his connec- 
tion with building operations to engage in farming and on his re- 
tirement from the former field of labor he concluded a service that 
was of marked value in railway construction in the middle west. 

In 1870 Mr. Flynn took up his abode in Walnut township, Polk 
county, upon the farm which continued to be his place of residence 
until his life’s labors were ended in death. He brought to the cul- 
tivation of his place the same spirit of thoroughness and accuracy, 
of progressiveness and enterprise that characterized him in railway 
‘ building. He did not take an active part in politics, but was 
deeply interested in the advancement of moral, intellectual and 
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religious affairs and sought the welfare and improvement of his 
adopted country in every way. 

In October, 1872, Mr. Flynn was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary Collins, a native of New York and a daughter of Miles and 
Kate Collins, who were born in County Clare, Ireland. ‘Their 
family numbered four children, of whom Mrs. Flynn was the 
eldest. Kate, the second daughter, became the wife of Peter 
Toner, of California. Miles, a resident of East Des Moines, was 
a railroad man, whose death occurred in Des Moines in 1906. 
Lizzie, the youngest of the family is now deceased, and to her is 
due the present site of Mercy Hospital. 

Two children were born unto Mr. and Mrs, Flynn. Catherine 
B., the elder born December 5, 1873, is a graduate of St. Joseph’s 
Academy of Des Moines and is now the wife of Michael Hackett, 
of Walnut township, by whom she has one child, Mary Catherine. 
The younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs, ‘Thomas Flynn was Mary, 
who died when but six months old. Her birth caused the mother’s 
death and Mr. Flynn afterward married Annie Duffy, whom he 
wedded on the 26th of April, 1876. She was born in November, 
1837, and was one of twelve children whose parents, James and 
Mary (Swift) Duffy, were natives of County Meath, Ireland, Mr. 
Duffy was an architect and builder and followed his chosen occu- 
pation in Ireland until 1851, when he sought the opportunities 
offered in America. For some years he was a resident of New 
York, where he carried on business in partnership with his sons, 
John and Patrick. At length he removed to Dubuque, Lowa, but 
‘ll health forced him to retire from such arduous labor and he en- 
gaged in bookkeeping, accounting and literary work. He was 
correspondent to the Dublin Nation while in Utica, New York, 
His death occurred in January, 1861, when he had reached the age 
of sixty-three years, and in April, 1864, his widow, Mrs. Duffy, 
came to Des Moines, her last days being spent in the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas Flynn, where her death occurred March 
30, 1879, when she was seventy-five years of age. 

Mrs. Flynn, the second wife of our subject, died in August, 
t901. She was a devoted member of the Catholic church and was 
a lady of very generous nature, ably supplementing her husband in 
the many charities which constituted an important factor in his life. 
He was himself a self-made man, with little opportunity for ac- 
quiring an education. The difficulties and obstacles which he 
encountered awakened in him a desire to help his fellowmen as 
far as possible, and he resolved also to give his daughter liberal 
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educational advantages. He was a man of strong purpose, of laud- 
able ambition, of well balanced mind and of unceasing energy. 
When obstacles or difficulties arose in his path they seemed to serve 
as an impetus for renewed effort and determination on his part. 
No one ever questioned his integrity for his name was synonymous 
with honesty. A contemporary biographer said of him: “He was 
quiet, reserved, a man of sterling worth, cordial in manner, at all 
times approachable, genial in disposition and gentlemanly in de- 
portment.” The clearly defined and many sterling traits of his 
character were the factors which won for him an enviable position 
in the regard of his friends and made his death the occasion of deep 
and widespread regret. 
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William Alba Guild, HM. D. 


> ie PON the foundation principles of industry and per- 
severance and of broad understanding of the science 
of his profession Dr, William Alva Guild has 
builded his success and has gained more than local 
fame as a bacteriologist while in general practice 
he has done excellent work, as is attested by the 
fact that he is the family physician in many of the leading house- 
holds of Des Moines. 

A native of Carlisle, Iowa, Dr. Guild was born June 7, 1879. 
His paternal ancestors came to America from England and settled 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts. Through successive generations the 
family was represented in New England and sent its soldiers forth 
to battle in the Revolutionary war. The Rev. Jonathan E. Guild, 
father of Dr. Guild, was a native of Massachusetts and came to 
Iowa about 1857, settling in Newton. In 1870 he removed to Des 
Moines, where he edited and published a religious paper called 
the Baptist Beacon and now known as the Baptist Record. He was 
the founder of this paper but this by no means indicated the extent 
of his activities. Having prepared for the ministry in early life, 
he devoted many years to preaching the gospel and came to Lowa 
as a Baptist missionary, aiding in founding a church of that denom- 
ination in the west. He remained active in religious work to the 
time of his death and his influence was of no restricted order. He 
became one of the founders of the Des Moines College and from 
the beginning served as one of ‘ts trustees. He always attended the 
conventions of his church and held different state offices in connec- 
tion therewith. He was a most earnest speaker, zealous in the work, 
and his efforts toward spreading the gospel message were far-reach- 
ing and effective. His zeal and courage inspired others and in his 
labors he was not denied the full harvest nor the aftermath, Aside 
from his labors for the church he is deserving of recognition from 
the fact that he brought the first herd of Jersey cattle to Lowa, ship- 
ping the herd from Massachusetts while a resident of Carlisle. He: 
died at the age of seventy-five years, leaving the world better for 
his having lived. His wife, who bore the maiden name of Eliz- 
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abeth Ann Bartholomew, was born in Fairfield, Lowa, July 27, 1849. 
She was of Scotch descent, the first representatives of the family 
coming to America in 1820, at which time settlement was made in 
Pennsylvania. The family later came to Lowa, casting in their lot 
among the pioneer residents of this state, Unto the Rev. Jonathan 
E. and Elizabeth A. Guild there were born three children, but two 
of the number are now ‘deceased. 

The only surviving member of the family is Dr, William A. 
Guild, who after pursuing his education in the public schools of 
Clarkson and Carlisle, Iowa, attended Des Moines College, and on 
his graduation won the Bachelor of Science degree. Later he spent 
two years as a student in Drake University and two years in the 
Chicago Homeopathic Medical College, which conferred upon him 
his professional degree in 1903. The degree of Master of Science 
was conferred by Des Moines College later the same year. He has 
since done post-graduate work in Hahnemann College of Chicago 
and following his graduation served as interne in the Chicago Ho- 
meopathic Hospital. He has also attended lectures and clinics in 
many cities and states, including New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and other places. Dr. Guild located for practice in Des 
Moines, where he has remained continuously since. While he has 
always continued in general practice, he has devoted much time, 
study and research to bacteriology and skin diseases, including can- 
cer. He taught bacteriology in Drake University in 1905 and 1906 
and was instructor in bacteriology and psychology in Des Moines 
College in 1906. The following year he was made city bacteriol- 
ogist of Des Moines, filling the position for four years, or until 1910 
inclusive. He is now president of the Prospect Park Sanitarium. 

Dr. Guild was one of the founders of the American Cancer Re- 
search Society, a scientific body whose object is to give to the world 
whatever is accurate concerning cancer and its treatment. He was 
selected as the society's first secretary and in June, Ig11I, was re- 
elected to the office. ‘The society, through its secretary has launched 
a nation wide campaign of education and research along similar 
lines to that of the Anti-Tuberculosis League. The society main- 
tains an extensive laboratory in Chicago and is now negotiating for 
the establishment of a cancer hospital that will accommodate two 
hundred patients. A modified serum for the treatment of malig- 
nant growths will have been publicly announced before the publica- 
tion of this work. It is largely through Dr. Guild’s energy, perse- 
verance and technical skill that the young society has grown in less 
than two years to a national health factor, including among its mem- 
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bers eminent physicians from twenty different states. His profes- 
sional service has been of far-reaching effect and importance and he 
has done excellent work in that connection, his developing powers 
and talents bringing him skill and ability that places him in the 
foremost rank of the profession in the capital city. 

On the 16th of March, 1904, in Panora, lowa, Dr. Guild was 
married to Miss Leonora Campbell, a daughter of Albert Camp- 
bell. They are prominent socially in Des Moines, where they have 
many friends. In politics Dr. Guild is a republican and at times 
takes an active interest in the local work of the party when he deems 
that some essential question or measure needs his active support. 
Fraternally he is a Mason, belonging to Pioneer Lodge, No. 22, 
A. F. & A. M., also to the chapter, commandery and the Mystic 
Shrine. He likewise holds membership with the Benevolent Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, the Ancient Order of United Workmen, the 
Homesteaders, the Yeomen and the Foresters. He 1s likewise a 
member of the Grant Club and of the Baptist church, and these 
associations are indicative of the nature of his interests and the rules 
which govern his conduct. He holds to high ideals not only in 
professional service but in citizenship and in social relations, and 
his sterling manhood has gained for him the warm and enduring 
regard of all with whom he has come in contact. 
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Henry Hutsonpiller 


a sy ENRY HUTSONPILLER is numbered among the 
venerable citizens of Des Moines and his life of 
honorable activity and sterling worth constitutes an 
example well worthy of emulation. He was born 
in Washington county, Tennessee, August 4, 1826, 
a son of Jacob and Catharine (Kaufman) Hutson- 
piller, both of whom were natives of Virginia. At an early age, 
however, they removed to Tennessee, becoming pioneers of that 
state, where they resided until their son Henry was about seven years 
of age, when they went to Indiana. The ancestry of the family is 
German and both the paternal and maternal grandfather of Henry 
Hutsonpiller were soldiers of the Revolutionary war and also fought 
‘nthe war of 1812. Following their removal to Indiana, Jacob and 
Catharine Hutsonpiller remained residents of that state until called 
to their final rest. The father died in 1832 and the mother, remain- 
ing in Greencastle, Putnam county, there passed away in September, 
1842. 

They were farming people and upon the old homestead farm 
Henry Hutsonpiller resided until his sixteenth year, when his mother 
died and the home was broken up. He afterward became an ap- 
prentice to the trade of wagon-making, his term of indenture cov- 
ering three and a half years, after which he enlisted as a volunteer 
-n the Mexican war, becoming a member of Company A, First Reg- 
‘ment of Indiana Infantry. He continued at the front as a private 
until honorably discharged, having served for five months, and he 
is one of the few remaining veterans of the struggle with Mexico. 

When his military service was over Mr. Hutsonpiller returned 
to Greencastle, Indiana, at which time he entered Asbury Univer- 
sity, having become impressed with the value and worth of education 
as a factor in success. His early education was acquired in the 
common schools and for six months he continued a student in the 
university, after which he took up his trade of wagon-making, 
carrying on business on his own account until the fall of 1848. When 
gold was discovered in California in 1849 he decided to go to the 
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coast and with ox teams made the long journey across the hot and 
arid plains, the sands of the desert and through the mountain passes. 
Day after day he traveled on after the tedious manner of the times, 
camping out along the trail at night. It was never known when an 
Indian attack might be expected and at all times careful watch was 
kept against the unexpected approach of Indians and of wild ani- 
mals, but at length the journey was over and he reached the gold 
fields. He did not meet with the success that he had anticipated, 
however, and decided to return to the old home at Greencastle. 
He remained there for only a few months, for in May, 1851, he came 
to Iowa, settling in Polk county. 

Here he first secured a claim of river land about five miles from 
the present site of Des Moines and upon the tract built a home. 
Later he removed to the capital city, where he engaged in wagon- 
making on his own account but still retained the ownership of the 
farm. He remained in the wagon-making business for about five 
years, at the end of which time ill health forced his retirement, 
for he was suffering with lung trouble. He then took up carpen- 
tering, which he followed for about five years, after which he 
again became connected with the wagon-maker’s trade. Subse- 
quently, with others, he engaged in the manufacture of wagons, 
plows and farm implements, carrying on that business for about 
seven years. On account of failing health he sold out and from that 
time on for a considerable period devoted much of his attention to 
general agricultural pursuits, and to real estate. He is still the 
owner of an excellent farm, which is now within the city limits 
but was not included within the borders of Des Moines at the time 
of the purchase. For thirty years he has lived upon this farm, which 
‘s now in the northeastern part of the city. All through the years 
he has engaged more or less in real-estate dealing, and he has built 
many houses in the city, largely giving his attention to this work 
after selling the wagon factory. He has built houses for rental pur- 
poses and has done much to improve and develop East Des Moines. 
He is yet the owner of considerable property on the east side, al- 
though he has disposed of a considerable amount, At one time he 
owned a part of the land where the new postoffice now stands and 
there lived for some years and then removed to the east side on 
Locust street, where he resided for twenty-two yeats, afterward buy- 
ing the place upon which he yet resides. He has watched the growth 
and development of this city from an early period in its upbuilding 
and his labors have been an important element in its progress. He 
has taken a keen interest in financial circles; having been a director 
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in the American Savings Bank for several years and is a large stock- 
holder in the Iowa National Bank. 

In 1851, in Greencastle, Indiana, Mr. Hutsonpiller was united 
in marriage to Miss Amelia C. Ritchhart, a daughter of John and 
Eliza (Koontz) Ritchhart, both of whom were natives of Mary- 
land and in early life became residents of Indiana, settling there 
when it was still a pioneer district. ‘The death of Mrs, Hutsonpiller 
occurred April 23, 1898, when she was sixty-five years of age, and 
her demise was greatly regretted by many friends as well as her 
‘mmediate family. ‘Two children were born of this union. Charles 
H. was born September 16, 1854, on the site of the present postoffice. 
He married Lillian Davis, of Des Moines, a daughter of Thomas 
and Melvina (Johnson) Davis. Charles H. Hutsonpiller bas for 
many years been a prominent real-estate owner of Des Moines. ‘The 
younger son, William H., died at the age of two years. 

Mr. Hutsonpiller is the only surviving soldier of the Mexican 
war living in Polk county. He has now passed the age of eighty- 
four years but is still hale and hearty and, although not so active in 
business as he was formerly, he still attends to his financial affairs 
and real-estate investments. He is a very delightful man to meet, 
genial and approachable, and throughout his business career has 
maintained an unassailable reputation for his honesty and integrity. 
He takes deep and helpful interest in those who are not blessed with 
the comforts of life and never refuses to lend a helping hand or 
to give liberally to any worthy cause, but always without ostenta- 
tion. He is particularly generous to missions and believes in spread- 
ing the gospel of good tidings, of mutual helpfulness and of broth- 
erly kindness. He never dwells upon his own good deeds, yet his 
fellow citizens know and appreciate what he has done. His record 
is an excellent example of how kind nature is to those who do not 
abuse her laws. He has ever abstained from all forms of intoxicants 
and has long been a stanch advocate of the prohibition cause. In 
fact, his whole life has been an influencing force for good, for de- 
velopment and for the upbuilding of the individual and the com- 
munity, and no man is more worthy of the high esteem of his fel- 
low citizens than is Henry Hutsonpiller. 
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Johu P. Layman 


OSELY associated for many years with the prog- 
ress of Des Moines and vicinity, John P. Layman 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of the capital city 
by his services in uncovering great resources in this 
region which previously to his time had lain con- 
cealed underground. He was the discoverer of No. 
3 vein in the coal deposit and was also instrumental in bringing about 
many improvements and leading to many discoveries in horticul- 
ture and fruit-growing which have been of great practical value 
to central Iowa. He was born at Putnamville, Indiana, July 29, 
1837, a son of Albert G. and Jane (Howe) Layman, the mother be- 
ing a daughter of Judge Howe of Albany, New York. 

John P. Layman received the rudiments of education in the 
public schools of his native state and as he grew to manhood became 
well versed in science, literature and politics, acquiring an unu- 
sually thorough education which he supplemented by wide reading 
for many years. He studied law and was admitted to the bar, en- 
gaging quite successfully in practice. However, his plans were in- 
terfered with by the Civil war, as he felt it his duty to assist to the 
extent of his ability in upholding the Union. He enlisted in Com- 
pany C, One Hundred and Forty-ninth Indiana Volunteers, and 
advanced to the first lieutenancy, taking part in many of the great 
battles and movements of the war. He was wounded in the lungs, 
the injury inducing heart disease, from which he suffered at times 
during the remainder of his life. 

After the close of the war Mr. Layman took up his permanent 
residence in Des Moines, having previously visited this city. In 
18c¢1 his father purchased a large farm in Polk county in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city and four years later he and a brother spent 
two years upon the farm making improvements. 

After adopting Des Moines as his home he devoted considerable 
attention to the property interests of the family and also engaged 
in farming upon his own account. 

Through reading and observation he came to the conclusion that 
the coal deposits of the district had not been thoroughly explored. 
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The No. 2 vein was being mined at a loss and, believing that even 
more valuable deposits might be found at greater depth, Mr. Lay- 
man purchased the necessary machinery and discovered a seven foot 
vein, which became known as No. 3 vein, and he succeeded in lo- 
cating two valuable mines upon the family property. In his bus- 
iness he was associated with his brother E. H., and together they 
platted forty acres on Clark avenue, a portion of which was dis- 
posed-of as building lots. The brother moved to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, in 1899. John P, Layman devoted a great deal of time to 
horticulture. He was a lover of roses and his home was beautifully 
ornamented with the choicest varieties of flowers. He also gave 
much attention to the development of various varieties of cherries 
and introduced a hardy peach, which proved very successful in this 
climate. He was also a grower of Jonathan and Grimes’ Golden 
apples upon a scale which had not been attained previously and 
met with success in the raising of pears. 

On the gth of March, 1881, at Greencastle, Indiana, Mr. Lay- 
man was united in marriage to Miss Jennie Torr, a graduate of De 
Pauw University of the class of 1876. By this union two children 
were born; Mrs. Julia Lybyer, who now makes her home with her 
mother; and Isabella Rose, deceased in infancy. Mrs. Layman is 
a woman of fine business and executive ability and is in charge of 
the real-estate interests of the family. She has built twelve resi- 
dences in the city, and is the owner of a farm north of Des Moines 
through which the interurban line runs. She has had the soil of 
this farm analyzed, the result showing that a portion of it is adapted 
for the manufacture of sewer pipe, a vein of clay eighty feet thick 
having been traced across the entire farm, making this tract of land 
exceptionally valuable. Both she and her daughter are members of 
the Des Moines Women’s Club. 

Mr. Layman was called away December 10, 1903, at the age 
of sixty-six years. He was a resident of Des Moines for about forty 
vears and he left behind a memory which will long be cherished by 
those with whom he associated. He was never a member of any 
religious denomination but was a liberal contributor to churches and 
friendly to all movements that aimed to ameliorate the ills of hu- 
manity. Politically he was in sympathy with the republican party, 
and socially he was identified with the Grand Army of the Republic. 





Charles GA. Stewart 


HARLES W. STEWART, whose demise occurred 

on the 14th of January, 1910, was numbered among 

C the successful and enterprising agriculturists, of 

Polk county, owning four hundred acres of land 

here. He was also engaged in the practice of law 

in Cheyenne, Wyoming, for a number of years. His 

birth occurred in Hendricks county, Indiana, on the 1oth of June, 

18c1, his parents being Henry and Ruth (Gray) Stewart, who were 

likewise natives of the Hoosier state. “They came to Polk county, 

Iowa, in 1868, the father here purchasing land and devoting his 

attention to general agricultural pursuits until advanced age neces- 

sitated his retirement, His last days were spent in well earned ease 

at Des Moines, where he passed away in 1907 when ninety-two years 

old. His widow, who still survives at the age of eighty-three years, 

yet makes her home in Des Moines, where she has a host of warm 
friends. 

Charles W. Stewart, who was a youth of seventeen when he came 
to this county with his parents, pursued the prescribed course of 
study in the Baptist (now called Des Moines) College. Subse- 
quently he took up the study of law in Simpson College, from which 
institution he was graduated with the class of 1873. He then went 
to Wyoming and in 1881 began the practice of his profession at 
Cheyenne, that state, being also connected with the state auditor's 
office during the period of his residence there, which terminated in 
August, 1890. Because of impaired health he abandoned his pro- 
fessional career at that time and returned to Polk county, here pur- 
chasing a farm of four hundred acres, to the operation of which he 
devoted his attention until called to his final rest. His labors as an 
agriculturist were attended with excellent results, yielding him a 
gratifying annual income. 

On the 22d of October, 1885, Mr. Stewart was joined in wed- 
lock to Miss Mary E. Peters, a daughter of John and Rebecca (Van 
Sickle) Peters, who were natives of Pennsylvania and Illinois re- 
spectively. John Peters came to Iowa in 1854, locating four miles 
east of Eldora, where he entered a tract of land which he cleared 
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and improved and where he carried on farming until the time of 
his death, which occurred on the 5th of October, 1898. The demise 
of his wife occurred on the 16th of May, 1886. Mrs. Stewart was 
reared on a farm and obtained her early education in the district 
schools, while later she attended the high school at Des Moines and 
also the Jowa Business College. By her marriage she became the 
mother of one child, Genevieve, who was born on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1887, and passed away on the 12th of July, 1889. 

Mr. Stewart was a republican in politics and an active worker in 
the local ranks of his party, doing everything in his power to pro- 
mote the general welfare. In 1897 he was chosen a member of the 
state legislature and such was his personal popularity and the con- 
fidence reposed in him that he was reelected for a second term. He 
served as chairman of the committee on agriculture and was con- 
nected with considerable important constructive legislation. In re- 
ligious faith he was a Methodist, as is also his widow. Mrs. Stewart 
who still resides in Walnut township, enjoys a wide and favorable 
acquaintance in this county. 








Captain Cheney C. Prouty 


N A history of Des Moines it is imperative that 

om mention be made of Captain Cheney C. Prouty, 

| who for many years figured prominently in the bus- 

iness circles of the city as president of the C. C. 

Prouty Wholesale Grocery.Company. He was born 

in Cumberland, Ohio, on the 6th of August, 1841, 

and was a son of Russell and Nancy (Dunbar) Prouty. He spent 

the days of his boyhood and early youth in his native state and in 

1868, when a lad of sixteen years, accompanied the family on their 

removal to Iowa, locating on a farm near Sigourney, in Keokuk 
county, where he lived until the Civil war broke out. 

Mr. Prouty with patriotic ardor responded to the country’s call 
for troops, enlisting as a private in Company E, Thirty-third lowa 
Infantry. He was advanced to the rank of captain of his company 
and participated in many notable engagements, remaining in the ser- 
vice until hostilities ceased. At the close of the war he received an 
honorable discharge and was mustered out, returning home with a 
most creditable military record, for in the face of great danger he 
was brave and fearless and inspired the men under him with much 
of his own valor. He afterward became a prominent member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in Lowa. 

When the war was over Captain Prouty took up his abode in 
Oskaloosa and for a short time was traveling salesman for a boot 
and shoe house. In 1866 he turned his attention to the retail 
grocery business in Oskaloosa and continued in that line for 
about three years. He was afterward connected with the firm of 
R. F. Bower & Company, wholesale grocers of Keokuk, for a num- 
ber of years and then came to Des Moines, where he was connected 
with the wholesale grocery establishment of R. C. Webb & Com- 
pany for some time. In 1876 he organized the C. C. Prouty Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, of which he was president until his death. 
In this connection he built up the business to large and profitable 
proportions, always maintaining a high standard in the personnel 
of the house, in the line of goods carried and in the character of the 
service rendered to the public. His straightforward dealings and 
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progressive business methods soon won him a liberal patronage and 
he was classed with the successful merchants of the city up to the 
time of his death. He possessed great energy, keen perception, hon- 
esty of purpose and a genius for devising the right thing at the right 
time, and gradually he developed one of the important commercial 
undertakings of the city. His cooperation and labors were sought 
in other fields and he became in time a director of the Iowa Na- 
tional Bank, the Des Moines Drug Company and vice president 
of the Prouty-Bowler Soap Company. 

On the 22d of November, 1869, Captain Prouty was united in 
marriage to Miss Belle Needham, and unto them were born two 
sons: Harry L., who was born September 11, 1870, and died Jan- 
uary 7, 1901; and Cheney R., who was born July 14, 1882. 

Captain Prouty continued a resident of Des Moines until called 
to his final rest on the 28th of December, 1909, being at that time 
sixty-eight years of age. The most of his life had been passed in 
Iowa and to the welfare of his adopted state he was devoted. While 
he never sought nor desired public office, on many occasions he ac- 
tively and helpfully cooperated in movements for the general good. 
His ideas in relation to business affairs were practical and his labors 
resultant. ‘he wise use which he made of his time and opportunities 
brought him to a prominent position in business circles and also in 
the regard of his fellowmen, who entertained for him a kindly feel- 
ing and felt a deep regret when he passed away. 
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Alton Ga. fMHallp 


LTON W. MALLY, the present superintendent of 

the county poor farm and hospital for the insane 

A in Polk county, is a native son of lowa, having been 
born in Delaware township, this county, on the oth 

of January, 1881. His parents, Paul F. and Anna 

(Metz) Mally, are also natives of the Hawkeye 

state but of German origin as the names would suggest. Paul F. 
Mally, who was the third child in a family of six, was born in Clay- 
ton county but in his early boyhood accompanied his parents on 
their removal to this county, where he continues to reside. He was 
united in marriage in 1879 to Miss Anna Metz, who was born near 
Newton, Iowa, being the fourth in a family of seven children, and 
unto them were born the following children beside our subject, who 
is the eldest: Rudolph, now a resident of Decker, who married 
Edna Decker and became the father of two children, one deceased; 
Lydia, and Laura L., both at home; Julia, who is the wife of Roy 
Denny, of Crocker township, and has one child; Arthur, Henry W., 
and Flora, all at home; one who died in infancy; and Frank and 
Tillie, also at home. The father has engaged in farming and stock- 
dealing all his life. He has a farm of three hundred and seventy 
acres in Delaware township, where he resides, which is highly im- 
proved and well stocked with good breeds of cattle and hogs. At 
present he is giving much time and attention to the buying and sell- 
ing of stock, which business he is conducting on rather a large scale. 
In addition to his homestead he owns eighty acres of land in Saylor 
township. He has met with more than moderate success in all of 
his undertakings and is one of the affluent citizens of his township, 
Alton W. Mally received his education in the public schools of 
Polk county, and when he had acquired sufficient knowledge to en- 
able him to assume the heavier responsibilities of life he laid away 
his text-books and occupied himself with the work of the home 
farm until he was in his twentieth year. He then engaged in farm- 
ing and the buying and selling of stock upon his own account for 
one year. At the expiration of that time he embarked in the hard- 
ware business in Berwick but at the end of twelve months returned 
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to his farming and stock-buying, in which line he continued until 
he received his appointment on the 8th of January, 1910, to his 
present position. 

Mr. Mally was married to Miss Florence Thornton on the 2oth 
of November, 1901, and they have become the parents of three chil- 
dren: Emma, Edna and Marion. Mrs. Mally is a daughter of R. 
G. and Sophrona (Coffin) Thornton, natives of Polk county, and 
is the fourth in a family of five children, her birth occurring on 
the 20th of September, 1882. Both Mr. and Mrs. Mally are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal church in Berwick and are also 
identified with the Knights and Ladies of Security. Ever since he 
attained his majority Mr. Mally has given his support to the repub- 
lican party, feeling that the basic principles of that body are best 
adapted to serve the interests of the majority. He is a young man 
to hold the position to which he was appointed a little more than 
one year ago, but during the period of his incumbency has dis- 
charged his duties in such a manner as to stamp with public ap- 
proval the action of the supervisors in placing him there. 








Gusta GH. HMlaxon 


USTAV W. MAXON, a well known and prosperous 
resident of Des Moines, is the president of the Star 

G Engraving & Printing Company. His birth oc- 

curred at Speyer-on-the-Rhine, in Germany, on the 

oth of February, 1853, his parents being Edward F, 

and Caroline (Welch) Maxon, who were likewise 
natives of that country. The father was a paper manufacturer in 
Germany for a good many years and also obtained several patents 
on different articles in the paper and envelope line. He finally be- 
came bankrupt and in 1868 emigrated to America, locating in New 
York city, where he began working as a piano tuner, following that 
occupation in the Empire state for thirty years. He passed away in 
New Jersey in December, 1910. His first wife died in Germany in 
1859, leaving two children: Lina, who was born in Germany in 
18s0 and married Bernard Haselhurst of New York city, and Gus- 
tav W. In 1870 the father married again and by his second union 
had four children: William, Marie, Edward and Emily. 

Gustav W. Maxon, who obtained his education in the graded 
and high schools of his native land, was a youth of fifteen when he 
crossed the Atlantic to the United States. He worked at different 
occupations in New York city for some time and subsequently be- 
gan learning the art of silver engraving, serving an apprenticeship 
of two and a half years. On the expiration of that period he joined 
the United States navy and went to sea, serving on the gunboat 
Shawmut of the North Atlantic squadron, He remained in the 
navy for three years and nine months, visiting South America, Mex- 
ico and the West Indies and going up the east coast of America to 
Nova Scotia. After returning to New York city he secured employ- 
ment at his trade with the Whiting Manufacturing Company, re- 
maining with that concern for three years. At the end of that time 
he entered the photo-engraving business with the Moss Engraving 
Company, Mr. Moss being the originator of the photo-engraving 
process. In 1881 he came west, locating in Cedar Rapids, Towa, 
where he embarked in business on his own account. Subsequently 
he accepted a position as illustrator with Mills & Company of Des 
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Moines, a large publishing concern, continuing with that house for 
four years or until the business was sold out. He next went to 
Omaha, thence to Denver and later back to New York city. After 
an absence of a year he returned to Des Moines in 1889 and formed 
a partnership with C. W. Stiles for the conduct of an engraving 
business under the name of the Star Engraving Company. Since 
its inception the enterprise has several times outgrown its quarters 
and removals have been made accordingly. About six months ago 
the Star Engraving Company consolidated with the Campbell- 
Russell Printing Company and the present firm name was adopted. 
Mr. Maxon, who is the president of the Star Engraving & Print- 
ing Company, devotes some attention to the actual artistic work and 
also spends considerable time on the road visiting the trade. The 
business has been developed along safe, conservative lines and is 
constantly growing. 

In 1885 Mr. Maxon was united in marriage to Miss Jennie B. 
Sims, of Winterset, lowa, her parents being David and Ella 
(Hedge) Sims, natives of Ohio and Pennsylvania respectively. 
They came to Iowa at an early day, Mr. Sims following general 
agricultural pursuits in Polk county for twenty years, Eventually 
he removed to Winterset, Iowa, where for about forty years he was 
successfully engaged in the mercantile business. Now, at the age 
of seventy-five years, he is enjoying honorable retirement, making 
his home with our subject in Des Moines. His wife was called to 
her final rest in November, 1910. Our subject and his wife have 
two children, namely: Karl E., a young man of twenty-three, who 
is working for his father in the art department; and Edward 5., a 
youth of seventeen, who is a high school student. 

In politics Mr. Maxon is a stanch republican. He owns a home 
on Crescent Drive. He is quite accomplished as a cellist and for- 
merly played in the different orchestras of Des Moines, His life 
has been characterized by a resolute purpose and early in his career 
he became imbued with a laudable ambition to master each task 
that was assigned him and progressed until he is today at the head 
of a business which pavs tribute to his industry and his ability and 
stands as a monument to his enterprise and capable management. 





Ely Simonds Hunn 


LY SIMONDS HUNN has been closely identified 
with the growth and prosperity of the city of Des 
Moines, lowa. He was born in Batavia, New 
York, August 15, 1856. His ancestors settled in 
America early, being of English stock, and he is a 
direct descendant in the ninth generation of Elder 

Brewster, who came to America on the Mayflower. His father, 

Hiram Selden Hunn, was a native of the Empire state and come to 

Jowa October 1, 1874, settling near Perry, in Boone county, where 

he followed agricultural pursuits for thirteen years. On October 

1, 1857, he removed to the city of Des Moines, retired from active 

business and spent his remaining days in the enjoyment of well 

earned rest. He was a man of high ideals, unblemished character, 
honest and prompt in all business transactions, possessed of a strong 
sympathy for his fellowmen, in whom he had a deep interest. He 
died at his home in Des Moines, March I, 1905, at the age of sey- 

enty-eight years, and was survived by his wife, who died January 7, 

1910. Her maiden name was Patience E. Simonds and she was 

born in Batavia, New York. She was a woman of liberal culture, 

widely read and deeply interested and active in all educational and 
religious work. 

Ely Simonds Hunn was born and reared on the home farm in 
New York and was educated in the Genesee and Wyoming Semi- 
nary. On coming to Des Moines he engaged in the general real- 
estate business, first investing in city property and later in Iowa 
farm lands, believing in the great resources of Iowa, and that it has 
a splendid future and doing all in his power to advance and pro- 
mote its interests along the lines of substantial development and im- 
provement. 

In 1882 Mr. Hunn was united in marriage to Louie Bonine, a 
native of Boone county, Iowa, and a representative of one of the old 
pioneer families. They have one daughter, Florence Ely Hunn, 
who has given much time to the study of the languages and art in 
Munich, Germany, and was graduated from the University of 
Chicago. 
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In politics Mr. Hunn is a republican, active in advancing polit- 
ical conditions but without seeking personal political preferment. 
He is also a strong advocate of higher education and moral reform, 
devoting time and money to that end. He has been a life-long 
member of the Baptist church but is interested in all religious, edu- 
cational and moral activities. 
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Charles Elbert Rawson 
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Nears HARLES ELBERT RAWSON has builded a splen- 
oa ~ §$& did monument to himself in the Des Moines Life 
AX IN Insurance Company, which, based upon sound busi- 
IN ness principles and conforming at all times to the 
—INGSSHIN highest business ethics, has become one of the 
strongest and foremost insurance companies of the 
middle west. In the establishment and control of business Mr. Raw- 
son has shown an initiative spirit and aptitude for successful man- 
agement that places him in a prominent position among the capable 
and successful men of Iowa. There are no halfway measures with 
him, and determination and energy have enabled him to overcome 
all the difficulties and obstacles that beset every path of business. 

A native of Illinois, Charles E. Rawson was born in Batavia, 
Kane county, on the sth of March, 1849, his parents being H. M. 
and Mary A. (Daniels) Rawson. The ancestral line is traced di- 
rectly to Edward Rawson, secretary of the Massachusetts colony, 
who came from England in 1636 and became the progenitor of the 
first family of the name on American soil. His descendants are now 
numerous and are widely scattered over the United States. Abner 
A. Rawson, the grandfather of Charles E. Rawson, was a native of 
Rochester, New York, and at an early epoch in the history of Ilh- 
nois removed to the latter state, settling on a farm near Batavia. 
After devoting many years to general agricultural pursuits he re- 
tired from the farm life and took up his abode in Batavia, where 
he passed away at an advanced age. His son, Harvey M. Rawson, 
was reared to the occupation of farming and engaged not only in 
the tilling of the soil but also in merchandising at Batavia, Kane 
county, Illinois, until 1853. In that year he removed with his 
family to Iowa, settling in Clinton county, where he secured a 
tract of land which he converted into highly cultivated fields. His 
wife was a native of the empire state but in early childhood re- 
moved to Michigan. Their family numbered ten children, eight 
sons and two daughters, of whom Charles E. Rawson was the third 
in order of birth. 
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The removal of the family to lowa occurred when Charles E. 
Rawson was in his fourth year and he was reared to farm life, early 
becoming familiar with the work of the fields, in which he ren- 
dered assistance to his father until he had attained his majority. In 
the meantime his education was acquired in the public schools, the 
vacation periods being devoted to farm work. He also had the 
benefit of private instruction at the old home near Maquoketa, lowa. 
In his youthful days he earned his first dollar by building fires in 
the country schoolhouse. His early recognition of the fact that in- 
dustry is the basis of success has constituted one of the strong forces 
“1 his later life. He has been identified with the insurance business 
since he attained his majority. He was first farm solicitor for the 
State Insurance Company, making his first contract with Hon, John 
M. Coggeshall, president of the company at that time. He after- 
ward became special agent and adjuster. He has made progress 
‘n his chosen field until his name today is a familiar one throughout 
the middle west, wherever the patrons of life insurance are found. 
For some time he represented several eastern and home insurance 
companies and in 1889 formulated the plan of reorganizing and 
developing the company of which he is now president. He set to 
work to reorganize the business along new lines. The company had 
its inception in 1885 but made no headway until Mr. Rawson be- 
came manager. He completely changed the plan of insurance, at 
that time establishing the business on what 1s known as the stipu- 
lated premium plan. For some time offices were maintained in 
rooms at the corner of Eighth and Walnut streets, in the Foster 
Opera House building, but later the growth of the business justified 
the erection of a fine seven-story structure at the corner of Seventh 
street and Grand avenue, known as the Des Moines Life building. 
In this the offices were located and the building, moreover, 1s a 
source of profitable rental to the company. From the time Mr. 
Rawson assumed management the company has met with marked 
prosperity. All interests are conducted in accordance with the most 
reliable and progressive methods of insurance and the splendid suc- 
cess of the business has its root in Mr. Rawson’s thorough under- 
standing of every branch of insurance in principle and detail, to his 
careful systematization of the work and the adoption of a progres- 
sive policy which leads to constant expansion. The Des Moines 
Life Insurance Company is today one of the foremost organizations 
of its kind in the land and its business has been extended into every 
hamlet and township of the middle west states. He was honored 
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with election to the presidency of the National Insurance Conven- 
tion of Mutual Life and Underwriters in 1896. 

At Storm Lake, lowa, Mr. Rawson was united in marriage to 
Miss Louie C. Benson, a daughter of Elias W. and Sarah A. (Park- 
inson) Benson. Prior to her marriage Mrs. Rawson was a success- 
ful teacher of much ability and has had liberal training in music 
and the languages. ‘wo sons have been born of this marriage: Ben- 
son Charles, who died in infancy; and Homer Elbert, nineteen 
years of age, now a student in Harvard. 

Mrs. Rawson has not only largely filled in an ideal manner the 
position of wife and mother in her own household but has also been 
in fullest measure a helpmate to her husband, She possesses that 
resourcefulness not infrequently found in women that enables them 
when the emergency demands to take up new work. Among the 
women of Iowa who have won signal success in business she is nota- 
ble. She was at one time secretary of the company of which Mr. 
Rawson is the president and rendered him no inconsiderable aid in 
making it one of the strongest insurance companies of the middle 
west. She afterward became vice president and since her husband’s 
failing health has represented him in the capacity of president of 
the company. Her remarkable work in the development of this 
great undertaking and her equally successful effort in its manage- 
ment and control bespeak her a woman of superior business ability, 
capacity and intellectual and executive force. It has been said by 
one who has been a close observer of her connection with business 
interests that she “is succeeding by the same methods exactly which 
are employed by men and adding to this her woman’s tact and pa- 
tience. All the while she is a lovely and gracious home-maker and 
mother, a queen in society, loved and honored by her friends and 
actively interested in the social, charitable and civic life of the com- 
munity. The splendid discipline of her offices is but another ex- 
pression of her capacity as a home-maker and proves that a woman 
can use effectively in business the same methods pursued in a com- 
fortable and attractive home.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Rawson hold membership in Plymouth 
Congregational church and Mr. Rawson 1s in entire sympathy with 
the fraternal spirit and purposes of the Odd Fellows, Woodmen and 
Knights of Pythias lodges, in all of which he holds membership. 
Something of the nature of his recreation is indicated in the fact 
that he belongs to the Golf and Country Club. In politics he is a 
stanch republican, believing firmly in the principles of the party 
and is one of the influential members of the widely known Grant 
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Club of Des Moines, yet the honors and emoluments of office have 
no attraction for him. In matters of citizenship, however, he stands 
among the foremost of those who are aiding most largely in the 
work of municipal progress and improvement. No project or meas- 
ure for the public good seeks his aid in vain and his cooperation 1s 
of a most substantial character. Moreover, he knows the living is- 
sues and feels the palpitating poetry of politics. He and his wife 
are prominent in the social circles of the city. Their home, The 
Oaks, on Arlington avenue, is a stately mansion, surrounded by fine 
old trees and spacious grounds, and while one of the handsome resi- 
dences of the city, it is also one of the most hospitable. 
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Alfred Hammer 


Sot ROMINENT among the energetic, enterprising and 
Y progressive citizens of Des Moines stands Alfred 
Vi Hammer, and his position is due to the fact that he 
Wy has ever seemed cognizant of the truth that the 
‘) present and not the future holds the opportunity. 

To this end he has made use of every passing mo- 
ment and seemed to have accomplished at any one point in his 
career the possibility for successful accomplishment at that point. 

There have been no unusual incidents or esoteric phases in his career 

but a steady progression toward the goal, and it has been the logical 

sequence of his labors that has brought him to his present position 
at the head of one of the leading drug establishments of the city and 
the president of the Valley Savings Bank. 

He was born in Germany in February, 1848, and represents one 
of the old and prominent families of that country to whom kingly 
authority accorded a coat of arms. The device includes the figure 
of a man, his upraised right arm bearing aloft a hammer—an indi- 
cation of strength. Gustavus Hammer, the father, was born in Ger- 
many, December g, 1818, and for some time followed merchandis- 
ing. Later he served as an officer in the German army during the 
revolution in that country, and in the year 1848 he sailed for the 
United States with Wisconsin as his destination. In that state he 
followed merchandising and manufacturing. He arrived in Wis- 
consin when the country was largely covered with a dense forest. 
The trees were cut down by the early settlers and the stumps 
burned. Mr. Hammer then purchased the ashes which the farm- 
ers hauled to him by wagon loads and which he converted into 
potash and from that product manufactured saleratus. This he 
hauled from Mayville, Dodge county, to Milwaukee, a distance 
of fifty miles. Ofttimes the Indians would attack the wagons 
and steal the horses, leaving the driver stranded. Mr. Hammer 
prospered in his business undertaking, however, until after the out- 
break of the Civil war, when he responded to President Lincoln’s 
first call for seventy-five thousand volunteers, and at Mayville 
raised Company E, which in a few days became a part of the 
Third Wisconsin Infantry and later was attached to the Army of 
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the Potomac, Mr. Hammer being in command of the company, He 
participated in all the battles of that army until Winchester, where, 
in June, 1862, he was captured. He was first sent to Libby Prison 
and afterward to the officers’ prison at Salisbury, North Carolina, 
from which he was exchanged for a southern captain who had been 
captured by the Union troops. Captain Hammer had been held a 
prisoner for nearly a year and while incarcerated at Stanton, Vir- 
ginia, General Jackson gave him a permit to pass from Stanton to 
Harrisburg at his pleasure. This was an unusual privilege but 
Jackson recognized in Captain Hammer a man of honor, feeling 
that he could trust him perfectly. After being released from prison 
the latter returned home. Prior to the war he had filled the office 
of United States marshal and both before and after the war he 
served as justice of the peace at Mayville. Subsequently he re- 
moved to Beaver Dam, where he engaged in the practice of law for 
some time and later was again chosen justice of the peace, filling the 
office from 1866 until his death in September, 1885. His tombstone 
bears the record that he was captain of Company E, Third Wiscon- 
sin Infantry. He was always a lover of music and possessed con- 
siderable talent in that line. His wife, who bore the maiden name 
of Henrietta Juliana Werner, was born in Germany, April 8, 1811, 
and passed away May 26, 1891. In their family were three chil- 
dren, of whom the daughter, Antonia, died in 1861 at the age of 
sixteen years. The younger son, Alvin G. Hammer, is engaged in 
the drug business in East Des Moines. 

The elder son, Alfred Hammer, was brought to America dur- 
ing his infancy and was educated in the public schools of Mayville, 
Wisconsin, until 1866, when he took up the study of chemistry at 
Milwaukee under Gustavus Bode, state chemist. In 1870 he came 
to Iowa, settling in Council Bluffs, where he established a chem- 
ical laboratory and began the manufacture of photographer's chem- 
‘cals and also the reduction of gold and silver in conjunction with 
the conduct of a drug store. In 1872 he disposed of his business 
there to his partner and came to Des Moines, where he accepted a 
position with Dr. William Baker, then the oldest druggist in Des 
Moines, with whom he continued for two years. In 1874 he estab- 
lished a business of his own at the southeast corner of Court avenue 
and Second street, in a building vacated by George M. Hippee & 
Company, druggists. In 1881 he removed to No. 302 Walnut street, 
where he remained until rgor, when he purchased the building of 
Carter & Hussey and remodeled it into a modern drug store. He 
has a splendidly equipped establishment at this point and ‘enjoys a 
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very extensive trade by reason of his honorable methods, fair prices 
and earnest effort to please his patrons. Owing to his numerous and 
varied interests Mr. Hammer has withdrawn from active manage- 
ment of the drug business which is now in charge of his son, Mr. 
Edward Childs, who is a partner in the business, as well. This by 
no means limits the extent of his business, however, for he is presi- 
dent of the Valley Savings Bank, a director of the Valley National 
Bank and a director of the Valley Investment Company. 

On the rsth of September, 1875, Mr. Hammer was married to 
Mrs. Mary E. (Frantz) Childs, a daughter of Levi and Caroline 
(Miller) Frantz. By her former marriage she had two children, 
Edward and Clifford. Unto Mr. and Mrs. Hammer was born a 
son, Werner Wallace, whose natal day was December 12, 1876, and 
who died December 20, 1881. The Hammer home is a hospitable 
one, its good cheer being greatly enjoyed by their many friends. 

In politics Mr, Hammer is a democrat and keeps well informed 
on the questions and issues of the day but has never been an aspirant 
for office. He belongs to Capital City Lodge, No. 110, F. & A. M., 
and is also a Royal Arch and Knight Templar Mason. ‘There is 
an interesting military chapter in his life record, Aroused by the 
spirit of patriotism and emulating his father’s example, he joined 
the army at the age of seventeen years and was assistant hospital 
steward of the Fiftieth Wisconsin Regiment. His previous two 
years’ experience in the drug business made him very useful in the 
hospital work. His regiment was sent to Missouri to check the 
guerrilla warfare following the close of hostilities between the 
north and south and from that point was sent to Dakota against 
the Indians and saw some severe service on the plains, They 
marched from Fort Sulley, a distance of three hundred and fifty 
miles through the hostile country, to Fort Rice on the Missouri 
river. There the regiment rebuilt the fort which had been begun by 
the Thirtieth Wisconsin to protect the frontier. That winter they 
were surrounded by fifteen thousand Sioux Indians but kept peace 
with them by issuing flour and other rations, Fort Rice being the 
largest commissary station for western troops. John C, Spooner, 
now congressman from Wisconsin, was captain of Company A of 
this regiment. The troops remained at Fort Rice until the return 
by steamer to Madison, Wisconsin, June 22, 1866, and were there 
mustered out. Mr. Hammer has always manifested a public- 
spirited devotion to his country and has maintained a helpful atti- 
tude toward municipal interests and his cooperation can be counted 
upon at all times to aid in matters of public progress, His busi- 
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ness career has been a successful one owing to his close application, 
his unfaltering energy and his initiative spirit, and today he occu- 
pies a prominent position in the commercial and financial circles of 


Des Moines. 
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Gilliam BH. Baily 


ERHAPS the active practice of no other lawyer of 

Des Moines has been of such municipal worth as 

P that of William H. Baily, who as the legal de- 

fender of the interests of the city and its people 

brought about the adoption of many plans and pro- 

jects whereby the interests and welfare of Des 

Moines have been greatly promoted. His understanding of the law 

enabled him to appreciate every legal phase of questions that came 

up for consideration and to know when, where and how effort should 

be put forth whereby the interests of the general public would be 

conserved. ‘There is no dissenting voice to the value of his service 

to the capital city. Not seeking honor but simply endeavoring to 

do his duty, honors were yet multiplied to him and prosperity fol- 
lowed him in his undertakings. 

Mr. Baily was born April 5, 1850, in Mallory township, Clay- 
ton county, Iowa. The Bailys were of Norman descent and of 
Quaker faith. The first ancestor of the family on this side of the At- 
lantic was Joel Baily, who came from England and settled in Mid- 
dletown township, Chester county, Pennsylvania, in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. He is named as one of the persons as- 
sessed in Middletown in 1696 and became prominent as a citizen 
of that place. He married Ann Short and they became the progeni- 
tors of the family in the new world, the ancestral line being traced 
down through Daniel, William, Eli (1) and Eli (11). The last 
named was the grandfather of William H. Baily. He was born 
September 27, 1788, and was married on the 24th of January, 18165, 
to Pery Gregg, whose birth occurred May 10, 1793. ‘Their son, 
Presley Gregg Baily, was born in Carmichael, Pennsylvania, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1819. Having arrived at years of maturity he was married, 
December 27, 1848, to Harriet C. Clark, who was born in St. 
Charles, Missouri, December 6, 1827, and was a descendant of 
Hugh Clark who, on coming to this country prior to 1641, settled 
at Watertown, Massachusetts. Presley G, Baily and his ancestors 
were all prominent and well-to-do citizens in their community and 
were highly respected for their honor and ability. Following his 
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removal to the middle west he served as a member of the lowa 
house of representatives from Clayton county in 1868 and voted for 
the appropriation for the capitol building. Among the maternal 
ancestors of William H. Baily were those who fought in the colo- 
nial wars and in the war of the Revolution, an ardent patriotism 
being one of the salient characteristics of the Clark family. 

William H. Baily, the eldest son of Presley G. and Harriet 
(Clark) Baily, began his education in the common schools of his 
native county and afterward attended the high school of Chatfield, 
Minnesota. Later he was a student of the college at Fayette, lowa, 
and in 1869 matriculated in the University of Wisconsin, from 
which he was graduated with the class of 1873, receiving the degree 
of Ph. B. In preparation for the bar, after he had determined to 
make the practice of law his life work, he became a student in the 
office and under the direction of John H. Stoneman, of McGregor, 
Jowa, and later entered the Lowa State University, being graduated 
from the law department with the LL. B. degree on the 29th of 
June, 1875. He was graduated with honors from both the UOniver- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Iowa University Law School, and in the 
latter won a prize for his notes on lectures. 

Following his graduation he settled at Independence, Iowa, in 
November, 1875, and soon afterward formed a law partnership with 
Frank D. Jackson, afterward governor of the state, In August, 
1876, however, the partnership was dissolved and Mr. Baily re- 
moved to Spirit Lake, where he remained in active practice for 
twelve years or until 1888, when he came to Des Moines. His pro- 
fessional career was here attended with gratifying success. His 
ability was soon recognized, and a large and important clientage 
was accorded him. He made a close study of municipal and cor- 
poration law and soon after his removal from Spirit Lake was made 
city solicitor for the city of North Des Moines. When the munici- 
palities of Des Moines and North Des Moines were consolidated 
in 1890 he was appointed assistant city solicitor in April of that 
year and so served until September 1, 1893. Later he was again 
assistant city solicitor and when the Des Moines plan was adopted 
he was appointed the first corporation counsel for the city under 
that plan and continued thus to serve until 1909, when he resigned. 
He was one of those who acted as chief counsel for the city in all 
its corporation litigations for twenty or more years prior to his 
death. He had the largest library on municipal law and usage of 
any attorney of the state and presented much of this as a gift to the 
city law library. About 1895 he formed a partnership with N. "TD. 
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Guernsey and subsequently became a member of the law firm of 
Baily, Balreich & Preston. He afterward practiced in partnership 
with Harley H. Stipp, and in every connection was accorded a 
place among the prominent lawyers of Des Moines, 

He defended the city on the famous waterworks litigation and 
the street car cases and became recognized as the leading lawyer 
in Iowa on questions of this character, In January, 1892, he read 
an opinion upon the right of the city to regulate water rates and gas 
rates in response to a resolution introduced in the council by the late 
C. C. Lane. This opinion, which asserted the right of the city to 
regulate, notwithstanding supposed contracts, was followed by the 
council and ordinances were passed regulating, first, the gas rates 
in March, 1892, and second, the water rates in January, 1893. 
These regulations were bitterly received but Mr. Baily’s opinion 
has been vindicated and rates both for water and gas have been re- 
duced some thirty-three per cent with a saving of about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year to the city and its inhabitants. Mr. 
Baily similarly defended the city in the long litigation extending 
over several years between the city and the Des Moines City Rail- 
way Company and gained many notable victories for the city in the 
state and the United States supreme courts. He drew up many of 
the bills for the legislature that were the basis of many of the best 
laws of the city, protecting the rights of citizens at large and of 
children. His professional knowledge was used again and again 
Without compensation for the benefit of his fellowmen. He stood 
at all times as a supporter of law and order and as the opponent of 
anything like misrule in municipal affairs or to legislation of muni- 
cipal enactment unduly favorable to corporate or private interests. 
Aside from his practice he was a large stockholder in the Water- 
bury Chemical Company and was a heavy investor in real estate, 
leaving at his death valuable property in Des Moines and farm 
lands in the state, 

On the 23d of September, 1878, Mr. Baily was married in Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin, to Miss Alice A. Crawford, a daughter of John B. 
and Naomi (Wood) Crawford, of Baraboo, both of whom were de- 
scended from patriotic ancestors who fought in the Revolutionary 
war—Scotch-Irish on the paternal side and Quaker on the mater- 
nal, the mother’s ancestors being descended from John Sharpless, 
who settled in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in 1682. Unto Mr. 
and Mrs. Baily were born three sons, but Presley Gregg, who was 
born October 3, 1879, passed away on the 20th of December of that 
year, and John Crawford, his twin brother, died on the rst of April, 
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1881. The surviving son, Robert William Baily, born in Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, in 1884, is living with his mother. The marriage of 
Mr. and Mrs. Baily was an ideally happy one and their home was 
celebrated for its warm-hearted hospitality which was ever freely 
accorded their many friends. Mrs. Baily, a lady of rare culture 
and social attainments, has been prominent in the club life of Des 
Moines and the state. She served the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs as recording secretary from 1895 until 1897, was correspond- 
ing secretary from 1899 until 1901 and president from 190! until 
1903. She also served the Abigail Adams Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution as regent for two terms, from 1896 
until 1898, and was president of the Des Moines Women’s Club in 
1901-2. 

Mr. Baily held membership in the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows and the Ancient Order of United Workmen. For many 
years he was vice president and one of the directors of the Grant 
Club, was also a member of the Prairie Club and a member of the 
Towa Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, serving as 
first vice president for four years and as president from February 
22, 1901, until April 7, 1902. From the time when age conferred 
upon him the right of franchise he supported the republican party. 
He believed in federal control of corporations and in the just con- 
trol of public utilities by municipal corporations. In fact he was 
allied with the progressive wing of the party which believed that 
politics as well as business life should show constant progression 
and improvement for the benefit of the many. He was the author 
of the proposed franchise for the Des Moines City Railway Com- 
pany which was drafted after the Chicago plan of city railway con- 
trol. He was also a member of the state commission for the revision 
of the Iowa school Jaws. Aside from the offices which he held in 
Des Moines he was a member of the first town council of Spirit 
Lake and for six years, from 1881 until 1888, was chairman of the 
school board of that place. He was likewise a member of the Dick- 
inson county board of supervisors and in the various offices which 
he filled proved himself a champion of the people and an advocate 
of all that works for public improvement. 

At one time he belonged to the Iowa National Guard and held 
the commission of captain. While residing in Spirit Lake he served 
for several years as a member of the board of trustees of the Pres- 
byterian church and following his removal to Des Moines placed 
his membership with the Central Presbyterian church of this city, 
the services of which he regularly attended. He also took helpful 
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part in its various activities and was president of its board of 
trustees. His humanitarian spirit found frequent expression in 
deeds of charity. It has been said of him: “Mr. Baily practiced 
the Golden Rule and gave his whole life’to the service of others.” 
His interest in his fellowmen was deep and sincere and because of 
this he contributed to the work of making the world better and 
brighter. He was a man of broad views, generous deeds and noble 
purposes, and his high character and ability won him honor and 


success. 
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Godward Hamlin Basen, M. D. 


R. EDWARD HAMLIN HAZEN, ophthalmol- 
ogist and otologist, whose professional training 

DD. was received under men eminent in this specialty, 

while his own professional service has won him high 

rank in practice, was born April 12, 1834, at Elyria, 

Ohio, his parents being Edward and Minerva C. 
(Hamlin) Hazen. The grandfather, Benjamin Hazen, was a Rev- 
olutionary soldier who participated in the battle of Bennington. 
He married Elizabeth Gates. The ancestry of both the Hazen and 
Hamlin families can be traced back to 1635, Dr. Hazen being of the 
seventh generation in America. His father was well known as an 
author of school books and also of a volume entitled Technology 
of Profession and Trades (Harper Library). He died April 24, 
1877, in his eightieth year, and his wife passed away April 10, 18965, 
in her eighty-ninth year, 

Dr. Hazen spent his youthful days in the east and there atttended 
the common schools. Subsequently he engaged in clerking in a 
general mercantile store in Ohio and also followed farming in that 
state. In the winter of 1856-57 he taught school in Winneshiek 
county, lowa. In 1858 and 1859 he was a student at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, preparatory to the study of medicine. In the 
fall of 1860 he entered the medical department of Michigan Univer- 
sity, there continuing his studies until he joined Company K of the 
Second Michigan Infantry. He enlisted as the regiment was leav- 
ing Detroit for Washington, D. C., and participated in the battles 
of Bull Run on the 18th and 21st of July, 1861. At the end of a 
year he was discharged from the volunteer service and enlisted as 
hospital steward in the United States army, serving in that capacity 
in the General Hospital at Alexandria, Virginia, for three years. 
After the war, in 1865-66, Dr. Hazen matriculated in what is now 
the Western Reserve Medical College and graduated in 1866. For 
a year, in 1866-67, he engaged in the general practice of medicine in 
Buffalo, New York, and on the 8th of April of the latter year re- 
moved to Davenport, Iowa. In 1869 he went to New York and 
spent four successive winters in the clinics under Professors Agnew, 
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Roosa, Pomeroy, Knapp, Lefferts and other eminent specialists in 
the diseases of the eye and ear, and also took optical instructions of 
Doctors Noyes and Pulley, afterward returning to Davenport, where 
he practiced until 1891. At that time he came to Des Moines and 
has since been a representative of the profession in this city, special- 
izing throughout the entire period in the treatment of diseases of the 
eye, ear, nose and throat in which connection his superior ability is 
widely recognized. For four years, from 1870 until 1874, he was 
lecturer on the eye and ear at the University of Iowa and was pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology and otology in the medical department of 
Drake University (College of Physicians and Surgeons) for sixteen 
years, ending in 1900. Establishing The Eye and Ear Infirmary of 
Davenport, Iowa, he advertised it by placing a cut of the building 
in the paper without encomiums, and this, being pronounced non- 
professional, he was turned out of the university. On its organiza- 
tion he was invited by Dr. Blanchard to join the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons at Des Moines. His contributions 
to the profession aside from private practice established his position 
as one of its valuable members. As an author he became well known 
as the writer of a smal] book called New Findings in Ophthalmology 
and Otology, which was published in an enlarged second edition in 
1911. He is the inventor of a system for treating the eye muscles in 
eye strain and invented the Kratometer in this connection. Not being 
able to get opticians to manufacture this instrument, he and his son 
undertook the work of manufacture and have sold one hundred and 
fifty in this country and also abroad. He is a regular member in 
good standing of the American Medical Association, the lowa State 
Medical Society and the Polk County Medical Society. At the time 
he resigned his professorship in Drake University in 1900 he was 
made emeritus professor of ophthalmology. 

Dr. Hazen was united in marriage in 1874 to Miss Sallie Fee- 
man, of Lancaster, Ohio, one of the two daughters of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Feeman, a widow. Their living children are: Edward B., who is 
married and lives at Bridal Veil, Oregon; Roy Alfred, of San Fran- 
cisco, California; Arthur Waldo, who wedded Miss Edythe Appleby, 
of Denver, Colorado, and now makes his home in Omaha, Nebraska; 
Benjamin Hamlin of Bridal Veil, Oregon; and Laura, the wife of 
W. E. Pitcher, of Berkeley, California. 

Dr. Hazen has never been an office seeker or holder but before 
the Civil war became a stalwart advocate of republican principles, 
which he has continued to support to the present time. He was a 
member of August Wentz Post, No. 1, G. A. R., of which he be- 
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came commander and for two years he was medical director in the 
state encampment. Fraternally he is a thirty-second degree Mason, 
United States jurisdiction, Registrar of the Sons of the American 
Revolution (state). He joined the Iowa Sons of the Revolution 
on its organization in Davenport. When twelve years of age he 
became a member of the Methodist Episcopal church of New York 
city and for twelve years was connected with that denomination, then 
for an interval of twelve years he was non-affiliated. During the suc- 
ceeding period of twelve years he was a Congregationalist and for a 
similar period has been a member of the Unitarian church. He is a 
man of broad and liberal views, not only upon religious but upon 
all questions, and his position upon any vital question is always taken 
from a progressive standpoint. 
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Thomas Boyd 


OMING to Des Moines in 1850, Thomas Boyd was 

thereafter to the time of his death a prominent and 

C valued resident of the city. He figured for many 

years as a factor in leading real-estate circles and 

his efforts were an important element in the sub- 

stantial growth and prosperity here. His success 

was such that in his later years he was enabled to live retired and to 

leave to his family a very handsome estate. The accumulation of 

wealth, however, was never allowed to warp his kindly nature or 

effect him in his relations to his fellowmen and his splendid traits 

of character everywhere commanded the good-will and high esteem 
of those with whom he came in contact. 

He was born in the town of Connersville, Fayette county, In- 
diana, in 1826. His father, James Boyd, was a native of Virginia 
and spent his boyhood days in that state, where he married Martilla 
Harp. Soon afterward they sought a home in the middle west, be- 
coming pioneer residents of Indiana. James Boyd had served his 
country as a soldier in the second war with England and took part 
in the famous battle of New Orleans under General Jackson, where 
the losses of the American troops, entrenched behind breastworks 
formed by bales of cotton, were so slight that this was termed the 
“tearless battle.” After living for some time in Indiana, Mr. Boyd 
removed with his family to Scott county, Illinois, where he resided 
for many years, but spent his last days in Pike county, Illinois. His 
wife long survived him. In their family were six children, namely: 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Kellogg, Thomas, John B., Overton, Anderson 
and William. 

Thomas Boyd was a resident of Indiana through the first ten 
years of his life and then accompanied his parents to Scott county, 
Illinois. He was sixteen years of age at the time of his father’s 
death and was practically thrown upon his own resources at that 
time. Whatever success came to him in later years was attributable 
entirely to his own labors and careful management. In 1849, ac- 
companied by his mother and youngest brother, he came to Towa and 
in the following spring established his home in Des Moines, where 
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with the exception of a brief period of two years he continued to 
live until his life’s labors were ended in death. The discovery of 
gold in California, however, attracted him to the far west and with 
the hope of winning a fortune on the Pacific slope he traveled to the 
mines. In the spring of 1850 his brother William started from his 
home in Illinois to California, and it was also in that year that 
Thomas Boyd took the long trip across the plains to the newly dis- 
covered goldfields. Neither knew of the intention of the other and 
when by accident they met in the mining regions of California, the 
meeting was a most joyous surprise. ‘They spent two years in the 
mining camps of that state and together returned by way of the isth- 
mus route. They made their way at once to Polk county, Lowa, 
where the other members of the family had located in the meantime. 
For a brief period they resided upon a farm but in 1853 both brothers 
became residents of the capital city, where William engaged in the 
harness and saddlery business, while Thomas Boyd turned his atten- 
tion to the trade of a carpenter and joiner. He was connected with 
industrial interests for only a brief period, however, when he took 
up the real-estate business, and few men have done more for the up- 
building and beautifying of the city than Mr. Boyd, who put forth 
every effort to promote the upbuilding of the capital along substan- 
tial and permanent lines. He not only bought and sold for himself 
and others but as a speculative builder added much to the appear- 
ance of the place, erecting many residences and other buildings. 
From time to time he made investment in real estate until his prop- 
erty holdings were extensive and thus he left his family in very 
comfortable circumstances. 

It was on the 2d of January, 1856, that Mr. Boyd was joined in 
wedlock to Mrs. Nancy Homan, who was born in Franklin county, 
Ohio, and was a daughter of Henry J. and Lucy (Locket) Johnson, 
who were natives of the Blue Grass state. The mother died during 
the infancy of her daughter and the father passed away when Mrs. 
Boyd was but seven years of age. With an uncle, John Provolt, she 
came to Des Moines in 1852 and has since been a resident of this 
city, covering a period of almost fifty-nine years. A few years prior 
to his death, Mr. Boyd retired from active business life, giving his 
attention to the supervision of his property. He had erected build- 
ings on Second, Third and Fourth streets and as far as Thirteenth 
street on the west side, and the upbuilding of that section of the city 
is largely attributable to him. Aside from business he took an active 
and helpful interest in everything pertaining to the welfare and 
progress of the city, cooperating in many measures which were ele- 
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ments in public progress. For over a half century he affiliated with 
the Masonic fraternity, becoming a member of the Scottish Rite. In 
his political views he was a republican, supporting that party until 
his death, which occurred September 7, 1905, when he was seventy- 
nine years of age. He was one of nature’s nobleman, to whom any- 
thing sordid or common was alien. Progress and improvement were 
the keynote of his character and were not only manifest in material 
things but also in his social relations and intellectual advancement. 
Mrs. Boyd still makes her home in Des Moines and with the assist- 
ance of her nephew, Thomas N. Howard, is now giving her atten- 
tion to the management and supervision of her property. 
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Coward Howell 


»)) DWARD HOWELL, deceased, was for a period of 
more than forty years actively engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits in Polk county. He was a native of 
New York, his birth occurring in Livingston county 
in September, 1834. His parents, David and Susan 
(Covert) Howell, were also natives of the Empire 
state, where the father always engaged in farming until two years 
prior to his death, when he went into the lumber business. He 
passed away in 1885, but his wife survived until 1890. 

Edward Howell was reared in New York, acquiring his educa- 
tion in the district schools of his native county. After leaving school 
he assisted his father in the cultivation of the homestead until he was 
twenty-five years of age, when he bought land and began farming 
for himself. He continued to reside upon that place until 1869, 
when he removed to Iowa, locating in Polk county. In partnership 
with a friend he bought three hundred and twenty acres of prairie 
land in Bloomfield township, which they soon cleared and placed 
under cultivation. They fenced their land and erected good and 
substantial buildings, thereby adding greatly to the value of the 
property. Mr. Howell finally bought his partner’s interest but later 
sold one hundred and twenty acres to a Mr. Stanton, The remain- 
ing two hundred he still continued to cultivate up to the time of his 
death, which occurred April 16, rgrt. 

Mr. Howell was united in marriage in November, 1861, to Miss 
Catherine Foote, a daughter of Charles and Sarah (Michael) Foote, 
also natives of the Empire state. Mr. Foote engaged in farming 
and grain buying while a resident of New York and Illinois but 
after removing to Iowa he embarked in the mercantile business. He 
followed that vocation in Jasper county for many years and then dis- 
posed of his interests and went to Kansas. After residing there for a 
few months he removed to Nebraska, in which state he passed away 
in 1885. Mrs. Foote survived him five years. Mrs. Howell died on 
the 5th of October, 1893. Jennie F., the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howell, continues to live on the home farm. 
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The family affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
Mr. Howell’s political views are in accord with the republican 
platform. He has never actively participated in local governmental 
affairs but he had the distinction of having been a school director in 
Bloomfield township for forty consecutive years. He was a man of 
a retiring nature and never sought public honors of any kind, pre- 
ferring to concentrate his energies upon the development of his per- 
sonal interests. He met with most gratifying success in all of his 
undertakings and in addition to his excellent homestead owned two 
dwellings in Des Moines on Capitol Hill. During the long period 
of his residence in Polk county he always showed himself to be a man 
of high principles in all of the relations in life. 





George Gilliam Marquardt 


NQEORGE WILLIAM MARQUARDT, merchant, 
banker, capitalist, churchman, philanthropist and 
prominent citizen of Des Moines, is a native of 
Germany. He was born Febraaty 9, 1832, a son of 





the former of French and the latter of German 
lineage. The genealogy of the Marquardt family can be traced 
back to 1620, and in one of the old German homes the tenth genera- 
tion of the family is now living. The parents spent their entire lives 
in Germany, where the father was engaged in farming. 

The eldest of six children, George W. Marquardt remained a 
member of the paternal household through the period of his minor- 
ity, attending the public schools until fourteen years of age, when 
he entered upon a four years’ apprenticeship to the jeweler’s trade. 
Following the completion of his term of indenture he was employed 
for two years as a journeyman but, hearing of the better opportuni- 
ties afforded in America, he took passage for the United States in 
1852. Soon after his arrival he came to Iowa, settling in lowa City, 
which was then the state capital. Within a short time he engaged 
in the jewelry business on his own account. His skill as a watch- 
maker and his capacity as a business man soon brought to the new 
undertaking a gratifying measure of success. Continuing in that 
field of labor until 1880, he then sought the broader opportunities 
of a larger city and came to Des Moines. In connection with his 
sons he founded the house of G. W. Marquardt & Sons, wholesale 
jewelers. The venture was imediately successful and was continued 
until 1896, when Mr. Marquardt withdrew from the presidency, 
turning the management of the business over to his sons, who re- 
moved to Chicago, where they have met with enviable success. In 
other than commercial fields Mr. Marquardt displayed his aptitude 
for successful management and investment. With implicit faith 
in the future of Des Moines he early began investing in city real 
estate, the remarkable advance in values in recent years proving 
the soundness of his judgment. He has always been ready with his 
means and influence in promoting any project that meant a step for- 
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ward to the commercial interests of the city or state and has been 
active in the promotion of various manufacturing industries. He 
has likewise been prominently identified with banking, serving on 
the directorate of local financial institutions. He was the founder 
of the Marquardt Savings Bank and served as tts president for fif- 
teen years. He is still interested as a stockholder in banks in several 
different states and his opinions have carried weight in directors’ 
meetings owing to the recognized soundness of his judgment. 
Among the many buildings with which he has improved his real- 
estate holdings is the Marquardt building, erected in 1gor, and his 
operations in the real-estate field have been an element in the archi- 
tectural adornment of his adopted city. 

In 1859 Mr. Marquardt was married to Miss Kate Kauffman, 
a daughter of Christian and Esther (Witmer) Kauffman. The an- 
cestors of the Kauffman family in America came to the new world 
Representatives of the name were conspicuous participants in the 
in 1681, settling at Germantown, now a part of Philadelphia. 
Revolutionary war and have been more or less active in public af- 
fairs in various localities since that day. The Witmer ancestors, 
who were Huguenots, on coming to America settled in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1720. They joined the Mennonite church, 
but when the Methodist church was organized Mrs. Marquardt’s 
grandfather became one of the pioneer ministers. Mrs. Mar- 
quardt is one of a family of fourteen children, the youngest of whom 
died at the age of sixty years. By her marriage she became the 
mother of seven children. The eldest, George William, Jr., is an 
alumnus of the Iowa Wesleyan College and the father of another 
George William, who is of the fourth generation bearing that name 
and the third still living. C. Grant, the second son, a graduate of 
the Iowa State University, is also married. Effa is the wife of W. F. 
Elliott, a son of Judge Elliott, of Indianapolis. Lillian is the widow 
of Crayke Priestley. Harry graduated from Harvard, and entered 
the law department of Columbia University, where he completed 
his course, then returned home and became identified with his fath- 
er’s bank, in which he continued two years, or until his death, which 
occurred in 1893. Delia is the wife of Harry Cockshell. One child 
of the family died in infancy. 

Politically Mr. Marquardt is a Republican but has never taken 
an active interest in political affairs. Fraternally he is a Knights 
Templar Mason of long standing. Despite important and varied 
business activities, few men have been more liberal with their time 
and means toward the various religious, charitable and educational 
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institutions of Des Moines than Mr. Marquardt, who has, indeed, 
taken an active and helpful interest in movements and projects of 
that character. For over thirty-five years he has been identified 
with the Iowa Wesleyan College at Mount Pleasant, serving much 
of that period as treasurer and as a member of its board of trustees 
and at the same time becoming one of its chief financial supporters. 
He has been a liberal contributor to the Methodist Episcopal church 
in Des Moines, and to the Methodist Hospital of this city. He 
served for years as a member and is now president of the board of 
trustees and was chairman of the building committee during the 
erection of the new Methodist Episcopal church, one of the finest 
in the west. ‘Three times he has been chosen a delegate to the gen- 
eral conference of the church. He is one of the sturdy characters 
who have been largely responsible for the commercial and civic 
development of Des Moines, giving his hearty cooperation and finan- 
cial support to any project looking toward advancement. Alert, 
clear headed, with the courage of his convictions, his Teutonic 
frankness, genial temperament and rugged honesty have won for 
him the confidence and esteem of his fellow citizens. 
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Amos Ga. Harding 


»)L THOUGH four years have elapsed since the pass- 
ing away of Amos W. Harding the impress of his 
personality is still felt in the community where he 
resided for so many years. He was born in Herki- 
mer county, New York, on the 21st of June, 1853, 
and was a son of Nathan G. and Caroline ( Bur- 
gess) Harding, the former a native of New York state and the latter 
of Connecticut. The parents removed to Illinois during pioneer 
days, locating upon a farm near Monmouth, which the father cul- 
tivated for many years, and he acquired two farms of eighty acres 
each. About 1865 he removed to Monmouth and embarked in the 
lumber business, continuing in that for three years, during which 
time he was admitted to the bar, but owing to trouble with his eyes 
he never practiced very much. Coming to Polk county, Iowa, in 
1878, he settled on four hundred acres of land which he purchased 
in Webster township, being engaged in its cultivation until a few 
years prior to his death, when he removed to Des Moines. He re- 
turned to the farm, after a year’s residence in the capital city, and 
there he passed away in December, 190s, having attained the ven- 
erable age of cighty-seven years. His wife’s demise occurred on the 
21st of July, rgor, at which time she was in her eighty-first year. 

Amos W. Harding was reared at home, acquiring his prelimi- 
nary education in the district schools of New York state, this being 
supplemented, after the removal to Monmouth, Illinois, by a col- 
legiate course. After completing his education he accepted a posi- 
tion as cashier in the Monmouth National Bank, which he resigned 
at the end of three years, owing to the state of his health, Remov- 
ing to Iowa, he located on a farm of one hundred and sixty acres 
which he bought in Polk county, later increasing his holdings until 
they aggregated three hundred and twenty acres, which he cultivated 
until 1887. Removing to Des Moines he engaged in the dairy and 
ice cream business, with which he continued to be identified for 
nineteen years, and then disposed of his interests because of failing 
health. Returning to the farm, he engaged in its cultivation until 
he passed away on the 14th of February, 1907. 
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On the 8th of April, 1882, Mr. Harding married Miss Alma J. 
Marlett, a daughter of George S. and Emma J. (Baker) Marlett, 
natives of the Empire state. Her father, who was also engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, passed away in 1873, his death being caused 
by an accident with which he met while plowing. Her mother is 
still living at the age of seventy-three years and continues to make 
her home in New York state. Mrs. Harding acquired her educa- 
tion in the district schools of her native state and being an only 
daughter and her mother an invalid, she remained at home until 
her marriage. The following children were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harding: Carrie E., who is now the wife of F. A. Carson and they 
reside at No. 810 Buchanan street, Des Moines. Charles H., born 
September 10, 1886, was married February 22, 1911, to Frances 
Caroline Bauman, of Webster township, Polk county, and they now 
reside in Dallas county Iowa. Jessie E., who was born in 1887, 
died at the age of four years. Robert A., born May 2, 1893, 1s at 
home with his mother, 

The religious views of the family accord with those of the Chris- 
tian denomination, of which Mr. Harding was a member as well as 
his wife. In politics he always supported the men and measures 
of the republican party and took an active interest in public affairs, 
serving as justice of the peace for four years, during which time he 
discharged the duties of that office to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. Being quite successful in his business ventures, in addi- 
tion to his fine farm he left what is known as the Harding Block at 
No. 762 Ninth street, Des Moines. This property Mrs. Harding 
has recently traded for a half section of land in Hyde county, 
South Dakota. Among her highly prized possessions is a steel print 
of the famous Grant family, which is a rarity as it is one of less than 
a dozen now in existence. 
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Johu H. Beck 


NE of the enterprising agriculturists of Polk county 
is John H. Beck, who owns an excellent farm of 
four hundred and forty acres in Jefferson township. 
He was born in the township where he now resides 
March 23, 1854, and is a son of Josiah C. and Cyn- 
thia A. (McDowell) Beck, natives of Montgom- 

ery county, Indiana. The parents came to Jowa in 1853, settling 
upon one hundred and sixty acres of government land in Jefferson 
township, Polk county, which Mr. Beck immediately began culti- 
vating and improving. Later he bought a piece of timber land, 
which he also placed under cultivation as he cleared it, continuing 
to operate his homestead until his demise in November, 1896, at the 
age of seventy-one years. He had survived his wife nine years, 
her death occurring on the 28th of November, 1887, when she was 
fifty-five years of age. 

The boyhood and youth of John H. Beck were spent on the farm 
where he was born, his education being acquired in the district 
schools of Jefferson township. When he felt competent to assume 
the heavier responsibilities of life he laid aside his school books and 
gave his entire time and attention to assisting his father in the culti- 
vation of the farm. He remained a member of the parental house- 
hold until he was twenty-two years of age, when he went to the 
Sacramento valley in California, where he remained for four years, 
during which time he worked by the month as a farm hand. On 
the expiration of that period, in the fall of 1880, he returned to 
Polk county and bought forty acres of land in Jefferson township 
which he cultivated for a year. Disposing of his farm at the end 
of that time he purchased sixty acres elsewhere in the same town- 
ship. Persevering and energetic, Mr. Beck has met with success 
in his agricultural pursuits and has added to his original tract from 
time to time as he was able until he now owns four hundred and forty 
acres. He has always devoted a large portion of his time and at- 
tention to the breeding and raising of stock and keeps about twelve 
horses and mules and a hundred head of cattle, besides raising an- 
nually about three hundred hogs. 
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In January, 1884, Mr. Beck married Miss Sarah Hunt, a daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Susan (Murray) Hunt, the former a native of 
Kentucky and the latter of Indiana. Mr. Hunt came to lowa and 
located in Polk county in 1851, entering government land, which 
he improved and operated until 1885, when he traded it for a farm 
in the vicinity of Polk City, in the cultivation of which he engaged 
until his demise in March, 1895, at the age of seventy years. Mrs. 
Hunt survived until August, 1907. Unto Mr. and Mrs. Beck have 
been born the following children: Egbert C., who was born January 
17, 1887, and is a farmer in Jefferson township; and Claud A., born 
September 22, 1889, and August, born August 13, 1896, both of 
whom are living at home. 

The religious views of the family coincide with those of the 
Congregational denomination and they affiliate with the church 
at Andrews. Mr. Beck also belongs to the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, being identified with Des Moines Lodge, No. 25. 
He votes with the democratic party and has served as trustee and 
justice of the peace in his township, while he was treasurer of the 
cchool board for twenty-four years, Many and marvelous are the 
changes which have taken place in Polk county since his father 
settled upon the old homestead, which by the way was the scene of 
Polk county’s first murder. A man who was camping there with his 
wife killed her by cutting her throat. Mr. Beck is well known and 
highly regarded in the township where he has lived the greater 
portion of his life, having retained as friends many of the comrades 
of his boyhood, which fact is a high tribute to the character of any 
man. 
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LZ. Drakely Wood, M. D. 


EATH often removes from our midst those whom we 
can ill afford to lose and with feelings of deep sor- 
row and regret on every hand the news of the de- 
mise of L. Drakely Rood was received. He had 
endeared himself to his fellow townsmen not only 
by reason of his professional skill, which was of a 

high order, but also by the sterling worth of his character as a man 

and citizen. He was born in Milton, Chittenden county, Vermont, 

January 20, 1861, a son of ‘Thomas and Eliza M. (Meers) Rood, 

the former a farmer of the Green Mountain state. 

Dr. Rood supplemented his public-school education by study 
in Vermont University, from which he was graduated in 1880. He 
had also acted as the assistant of Dr. Phelps, a noted surgeon of 
New York, and his training in that connection was invaluable. He 
entered upon the practice of his profession at Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, and remained in general practice there for a few years, after 
which he returned to Vermont, where he followed his profession 
until r890. In that year he came to Des Moines and opened an 
office in the Utica building, where he continued until his death, 
having a well appointed suite of rooms, equipped with many of the 
latest devices of value to the physician in his important work of re- 
storing health. He never regretted coming to the middle west, for 
he was successful from the beginning. While he continued in the 
general practice of medicine, he more and more largely in his later 
years specialized in the field of tuberculosis, devoting much time 
and attention to the study of that disease. His practice in that con- 
nection was attended with remarkable success in both the city and 
throughout the state to points to which he was called for profes- 
sional service. He became largely recognized as an authority upon 
tuberculosis and his investigations and researches were proving not 
only an element for good in his own practice but were also a force 
in the practice of others, as he disseminated the knowledge that came 
to him through study and experience, 

Dr. Rood was married in Burlington, Vermont, in 1883, to Miss 
Bertha Allen, a native of that place. Following his removal to 
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Des Moines he erected a beautiful home on Grand avenue, the fin- 
est residence street in the city. His death occurred August 8, 1910, 
when he was forty-nine years of age. The profession and the com- 
munity at large as well as his immediate household suffered a great 
loss in his passing. He was public spirited and always took a deep 
interest in the welfare of the city and its progress. He is quoted as 
having been the most desirable man who ever served on the board 
of pension examiners, of which he was secretary for several years. 
He belonged to the Masonic fraternity, the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks and the 
Episcopal church. He was ever a broad reader, keeping in touch 
with the best thinking men of the age in the discussion of vital ques- 
tions, while his reading also compassed a wide literary range as well 
as professional literature. He was one who wisely used time and tal- 
ents for the benefit of others as well as the promotion of his own in- 
terests, and his worth was uniformly acknowledged by all who 
knew him. 
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Mathew Mencough 


HE late Mathew Meneough, who was one of the sub- 
stantial and successful agriculturists of Jefferson 
township, was born in Polk county on the 27th of 
April, 1861, his parents being John and Bridget 
(Meloy) Meneough, natives of Ireland. The father 
emigrated to the United States in early manhood, 

locating in Des Moines in 1858. Having no trade he engaged in 

various occupations until 1874, when he removed with his wife and 

family to Webster township, where he bought a farm in the im- 

provement and cultivation of which he engaged until his death, 

which occurred in 1878. His wife, however, survived until 1903. 

Mathew Meneough was reared and educated in Des Moines and 
Webster township, and after the completion of his schooling he re- 
mained at home, assisting his father in the cultivation of the farm, 
until he was twenty-six years of age, when he removed to Jefferson 
township. There he purchased one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, which formed the nucleus of his homestead, and in the culti- 
vation of which he successfully engaged until his demise January 
24, 1903. At different times as he was able he added to his realty 
holdings until his farm contained two hundred acres, in addition to 
which he owned a half section of land in the vicinity of Mitchell, 
South Dakota. 

Mr. Meneough was married to Miss Elizabeth Braniff on the 
8th of January, 1890. Mrs. Meneough is a daughter of Henry and 
Mary (Kinsella) Braniff, natives of Canada, the father having 
emigrated to the United States after he attained his majority and 
the mother coming with her parents in her infancy. Mr, Braniff 
first located in Dubuque county, Iowa, where he rented a farm, 
which he operated for three years. At the end of that period he re- 
moved to Dallas county and bought some unimproved prairie land, 
upon which he erected a log house, clearing and improving his 
land as rapidly as possible. A little later he erected a frame house, 
which superseded the log cabin, and also built a barn and outbuild- 
ings. He continued to reside upon this farm until his death, which 
occurred on the sth of October, 1894. Mrs. Braniff, who still sur- 
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vives her husband, is now sixty-six years of age and makes her home 
in Granger, Iowa. The union of Mr. and Mrs. Meneough was 
blessed with the advent of four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters: Mary E., who is an assistant in the postoffice in Grimes; Henry 
M., who is operating the homestead for his mother; Frances B., 
who is attending school at Grimes; and Edward M., who has passed 
his tenth year. 

The family all affiliate with the Roman Catholic church, of 
which Mr. Meneough was also a communicant. He was also a 
member of the Modern Woodmen of America and the Brotherhood 
of American Yeomen, while both he and Mrs. Meneough belonged 
to the Royal Neighbors, the ladies auxiliary of the Modern Wood- 
men. An ardent democrat, Mr. Meneough gave his support to the 
men and measures of that party, but as his personal interests de- 
manded the greater part of his time and attention he never was an 
office seeker. A kind neighbor and considerate husband and father, 
he was deeply mourned not only in the family circle but in the com- 
munity where he was well known and highly regarded. 











Homer BR. Page, Hl. D. 


LTHOUGH he departed this life November 5, 1891, 
and twenty years have come and gone, Dr. Homer 
R. Page still occupies a place in the love and vene- 
ration of those who knew him in Des Moines. His 
kindly, genial nature invited confidence, and his 
friends will never willingly forget his unselfish ser- 

vice in behalf not only of individuals but of the community. He 

was a resident of this city for thirteen years and in that time ac- 
quired a reputation as one of its most trustworthy and competent 
practitioners, a man whose judgment could be safely relied upon 
and whose very presence at the bedside of a sufferer brought relief. 

He was born at Milan, Erie county, Ohio, October 17, 1842, a 
son of Aaron Page, of New York state. At the age of ten years he 
moved with his parents to Iowa City, Johnson county, Towa, and in 
the public schools he acquired his preliminary education. He was 

a bright pupil and even as a boy gave evidence of unusual powers 

of observation and reflection, clearly pointing to a professional 

career. After leaving the public schools he became a student in 

Towa College at Grinnell, Lowa, and continued for four years in 

that institution but did not graduate as he accepted a position as 

instructor at Western College, Linn county, Iowa. Here he con- 
tinued for a year, at the end of which time he was graduated with 
the degree of A. B., having applied himself to the classical course. 

He studied medicine under Dr. Lang, of Marshalltown, and 

Dr. Holyoke, of Grinnell, and entered the medical department of 

the State University at Iowa City, graduating with the degree of 

M. D. He began practice at New Sharon, Iowa, where he con- 

tinued for seven years with a gratifying measure of success, coming 

to Des Moines in 1878, on account of the wider opportunities pre- 
sented in this city. Here he soon established himself in a lucrative 
practice which grew to large proportions as the people became better 
acquainted with him, his skill receiving its merited recognition. 

He was a thorough student, a close observer and possessed an in- 

tuition as to the causes and effects of disease which greatly assisted 

him in his diagnosis. His time and talents were devoted with in- 
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creasing success as the years passed to the relief of the physical ills 
of his fellowmen. 

On the 11th of August, 1869, Dr. Page was united in marriage 
to Miss Hattie Frisbee, of Washington, Iowa, and three ‘children 
were born to them: Lilian M., now Mrs. E. L. Dougherty; Addison 
C., who is a graduate of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
of Chicago, and of the Cook County Hospital, and is now a prac- 
ticing physican of Des Moines; and Orville L., a mechanical 
engineer. 

Dr. Page was too young at the outbreak of the Civil war to take 
part in the conflict but in 1864 he served as a private for five months 
in Company B, Forty-sixth Iowa Infantry, enlisting at Grinnell. 
He was a firm believer in the Christian religion and held member- 
ship in the Baptist church. He was also identified with the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows. He never allowed his private 
interests to interfere with his duty to his profession and was thor- 
oughly conscientious in the discharge of his responsibilities both as 
a citizen and as a physican. Of him it may be said, he was a true 
man in every relation of life—one whose ability and personal worth 
contributed materially to the advancement of all with whom he 
was associated. 








William L. CaHhite 


N BUSINESS lines William L. White has made the 
force of his ability and individuality felt, accom- 
plishing whatever he has undertaken. His life has 
been one of intense and well directed activity cover- 
ing a period of forty-five years in the shoe business 
in Des Moines. 

His father, Alvah White, was born in Massachusetts and in early 
life removed to Terinessee, and afterward came to Oskaloosa, Lowa, 
at a very early day, being numbered among the pioneer settlers of 
this state. He followed agricultural pursuits all his life and passed 
away about 1855. Our subject’s mother, who bore the maiden name 
of Springer, was a native of Kentucky. 

William L. White was born in Oskaloosa, Mahaska county, 
Iowa, on the 13th of January, 1845. His education was acquired in 
the public schools of that city, he remaining upon the home farm 
until February, 1864, when at the age of nineteen years he enlisted 
at Oskaloosa as a private in the Thirty-third Regiment lowa Infan- 
try, and served about twenty months, when he was honorably dis- 
charged. 

He came to Des Moines in 1868 and his first enterprise was 
when he engaged in the dry-goods business with Webb Dart but in 
this he remained for only a short time. He next embarked in the 
shoe business with A. C. and E. Talbott, but in a short time, feeling 
capable of his own ability to conduct a business, he entered upon an 
independent career. For the past forty-five years Mr. White has 
been known as one of the enterprising and successful shoe men of 
Des Moines, who, by the strictest adherence to sound business prin- 
ciples and unwavering integrity, has attained an enviable position 
and established a business that ranks second to none in Des Moines 
and undoubtedly in the state. . 

Mr. White is a stanch Republican, believing in the policies and 
always supporting the candidates of that party but never himself 
seeking the emoluments of public office, preferring to assist those 
whom he considers most adapted to and capable of faithful public 
SeTVICe. 
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He is a charter member of the Knights of Pythias of Des Moines, 
a valued brother in the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
and has for many years been a member of the R. E. C. A., a charita- 
ble organization whose custom ‘+ was for many years to dress in 
white at Christmas time and distribute packages among the poor but 
later gave up this practice and now hold an annual banquet making 
their distributions in another manner. He is also a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the Loyal Legion. His religious 
affiliation is with the Unitarian church. 

On the 31st of December, 1872, in the city of Des Moines, was 
solemnized the marriage of Mt. White and Miss Ella Clapp. Miss 
Clapp is a daughter of Edwin Ruthven and Emily (Boughton) 
Clapp, extensive mention of whom is made in another part of this 
work. Their home has been blessed by the birth of five children 
as follows: Jane Hosick, born September 26, 1873, wedded Dr. W. 
N. Schlawig, of Colorado, where they now reside; Adelia, born 
July ri, 1876, and married Chester H. Atherton, secretary and man- 
ager of the Centaur Wire & Iron Works of this city and they have 
one son, William Herbert, born July 27, 1904; Alvah C., born April 
18, 1878, is now with the W. L. White Shoe Company ; William L., 
Jr., born February 17, 1880, is also in the same store. He is mar- 
ried and has three daughters: Ella Ruthven born November 20, 
1900; Helen Elizabeth, born October 20, 1902, and Margaret Jane, 
whose birth occurred October 17, 1904- Helen, born November |, 
1886, is the wife of C. Ray Brand of Des Moines, and they make 
their home in this city. 

Not to be omitted in the record of William L. White is his home 
life. Although having endless business cares as befall a man of his 
position he has always been a lover of his home and would gladly at 
any time remain absent from a social function to spend a quiet even- 
ing at home with his family. 

Such in brief is the life history of William L. White, one of the 
oldest merchants of Des Moines and still one of the youngest men, 
active, alert and progressive, to whom opportunity has meant the 
open door to success, using wisely the advantages which come to 
him and creating them when none have seemed apparent, he has 
steadily pushed forward toward the goal of prosperity and has won 
his advancement in those lines which contribute to business activity 
and therefore to the commercial stability of the city, county and 
state. 
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ie APTAIN CHARLES LEACH WATROUS, presi- 
dent of the Watrous Nursery Company, has been 
engaged in business as a nurseryman and fruit 
grower of Des Moines for more than four decades 
and has long been numbered among the most promi- 
nent and respected residents of the city. He was 
born in Freetown, Cortland county, New York, on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1837, his parents being Joseph and Lydia E. (Leach) 
Watrous, also natives of New York. The grandparents were from 
New England, their ancestors having all come from old England 
and were among the very earliest to settle in the new land. ‘They 
were patriotic men, five in direct line, having served in the war of 
the Revolution, and more than that number in the various wars 1n 
defense of the colonists against the Indians and French. Some came 
in the Mayflower. The father followed farming during his active 
career and died in Cortland, January 24, 1887, the mother died in 
Cortland, March 24, 1890. 

Charles L. Watrous was reared on the farm, attending the coun- 
try schools. At the age of sixteen, he began the life of a student, 
teaching when necessary to obtain money for further study. He 
taught in New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, being present in the 
latter state at Freeport in 1858 at the momentous debate at that place 
between Abraham Lincoln and Senator Douglas. Standing very 
near and immediately in front of the platform, he was able to note 
every word and move. The fateful question of Mr. Lincoln, which 
hopelessly divided the Democratic party and laid the foundation for 
his own election as president two years afterward and the great war 
a few months later, was one of the dramatic incidents. His first 
public school was the New York Central College, the first in the 
United States to admit both sexes and all colors on an equality. 
Later he attended Cortland Academy at Homer, New York, from 
which he was graduated in 1860 and entered the junior class of the 
University of Michigan the same autumn upon passing the examina- 
tions on the work of the first two years. 
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In the spring of 1861, the war cloud burst. The students formed 
companies and drilled diligently but thought little of actual war. 
Most of the students there were poor boys with a single absorbing 
ambition, to become scholars. The summer vacation was spent by 
some at the university for study. In harvest the farmers wanted 
help and the boys responded. There, one noon, came a farmer with 
a newspaper full of the details of that most humiliating disaster at 
Bull Run. That afternoon the whole face of the world changed for 
one. The one ambition of life, to become a scholar, was set over 
against duty to country, but before sunset, duty had won, once and 
forall. Letters were written home urging the raising of a regiment 
of the farmer boys used to labor and the rifle from boyhood, and 
offering to go home and help. One Saturday evening, a letter came, 
“We are going to raise a regiment. If you want to go to war, come.” 
Monday evening at 5:30, the student and all his university belong- 
ings were on the train. Within twenty-four hours the work of en- 
listing a company was under way, beginning with cousins and play- 
mates, Being chosen captain, he was in command of his company 
in every duty and danger until the evening of August 29, 1862, 
when in one of the engagements of the second Bull Run, he received 
three bullets and was helped to the rear. By a mistake, the line of 
the regiment was shortened so as to force out of place the men in 
the middle of the line, near the colors. The air was full of bullets. 
In their confusion some began firing in the air and a panic was 
‘mminent. The Captain used every means to restore order, but it 
was impossible to re-form the line, from lack of space. In despera- 
tion and to save a break to the rear, he elbowed his way through the 
confusion and walked several yards to the front, resolved to stay 
there as long as he could, knowing his men would not run away 
from him. The grey rebel line was in plain view, kneeling a couple 
of hundred yards in front. Nothing was to be done but watch the 
rifles come up to a level and spit a jet of fire and smoke and listen 
to the sound of the bullets, which was like the sound of a hive of 
angry bees. The air seemed full. It surely could not last long. The 
setting sun swung near the horizon in plain sight and, instinctively, 
his gaze rested on its mellow light. One hope and question came 
vividly, and no other, “I wonder if ‘over there,’ there will be a 
chance to study all I want to without the trouble and pain of this 
poor weak body,” and the prospect had no terror at all, A warm 
stream of blood was felt flowing down the right thigh and the 
thought came that it must be looked after. A glance downward 
showed another stream running out of the left sleeve and the wait to 
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be killed had ended, The wound in the arm did not respond to treat- 
ment and in January, 1863, the Captain was honorably discharged 
and mustered out of service, “On account of disability from gun-shot 
wounds received in battle” as the discharge recited. 

In the autumn of 1863 he was able to return to the university, 
passing the examinations in the studies of the senior year of the lit- 
erary course and receiving his diploma, while carrying on the studies 
of the course in law, from which school he was graduated in March, 
1865. In July the same year he located at Winchester, Virginia, 
for the practice of his profession assisting in the first attempt at civil 
rule. He served as county attorney for three years, in the meantime 
receiving presidential appointment as one of the United States reg- 
istering board to examine and administer the oath of allegiance to the 
United States to all persons “lately in rebellion” who met the re- 
quirements and subscribed to the oath. 

The life of a northern man in the south immediately following the 
close of the war was apt to be as full of danger as of interest. One 
incident out of many will illustrate, In the fall of 1866, the question 
was under discussion whether the people of the state should adopt 
a new constitution, abolishing slavery and be restored to statehood, 
or should still remain under military rule as theretofore. ‘Those 
opposing the new constitution asked the Union men to meet for dis- 
cussion of the question at Newtown, which is on the road of Sher- 
‘dan’s celebrated ride from Winchester to Cedar creek, The Cap- 
tain was called upon first and spoke from the porch of the hotel, 
the audience being in the bright moonlight in front. His argument 
proceeded quietly until suddenly he noticed several men struggling 
a few feet away. At the same instant a large man, an ex-major of 
the rebel army, sprang before him, protecting him with his body 
from the struggling men. Looking over his shoulder at them, he 
said, “Men, be careful, do not do anything that you cannot repair 
and that will make us all sorry. We have invited this man here to 
speak. After he has finished we will answer his argument.” In an 
instant the men separated and the speech was finished without any 
other disturbance, On entering the hotel it was learned that some 
men drinking at the bar, had been upbraided by a woman for al- 
lowing any Yankee to live and speak there, saying her son had been 
killed by the Yankees during the war. They had taken drink enough 
to be ready for anything and made a plan to go around to the front, 
engage in a sham fight among themselves and shoot the Yankee. A 
good Quaker friend drove him to Winchester swiftly by another 
road without incident. This was no more than happened to many 
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Union soldiers who tried to live in the south while the embers were 
yet too hot, It was necessary to go armed on the streets after dark 
and allow no one to come up behind without careful scrutiny, 

The future, there, promised nothing worth the risk, the country 
was distracted and impoverished. In the spring of 1869, still suf- 
fering from the effects of his wounds he felt obliged under medical 
advice to forego professional life and work in the open air. He 
came to Des Moines and, purchasing twenty acres of land soon after, 
began the nursery business, which he has since followed. He was 
the first in Des Moines to carry on the business in a commercial way, 
that is, by selling his products at a distance by agents and filling the 
orders by railroad shipments. All others had depended upon sales 
at the nursery. By additional purchases from time to time, he ex- 
tended his nursery to the area of one hundred and forty-five acres. 
This, with additional land rented from time to time in the neighbor- 
hood, gave space for a large business, employing seventy-five to one 
hundred salesmen. He has also other pieces of property in the city. 

In 1872, he became a member of the State Horticultural Society 
and has been an active and earnest worker in it until the present 
time, always taking a prominent part in the conduct of its affairs and 
having served as its president four years. As chairman of its com- 
mittee on legislation in 1902, he wrote and secured introduction into 
the legislature, the pure food bill, which with minor amendments 
and after four years of defeat by the interests, finally became the law 
of the state, to our great advantage. 

He became a member of the American Association of Nursery- 
men soon after its organization and has always been actively en- 
gaged in its various activities, serving on many important commit- 
tees and two terms as president. 

In 1887, he became an active member of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, the most influential society in the world for the study 
and classification of fruits, serving as chairman of its general fruit 
committee, then as first vice president. In 1897, he was elected 
president, holding the office by reelection six years and has been 
chairman of its executive committee ever since, 

In the autumn of 1904, he was commissioned by the United States 
department of agriculture to visit the Philippines and other oriental 
countries to study horticultural conditions there and make inquiries 
about the introduction of certain fruits into the United States. He 
made a report to the department of agriculture and wrote a more 
extended account of his observations for the American Pomological 
Society, which was read at its meeting in 1905. He has*for many 
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years written extensively upon horticultural subjects for various 
societies and for newspapers. He has kept up his interest in studious 
affairs and has always remained an earnest reader, especially in 
lines relating to history, economics and the natural sciences, He has 
a private library of some five or six hundred carefully selected vol- 
umes containing many of the most noted books in the language. All 
his children have been given university training. 

On the 25th of December, 1865, Captain Watrous was married 
to Miss Sophia Glover, a daughter of Oliver and Eliza (Trow- 
bridge) Glover, both of whom were natives of New York. Her 
father, a capitalist, spent his entire life in that state, passing away 
in Homer, Cortland county, New York, April 18, 1886. Mrs. Glover 
died December 17, 1883. The Captain and Mrs. Watrous have four 
children: Marion Isabel, born in Homer, New York, February 2, 
1869; Philip Bernard, born August 4, 1870; Edward Lacy, born 
August 3, 1872; and Charles Albert, born June 12, 1875, all in Des 
Moines, Iowa. They are married and have children, as follows: 
Marion Isabel Watrous to James Rowland Angell, married at Des 
Moines, Iowa, December 18, 1894. They reside in Chicago, Mr. 
Angell being professor of psychology and dean of the faculty in 
Chicago University. Their children are James Waterhouse Angell, 
born May 20, 1898, and Marian Waterhouse Caswell Angell, born 
May 29, 1903. Philip Bernard Watrous married to Mary Martha 
Maish, September 9, 1902. ‘Their children are Philip Maish Wat- 
rous, born April 15, 1906; Gordon Glover Watrous, born December 
23, 1908; and George Maish Watrous, born February 19, 1911. Ed- 
ward Lacy Watrous married to Agnes Mathilda Brunner, Septem- 
ber ro, 1902. Charles Albert Watrous married to Cora Campbell 
Wolcott, April 14, 1903. Their children are Marion Wolcott Wat- 
rous, born November 25, 1905, and Charles Wolcott Watrous born 
October 16, 1908. The three sons reside in Des Moines. 

Captain Watrous is a republican in politics. From 1883 to 1885 
he served as member of the Jowa legislature. He served several 
years as school director and for many years as justice of the peace in 
a democratic township, being reelected by political opponents with- 
out opposition. He has always been ready to take active part in 
works for civic betterment, having served actively on the citizens’ 
committees that secured lower rates for gas and water. He took an 
active and laborious part in the work of changing the city govern- 
ment from the old way to the commission form. He selected and 
secured options on the land where the new Fort Des Moines stands 
and was one among a few to make its establishment a success. Heisa 
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member of Crocker Post, G. A. R., a senior member of the Iowa 
Commandery Loyal Legion U. S. and has served as department com- 
mander. He also has membership in the patriotic societies, Sons of 
the American Revolution, Sons of the Colonial Wars, and the So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants, and of the Grant Club and the 
Commercial Club of Des Moines. 
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Curtis GA. THilcox 


RTIS W. WILCOX, who is president of the Wil- 
cox-Stubbs Company, owners of the Fairview Farm, 
Dairy and Creamery and for more than a decade 
has been actively identified with the dairy interests 
of Polk county, is a native of Orleans county, Ver- 
mont, his birth occurring in May, 1846. He is a 
son of Amos and Samantha (Walker) Wilcox, who were also na- 
tives of the Green Mountain state. The mother passed away in 1858 
and two years later the father moved to Lowa. He entered one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land in Worth county, the greater portion of 
which he had cleared and placed under cultivation at the time of his 
demise in 186r. 

Curtis W. Wilcox was reared in Vermont, in the district schools 
of which state he obtained his education, He made his home with 
an uncle until he attained his majority, when he bought a farm, 
which he cultivated for three years. He then sold it and came to 
Iowa. He located in Polk county in 1880, cooperating with J. H. 
Windsor in the cultivation of fifteen hundred acres of land in Polk 
and Dallas counties for thirteen years. Selling his interest in the 
business, he next went to Wisconsin, where he managed a fine stock 
farm for two years. At the expiration of that period he returned to 
Des Moines, where he resided for two years, and then bought one 
hundred and sixty acres of land in Bloomfield township, upon which 
he engaged in the dairy business. Later the business was incor- 
porated with a capital of twenty thousand dollars, and Mr. Wilcox 
took into partnership two sons-in-law, A. O. Stubbs, who is sec- 
retary and treasurer, and A. I. Stubbs, vice president, The Des 
Moines creamery is in charge of A. O. Stubbs, while the farm and 
plant are operated by Mr. Wilcox and A. I. Stubbs. The farm, 
which contains one hundred and sixty acres, is not included in 
the stock of the incorporated company, that being Mr. Wilcox’s per- 
sonal property. They lease three hundred and sixty acres of land 
in addition to this, however, all of which they have under cultiva- 
tion. They have two hundred head of milch cows, all of them 
Guernseys, and twenty head of horses. 
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Mr. Wilcox was united in marriage, in January, 1872, to Miss 
Mary E. Page, a daughter of Lial and Mary Page, both natives of 
Vermont. Her parents spent their entire lives in the Green Moun- 
tain state, where her father engaged in agricultural pursuits, Six 
children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox, as follows: Bertha 
A., the wife of A. Terry, of Des Moines; Laura M., who passed 
away in 1898; Lillian A., who married A. I. Stubbs; Edith M., 
the wife of A. O. Stubbs; Agnes P., who became the wife of Irwin 
Stubbs, a jeweler of Des Moines; and Leland W., who died in 
1888. 

The religious belief of the family is in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the Methodist Episcopal denomination. Mr. Wilcox has 
always been an advocate of the principles of the republican party, 
which body has elected him to some of the minor offices of the town- 
ship, having one time been the choice of his party for assessor and 
also for school director. Progressive in his ideas, he strives to con- 
duct his business along lines which in every way conform to the 
sanitary laws which regulate the distribution of dairy supplies. That 
his efforts in this direction are being recognized is attested by his 
constantly increasing patronage. 
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Shepherd TA. Betts 


INCE pioneer days the name of Betts has been closely 
connected with the development and progress of Polk 
county, and the respect and honor accorded its bear- 
ers has at all times been commensurate with their 
service. Shepherd W. Betts was born on the 8th of 
November, 1840, in Mercer county, Pennsylvania, 

the old home being located in the midst of a heavy forest in western 

Pennsylvania, near the Ohio line. His parents were Jeremiah J. 

and Elizabeth A. (Flaugh) Betts, also natives of the Keystone state, 

who migrated to Polk county, Lowa, in the spring of 1857, where 
they continued to reside thereafter until their death, with the excep- 
tion of the summer of 1858, which was spent in Crawford county. 

At the time of their arrival the state was putting on the market a 

large quantity of school land, one hundred and twenty acres of which 

Mr. Betts bought and moved upon it a small frame house, in which 

the family lived for nine years. The land had to be cleared and 

broken, in which process he immediately engaged, and then planted 
corn and wheat, these grains constituting his entire first crop. He 
continued to cultivate that land until 1866, at which time he sold it 
and bought one hundred and seventy-five acres in another portion 
of Saylor township, building a comfortable residence and adding 
many other necessary improvements. Although he afterward bought 
and sold other land, this always remained the homestead and it was 
here that he passed away on the 29th of January, 1898. Mrs. Betts 
survived him until the 17th of March, 1901, when she, too, died at 
the age of seventy-seven years, Of the fifteen children born to this 

worthy couple but six survive. They are as follows: James W., 

Shepherd W., M. C., J. L., Mary L. and Hannah; the third genera- 

tion, however, is represented by thirty-five grandchildren. 

It is to such men as Jeremiah J. Betts that the middle west is in- 
debted for the educational and social development which has rapidly 
brought it to the fore. That his service was recognized is indicated 
by the following resolutions adopted by the grand jury and officers 
of Polk county on the occasion of his death: 
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Des Moines, Iowa, February 4, 1898. 

Resolved: that we the grand jury and officials of Polk county do 
offer our condolence to the bereaved family of Uncle Jerry Betts of 
Saylor township, Polk county, Lowa, that we who have had almost a 
half century’s acquaintance with Uncle Jerry know his sterling worth 
and his quiet, modest walk in life, the ready hand to help and gener- 
ous hospitality in pioneer days to the new comer in want or sickness. 
We the younger knew his unobtrusive advice; a counselor that sought 
not for his own gain, but how he might give the struggling young 
man a lift to better economy and surer prosperity; a helper in time 
of need. 

We all know that as an officer he was above reproach and honest 
to acent. For years serving in many positions of trust and in some 
of but small return yet filled as faithfully as if for large remunera- 
tion. As postmaster for years, we, his neighbors and citizens of his 
community, appreciate the great fidelity to duty he exercised and the 
painstaking desire to accommodate all comers, and none ever did 
duty better. We know and feel that a useful citizen in ripe old age 
has gone to his rest and we hope the good wife and mother may be 
comforted and find solace in her bereavement in Him, who has kept 
her and hers through these long years of trials and usefulness and 
bring her in His own good time to a peaceful rest, there to be with 
her loved companion who has gone before, 


Signed: 
Amos W. Brandt Samuel Smith 
W. F. Conrad J. G. Jordan 
Truman Jones E. J. Ellison 
Thomas J. Stevenson H. C. Murphy 
E. D. Crow Grant Henry 
James A. Howe Annie E, Hepburn 
C. P. Holmes J. E. Stout 
John McLean D. T. McQuiston 


Charles A. Bishop J. S. McQuiston 

Shepherd W. Betts was seventeen years of age when his parents 
located in Iowa, the greater portion of his education, therefore, be- 
ing acquired in the district schools of Mercer county, Pennsylvania. 
His early training was naturally along agricultural lines, as he re- 
mained a member of his father’s household until after attaining his 
majority. He then decided that better opportunities were afforded 
in other occupations, as farming in Iowa fifty years ago was not so 
lucrative a vocation as it is at the present time, and he engaged in 
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hauling goods to and from Des Moines and the river towns. He 
had been following this business for several months when he gave 
it up to enter the army during the Civil war, remaining away a year 
and then returning and again engaging in freighting. He continued 
in this work until the advent of the railroads, at which time he with- 
drew from it without having acquired the fortune it had seemed to 
promise in his boyhood dreams. In 1866 he rented land in Crocker 
township for a year and began farming. He afterward went to Dal- 
las county, Iowa, where he rented land for four years, but while there 
suffered heavy losses by fire. He continued the cultivation of leased 
land for twenty-three years and during that period acquired sufh- 
cient capital to enable him to become a property owner, so that in 
1889 he purchased two hundred and twenty-five acres, upon which 
he resided for a year. This land he had rented for seventeen years 
and it was through his industry and economy that he was enabled to 
purchase the property. After selling that farm he bought one hun- 
dred acres on section 2, Saylor township, where he has since con- 
tinued to live. 

Mr. Betts was but twenty-two years of age when he responded to 
the nation’s call for men to go to the front in the great Civil war. 
He enlisted on the 9th of August, 1862, in Company C, Twenty- 
third Iowa Volunteer Infantry, spending one year of his life on the 
battlefields of the south. The long marches, hardship and privation 
as well as exposure incident to camp life undermined his constitu- 
tion to such an extent that he was discharged and sent home at the 
end of that time. 

The marriage of Mr. Betts and Miss Celinda P. Phillips was 
solemnized on the rst of March, 1864. Mrs. Betts was a daughter 
of Nelson and Jane Phillips, natives of Michigan, who settled in 
northern Iowa in early days, her birth occurring on the 4th of March, 
1844. Mr. Phillips died in 1867, at the age of fifty-seven years, and 
Mrs. Phillips passed away at the age of fifty years in 1863. Of the 
eight children born to them only Mrs. Betts and three of her broth- 
ers survive. Two of the brothers are veterans of the Civil war and 
the eldest spent some time in Libby Prison. The father was also a 
soldier of the Union army, enlisting with the Gray Beards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Betts have six children. Alice, who became the 
wife of John W. Howard, has five children and lives in Polk county. 
George married Nora Howard and has nine children. He is also a 
resident of this county. Anna married Lewis Harvey and has be- 
come the mother of six children. She, too, lives in this county. 
Alta B., who is now the wife of Frank Coy, of this county, was the 
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next in order of birth. Estella Violet passed away at the age of 
seven years. Rose, the sixth child, died in infancy. 

The family always affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal 
church, of Saylorville, of which Mr, Betts is one of the stewards. 
He is also a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and 
Kinsman Post, No. 7, G. A. R. Ever since attaining his majority 
he has been a strong advocate of the policy of the republican party. 
His first vote was cast for Abraham Lincoln and at that time his 
ticket was elected by a majority of one in the township where he 
lived. He has always taken a very active interest in educational mat- 
ters and his great ambition is to feel that he has been instrumental 
in promoting and advancing the public-school system. For twenty- 
six years he has been the president of the local school board, and 
every movement during that period which would tend to advance 
or improve the standard of education has been recommended for 
adoption by him. Both Mr. and Mrs. Betts are highly regarded in 
their community, where they have many friends. They have been 
thrifty, hard-working people and are now living practically retired 
in a very comfortable and thoroughly modern residence, which he 
built in 1907 upon their farm. He leases the land, however, the 
rental providing them with all of the comforts and many of the lux- 
uries of life. 
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HROUGHOUT the years of his connection with the 
medical profession Dr. William Stevenson has prac- 
T ticed continuously in Des Moines. He has been 
medical director of the National Life Association 
since its inception in 1900 and since 1908 has de- 
voted his entire time to it. Dr. Stevenson was born 
in Scotland on the 7th of May, 1858, his parents being James and 
Mary (Reid) Stevenson, also natives of that country. In the public 
schools his education was begun and was continued in Aberdeen 
University. He afterward went to St. Vincent in the West Indies 
and became connected with the operation of a sugar plantation for 
three years but believing that still broader opportunities could be 
had in the United States, he arrived in New York in September, 
1884, and for some time thereafter was employed as a reporter on the 
Newark (New Jersey) Evening News, filling that position during 
the first Cleveland campaign. He then turned his attention to the 
life insurance business, in which he was engaged in Newark, later 
in Brooklyn, New York, and afterward in Kansas City, Missouri, 
In 1890 he took up the study of medicine at the University Med- 
ical College of Kansas City and later enrolled as a student in Drake 
University, being graduated from the medical department here with 
the class of 1894. He at once opened an office in Des Moines for 
the general practice of medicine. In 1895 he was appointed lec- 
turer on materia medica in the medical department of Drake Uni- 
versity and later professor of materia medica and therapeutics and 
dean of the pharmacy department of that institution, from which 
position he resigned in 1905 on account of the pressure of private 
business. In 1908 he retired from the general practice of medicine 
and has since devoted his entire time to insurance werk as medical 
director of the National Life Association. He belongs to the Polk 
County Medical Society, the Iowa State Medical Society and the 
American Medical Association and his close conformity to a high 
standard of professional ethics has ever gained for him the high re- 
gard of his brethren of the medical fraternity. 
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In 1891, in Kansas City, Dr. Stevenson was married to Mrs. 
Martha M. (Tharpe) Cunningham, a native of Louisiana. The hos- 
pitality of many of the best homes of the city is freely accorded 
them and Dr. Stevenson is a valued and prominent member of the 
Grant and Hyperion Clubs, his social qualities and liberal culture 
making him a congenial companion. 
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Gra B. Fagen 


OMING to Des Moines in 1848, Ezra B, Fagen has 

been not only an observer of many of the changes that 

C have been wrought in this city and in Polk county 

but as an active and enterprising citizen has as- 

sisted in no small degree in bringing about the pres- 

ent desirable condition. Born in Parke county, In- 

diana, September 20, 1845, he was the son of Hezekiah and Sarah 
(Neil) Fagen. His mother was born November 17, 1818, in Ohio, 
married to Hezekiah Fagen in 1844, and died in Des Moines, Oc- 
tober 17, 1902, at the age of eighty-four years. His father, a native 
of Center county, Pennsylvania, was born November 1, i811, and 
lived until November 8, 1865. Reared as a farmer he came west 
before the time of railroads with his family and located May 10, 
1848, on a farm of five hundred and sixty acres on University ave- 
nue, now one of the best residence districts of Des Moines. He 
also owned and operated one of the first gristmills in Polk county, 
furnishing flour to the Twenty-third and Twenty-ninth Regiments 
camped at Des Moines at the time of the Rebellion. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fagen were both twice married and were the parents of sixteen 
children, Ezra B. being one of a family of seven. He was the eld- 
est of the five of those who grew to maturity. The others were: 
Victoria T., now deceased, who married H. H. Robinson and who 
was the mother of four sons; William P., now living in Texas, the 
father of four sons and two daughters; Monroe E., living at Perry, 
Iowa, who has a family of six sons and four daughters; and Mor- 
ton A., the father of two daughters. He makes his home in Canada. 
Ezra B. Fagen received his education in the early schools of this 
city and about the time he laid his books aside enlisted in Company 
F, Forty-seventh Iowa Volunteers, serving with great credit in 
behalf of the Union. One of his half brothers, J. E. Fagen, and an- 
other, E. P. Ashford, were members of Company A, Twenty-third 
Iowa Infantry, for three years. After returning from the army Mr. 
Fagen devoted his attention to farming and stock-raising in Polk 
and Dallas counties, becoming very successful in a business to which 
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he was well adapted by inclination and experience. He also engaged 
extensively in the grain business but during recent years has been 
prominent in Des Moines real-estate circles. He is the owner of a 
highly improved place in northwest Des Moines, where he now re- 
sides, 

Mr. Fagen is president of the Urbandale Improvement Associa- 
tion, which consists of a number of citizens banded together to build 
up the part of the city in which they live. This organization pro- 
poses that all shall work together for the common good, eliminating 
party sentiment and laboring only for the best interests of the mem- 
bers and of the community. Active membership in the association 
is limited to those financially interested, but associate members may 
be accepted though they have no voting power or voice 1n the man- 
agement of the affairs of the organization. Homes are now in prog- 
ress of erection, a city schoolhouse has been built, Beaver avenue has 
been paved to the city limits and numerous other valuable improve- 
ments are completed or under way. The progress of this community 
will be awaited with considerable interest as it is founded on some- 
what original lines and already gives evidence of being a pronounced 
success. 

On the 3d of February, 1875, Mr. Fagen was united in marriage 
to Miss Ella Perkins, a daughter of Rev. Lester Perkins, who died 
January 29, 1911. He was a well known Methodist minister, com- 
ing to Des Moines in August, 1868, and being connected after that 
time with the Northwestern Life Insurance Company and later with 
the firm of Perkins & Perkins. Four children have blessed the union 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fagen: Jennie Clare, now the wife of Rev. William 
J. Lockhart; Grace, now the wife of Dr. C. E. Clark; Lester Per- 
kins, who married Alice J. Sander; and Hazel. 

Mr. Fagen early learned the value of education and although he 
has never aspired to public office, he served while living in the coun- 
try as a member of the schoolboard and since coming to Des Moines 
filled a similar position for three years on the school board of this 
city. Religiously he is ‘dentified with the Grace Methodist Epis- 
copal church of Des Moines, being on the official board of that 
church since very early in its history. He is a valued member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and politically is identified with 
the republican party, That he is a lover of his country was dem- 
onstrated when he donned the uniform of the blue, and in all the 
years that have passed he has adhered to worthy ideals and by 
word and example has contributed to the happiness and perma- 
nent welfare of those with whom he has associated. 
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RNEST W. BROWN, who is the secretary of the 
Inter-State Business Men’s Accident Association, has 
been identified with the business interests of Des 
Moines for a period of twenty years. He was born 
in De Witt, Iowa, on the 12th of June, 1867, a son 
of James W. and Regina (Young) Brown, the father 

a native of lowa and the mother of Ohio. James W. Brown, who 
is a real-estate dealer of Des Moines, is of Scotch extraction. His 
ancestors upon their arrival in this country located in Massachusetts, 
from which state his father removed to Ohio, later coming to Lowa 
and settling in Clinton county, where he ran a tavern and where the 
son James W. was born. When the latter attained manhood he was 
united in marriage to Regina Young, who was of Pennsylvania Dutch 
extraction and a daughter of 8. K. Young, a Methodist circuit rider 
and one of the pioneer settlers of Linn county, as well as one of the 
founders of Cornell College. 

The public schools of Des Moines provided Ernest W. Brown 
with his preliminary education, following which he entered Cornel! 
College, where he remained until he attained the age of twenty years. 
After laying aside his text-books he entered the employ of J. D. See- 
berger, a wholesale hardware dealer of the capital city, with whose 
clerical force he was identified for a period of four years. At the ex- 
piration of that time he went on the road as salesman, in which capac- 
ity he continued to be retained until 1901, when together with 
Thomas D. Hurley he purchased the interest of J. D. Seeberger. 
Mr. Brown became vice president and manager of the sales depart- 
ment of the new company, which was conducted under the name of 
the Brown-Hurley Hardware Company. It was one of the well 
known business houses of Iowa, having been established for thirty- 
five years when they purchased it, At the expiration of three years 
Mr. Brown withdrew from commercial pursuits to enter the em- 
ploy of the New York Life Insurance Company, with which he was 
connected for a similar period. In 1907 he became associated with 
Webb Souers in the organization of the lowa Drug Company, now 
one of the largest wholesale drug houses in Towa, of which Mr. 
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Brown was originally one of the directors. He severed his connec- 
tion with this company in 1908 and in connection with several others 
founded the Inter-State Business Men’s Accident Association. This 
is the only organization of the kind in the world and is conducted 
along the lines similar to those governing the Traveling Men’s As- 
sociation, affording accident indemnity, at absolute cost to business 
and professional men. No greater assurance of the reliability and 
excellent method of the company could be offered than that the rec- 
ord of the growth of membership 1s second to that of no company 1n 
the country. During the three years of their existence they have 
had over twenty-seven thousand applicants. Mr. Brown is secretary 
and treasurer of the company and has been ever since its organiza- 
tion. 

In Des Moines, on the 28th of December, 1892, Mr. Brown mar- 
ried Miss Susan Barcroft Ankey, a daughter of the late Dr. J. F. 
Ankey, a native of Illinois and one of the pioneer settlers of Des 
Moines. ‘Two children have been born of this union: Emerson, 
whose death occurred at the age of three years; and Robert, who 
was born on the 26th of June, 1899. 

The religious view of Mr. and Mrs. Brown are manifested 
through their membership in the Unitarian church, while frater- 
nally he affiliates with the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows and the Brotherhood of Amer- 
ican Yeomen, and he is also identified with the Grant Club. In 
matters politic he accords his support to the men and measures of 
the republican party, his views coinciding with the progressive fac- 
tion of that body. He takes an active interest in public affairs, but 
has never been an aspirant for public honors or the emoluments of 
office. Mr. Brown’s unusual powers of organization and executive 
ability are manifested in the unprecedented development of the com- 
pany with which he has been officially identified since it was founded. 
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James Hanley 


N A history of the agricultural development of Polk 

county it is meet that mention be made of James 

| Hanley, whose life record is indicative of the ad- 

vancement that can be made by the individual who 

has determination, energy and laudable ambition as 

basic elements in his character, for Mr. Hanley 

came to the new world empty-handed and worked his way upward 

in a most honorable and straightforward manner, his labor being 
the source of the prosperity which ultimately rewarded him. 

He was born in County Limerick, Ireland, in 1835, a son of 
John and Elizabeth Hanley. His father engaged in farming on an 
extensive scale in the Emerald isle, where he and his wife spent 
their entire lives. Both were devoted members of the Catholic 
church and highly respected citizens. Their family of six children 
‘ncluded Mary, now the deceased wife of Dennis Buckley; Bar- 
tholomew, now deceased, who resides near Portage, Wisconsin; 
Johanna, who became the wife of Michael Coughlin and died in 
Chicago; James, of this review; and Margaret, the widow of Philip 
Lawley, of Chicago. 

James Hanley pursued his education in his native country, where 
he resided to the age of sixteen years, when he came to America, 
first settling in Dutchess county, New York.- He was employed as 
water boy in connection with the construction work of the Erie 
Railroad and afterward served with the construction gang, his con- 
nection with the railroad covering three years. Subsequently he 
removed to Noble county, Indiana, where he was variously em- 
ployed, and afterward became a resident of Livingston county, Ll1- 
nois, where he worked on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. On re- 
moving to Lowa he took up his abode in Scott county, where he was 
employed in a brickyard for a year, and then went to Mahaska 
county, where he worked in the four-mill for a year. At the end 
of that time he came to Des Moines, in 1855, and with the capital 
obtained from teaming, which pursuit he followed for three years, 
he purchased eighty acres of wild land in Warren county, which he 
held for a time. He next engaged in farming in Polk county on 
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what was known as the General Tuttle farm and on removing to 
Dallas county rented and cultivated land for two years. On the 
expiration of that period he returned to Polk county, where he 
again cultivated a rented farm until 186s, when he invested in one 
hundred and sixty acres of land in Jefferson township. Success at- 
tended his efforts in a marked degree, his diligence enabling him 
to overcome difficulties and obstacles in his path, while persistency 
of purpose constituted the force that made him in time one of the 
prosperous agriculturists of the community. As his financial re- 
sources increased he added to his holdings until at his death he 
owned twelve hundred acres, all in Jefferson township. In addition 
he rented five hundred acres, upon which he pastured three hundred 
head of cattle and a large number of horses, and about two hundred 
head of hogs annually. He was possessed of excellent executive 
ability, was sagacious and far-sighted, industrious and energetic, 
and these attributes and traits of character were the basis of his 
splendid success. He was a strong example of a self-made man. 
Coming to America penniless, upon the foundation of his own in- 
dustry and determination he built the superstructure of prosperity, 
and his energy, sound judgment and reliable methods were the 
building material used. 

In 1858 Mr. Hanley was united in marriage to Miss Anna Cal- 
lahan, a native of County Waterford, Ireland, but she lived only 
four months after their marriage. Three years later, in 1861, he 
wedded Mary Keyes, who was born in County Limerick, Ireland. 
They became the parents of four children, two of whom have 
passed away: John, who was drowned at the age of twelve years; 
and Patrick, who died at the age of six years. James and George 
P, Hanley are the surviving sons of the family and are mentioned 
elsewhere in this volume. The mother died on the roth of January, 
1878, and in 1879 Mr. Hanley was married to Miss Hannah Dona- 
hue, who was born in County Limerick, Ireland, in 1834, and came 
to the United States in 1856. She is now residing in Chicago. 

Mr. Hanley’s death, which occurred on the 27th of February, 
1897, was the occasion of deep regret to the community at large, 
where he was universally esteemed, Genial and social in disposi- 
tion, fair and upright in his dealings, his death was greatly de- 
plored. His word was as good as any bond ever solemnized by 
signature or seal, and he was a stalwart advocate of any cause which 
he espoused. From the time he attained his majority he gave his 
political support to the democratic party and while he never sought 
or desired office, he was always loyal to his belief and at no time 
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was neglectful of the duties of citizenship. He had the strongest 
love and attachment for his adopted country and was ever ready to 
cooperate in any movement for the welfare of the community. 
There was about him no pretense but a genuine worth of character 
that commended him to the confidence and goodwill of all and 


brought him the warm friendship of many. 
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Abraham BR. Daughenbaugh 


SOIL ETE career of Abraham R. Daughenbaugh is striking 
@) evidence of the financial possibilities in America for 
} i) young men who from the first will apply themselves 
with determination to win. Coming to Lowa in 1866 
in a prairie schooner with nothing to depend upon 
but his own strong constitution and indomitable will 
he accumulated in forty years a fortune of more than two million 
dollars. He was summoned from earthly scenes May 29, 1910, at 
the age of sixty-seven years, having gained a reputation as one of the 
leading business men and financiers of the state. He was born at 
Wooster, Ohio, October 31, 1843, and came of sturdy German an- 
cestry, the grandparents emigrating to this country many years ago. 
The father learned the milling business and in the spring of 1849 
took up his residence at Cedarville, Illinois, where the son Abraham 
grew to maturity. 

At the age of twenty-three years Abraham R. Daughenbaugh 
started out in the world to seek his fortune, spending two years at 
Lena, Illinois, where he took unto himself a life companion. In the 
spring of 1866 he came to Lowa, locating at Dayton, Webster county, 
where he opened a store and entered upon a career which made him 
one of the leading financiers of the state. From the beginning 
of his entrance to the mercantile world he showed marked ability and 
he soon became a prominent factor in the business interests of his 
county. In 1877 he moved to Gowrie, Webster county, Lowa, open- 
ing up a large general store and buying grain and stock. From that 
time on he began establishing general stores and elevators in various 
places and gradually entering other lines of business. He established 
a bank in Gowrie and later became identified with a number of 
such institutions in the state, including the First National Bank of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, the Fort Dodge National Bank, of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, the Stratford State Bank, the First National Bank of Gowrie, 
and was sole owner of the Somers Security Bank and others. In 
Webster, Calhoun and Greene counties he gained an influence that 
has been accorded few men and was familiarly known as Uncle Abe. 
He became closely identified with agricultural interests and acquired 
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about 12,000 acres of central Lowa land all of which he improved 
and tiled, making his lands the most valuable in this state. 

His business interests were not however confined to the counties 
of Polk, Webster, Greene and Calhoun or even to the state, for he 
soon purchased lands in other parts of the middle west and north 
west. In the evolution of his transactions he acquired one hundred 
and three farms, and thousands of acres which were located in the 
following states: Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Missourl, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Lowa. 
He acquired much land in its virgin state but before he passed away 
he tiled and improved it, and a large amount of it is under a high 
state of cultivation. In several cases the land included large tracts 
through which he secured the building and operation of railroads, 
laid out town sites, disposing of lots and opening up new lines of 
business. Large tracts of timber lands comprised a part of his 
valuable holdings. Mr. Daughenbaugh’s ability to speak several 
languages qualified him to act as 4 most capable agent and in that 
capacity he obtained rights of way at various times for different rail- 
ways, principally the Rock Island. 

In 1887, in order to provide the best possible educational ad- 
vantages for his children, he took up his residence in Des Moines 
and soon was largely ‘nterested in real-estate ‘nvestments in that city. 
During the latter years of his life he divided his attention between 
various enterprises in this city and his large holdings in central Jowa. 

On the 22d day of March, 1866, Mr. Daughenbaugh was united 
in marriage to Miss Henrietta Richey of Wooster, Ohio, a daughter 
of Gasper and Martha Richey. The former was a prominent miller 
and agriculturist. Mr. and Mrs. Daughenbaugh became the parents 
of six children: Jennie D., who married F. D. Cathcart, of Long 
Beach, California, and they have one son, Sarah Nettie, who mar- 
ried W. H. Hoover of Des Moines; Abraham F. of Gowrie, Lowa, 
who has one daughter; Nellie D., who married Fay Sperry, of Las 
Cruces, New Mexico; and Grace D., the wife of Dr. F. D. Staves of 
Des Moines, who have one daughter. One daughter, Margaret, 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Daughenbaugh died in infancy. 

Mr. Daughenbaugh was 2 man of sound judgment in business 
and remarkable executive ability, often displaying foresight little 
short of prescience. He was a natural leader in the world of business 
and from the beginning of his active carecr showed a knowledge 
of values and an appreciation of the use of money that are highly 
important elements ‘1 the attainment of financial success. His great 
wealth was largely accumulated by judicious ‘nvestments, the in- 
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crease in value of real estate adding constantly to his fortune. His 
name, as years passed, became a synonym for industry, activity and 
enterprise and his advice was largely sought by persons desiring to 
make safe investments. He was substantial and thorough in his 
ideas. Whatever he did, he did it well and without the least ostenta- 
tion. The people of his old home, Gowrie, take a just pride in the 
success of their distinguished citizen, who never cast a vote outside 
of Webster county. It may be justly said of A. R. Daughenbaugh 
that his and Iowa’s history coincide and that he is responsible in a 
large measure for the developing of his state, being immutably inter- 
woven with its early history. 

Even’ though his responsibilities were of great magnitude Mr. 
Daughenbaugh found time for recreation and amusement. His strong- 
est hobby was horses and he was a lover of all kinds of thoroughbred 
stock and an expert judge of quality. He rarely attended a fair that 
he did not purchase one or more head of prize-winning stock and 
he was considered one of the best horsemen in the middle west. He 
was identified with the Masonic order and held membership at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. In politics he was a stanch republican and being a 
modest man and never an office seeker he was importuned by the 
people of his community to accept office but his multitudinous private 
interests and duties effectively prevented him from devoting any time 
to political positions, though his advice was often sought after and 
heeded by his party. He served as mayor and treasurer and for 
twenty years as postmaster of the town of Gowrie. He held other 
offices of marked responsibility and was for many years chairman of 
the local republican committee. The last ten years of his life he 
gave his attention to his Des Moines interests which consisted of 
much valuable business and residence property, while his son, Fred, 
had full charge of the farm lands and outside transactions. Mr. 
Daughenbaugh gave his daughters and his son a thorough course of 
business training. His son, Fred, has borne a majority of the busi- 
ness cares of his vast estate for the past fifteen years and is amply 
qualified to carry on the interests of his father’s estate. 

He was a lover of home life, which was idealized and enhanced by 
the affection and intelligent help of Mrs. Daughenbaugh, his greatest 
happiness being found in the midst of his family, to whom he acted 
in a most princely way. Their family reunions were annual and of 
the good, old-fashioned, watm-hearted sort. Mrs. Daughenbaugh 
has many friends in Gowrie, and Dayton, as well as in this community 
of which she has been a member for nearly a quarter of a century, 
being greatly esteemed for her many and generous beneficences, 
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Charles C. Pugh 


ZS) HARLES C. PUGH, of Des Moines, now giving 
much of his attention to the real-estate business, 
handling southern and western lands, was born in 
Dallas county, Iowa, near Dexter, December 15, 
1865, the eldest child of William C. and Lovina C. 
Pugh, natives of Indiana and Illinois respectively. 
The father was descended from the cavalier stock of Virginia, in 
turn of Welsh lineage, while his wife descended indirectly from 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Charles C. Pugh was reared upon the home farm, remaining 
there until seventeen years of age, attending during the fall and win- 
ter the high school in Menlo, Iowa. For two years he filled the 
position of deputy postmaster at Menlo and in 1884 he was a student 
in Parsons College at Fairfield, this state. In 1885-6 he engaged in 
teaching in the country schools. He always possessed a studious 
nature and, it is said, would often neglect his plowing to sit beneath 
a tree and enjoy biography, history and travel—the three branches 
of literature most to his liking. 

From an early age Mr. Pugh was interested in newspaper work, 
which led to considerable local correspondence for various papers. 
He actively entered the newspaper field in April, 1887, when he pur- 
chased the Dexter (Iowa) Sentinel, which he conducted with marked 
success until May, 1889. He then sold that paper and removed to 
Adair, lowa, where he purchased the News, which he published 
until] November, 1891. He then once more sold out and repurchased 
the Sentinel, returning to Dexter at the close of 1891 to take editorial 
charge. Subsequent to this time he became connected with the Dal- 
las County News at Adel with Senator Hotchkiss. He seems to have 
much natural ability as a journalist and such papers as the Lowa State 
Register, the Daily lowa Capital and Keokuk Gate City have given 
him the credit of being one of the best writers on the press of central 
Towa. He has been correspondent for a number of lowa journals, 
and political letters which he has written have been published in 


Chicago papers as well. 
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On the 28th of September, 1887, Mr. Pugh was united in marriage 
to Miss Mabel A. McOmber, at Menlo, Iowa, She is the eldest 
daughter of David and Lucy C. McOmber and was born in La Salle 
county, Illinois, April 27, 1867. Mr. and Mrs. Pugh became parents 
of three children, but the youngest, Grace V., born July 30, 1893, 
died in infancy. The elder daughter, Ramona, born December 5, 
1889, is at home. The son, William Chester, born August 25, 1891, 
‘s married and is in business with his father having active charge 
of the real-estate office of Pugh & Son in the Good block. 

For a considerable period Mr. Pugh has figured prominently in 
political circles, having adhered strictly to the principles of the 
republican party not only since attaining his majority, but also for 
a period long prior to that time. He has several times been a delegate 
to the republican state convention and to the county conventions, 
was several times chairman of the Dallas county convention and has 
done considerable campaign speaking. He held the office of clerk 
of the district court in Dallas county for six years, beginning in 1896, 
and later was postmaster at Adel, Iowa, for a term of years. He also 
served as a member of the school board of Dexter for three years and 
in March,. 1894, was elected mayor of that town, declining a re- 
election at the end of his term. He is now concentrating his attention 
largely upon his real-estate business, handling southern and western 
lands, yet he finds time to conduct a syndicate letter each week in a 
number of papers and expects within a few years to actively enter 
the newspaper field again. He owned and edited the Mail and 
Times in Des Moines for two years prior to 1907. 
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NOME one, when asked to characterize Leroy M. 
Mann, said: “He is a big man, physically, men- 
tally and morally.” The splendid and harmonious 
development of the trifold nature of the individual 
has placed the subject of this review with the lead- 
ing residents of his adopted city and there have been 
few public movements for the betterment of Des Moines in any 
way that have not profited by the cooperation and support of Leroy 
M. Mann. He was born September 1, 1851, near Newcastle, In- 
diana, a son of George H. and Margaret (Davis) Mann. His grand- 
father, Michael Mann, was one of the pioneer residents of Indiana, 
where he settled in 1812, removing from Virginia in that year. For 
a long period the family were prominent planters and slave owners 
of the Old Dominion and the great-grandfather, Captain Jacob 
Mann, was a compatriot and friend of Daniel Boone. ‘The father, 
George H. Mann, was born in 1819 and devoted his life to teaching 
and farming but was killed by a horse when only thirty-six years 
of age. He was a highly intellectual man, well educated for one 
of his day, and a strict moralist. He was a profound Baptist, always 
taking an active part in the work of that church, and was for many 
years squire of the town of Sulphur Springs, Indiana. His wife 
was a native of Fincastle, Virginia, and was reared in the same 
neighborhood as Bishop Taylor of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
She survived until 1886, passing away at the age of sixty-eight years, 
and her remains were interred at Fairmont, West Virginia. She 
most consistent member of the Baptist church, always 
of her means and services and taking a hand in all 
kinds of charitable work. She always manifested unusual interest 
in the home missionary and benevolent work, spending much time 
among the needy poor of her community. To all she was known 
to be a lady of strong character and remarkable mental ability. 
Though always a most kind and loving mother, she was exceed- 
ingly patriotic and when the war broke out in 1861, in spite of the 
criticisms of many neighbors who were in sympathy with the rebel 
cause, she was glad to send her eldest son to the front even though 
he was then the main support on the farm. The family numbered 
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Give children, of whom Leroy M. Mann is the fourth in order of 
birth. The eldest, Austin W., was rendered totally deaf by an 
attack of scarlet fever in childhood and was educated at and gradu- 
ated from the school for the deaf at Indianapolis, Indiana. Later 
he spent a number of years as instructor at the institution for the 
deaf at Flint, Michigan, and was afterward ordained a minister of 
the Episcopal church, being the second deaf and dumb person in 
the history of the church to be so ordained. For some years follow- 
ing he was the only deaf and dumb minister of the church in the 
world. He founded missions for the educated adult deaf in many 
of the large cities, among them Chicago, Pittsburg, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, which are still in successful operation, and devoted 
thirty-eight years to administering to the spiritual needs of deaf 
people. The work to which he had devoted almost a lifetime was 
terminated by his sudden demise at Columbus, Ohio, in February, 
rg1t. Judson L. Mann, the second of the family, now living in 
Tacoma, Washington, is a prosperous fruit rancher and a veteran 
of the Civil war. He joined the Seventeenth Indiana Volunteers 
when seventeen years of age and served for four years and four 
months. John W. Mann is a wealthy ranchman of Rushville, Ne- 
braska. The only daughter of the family, Sarah C., became the 
wife of William Hays, of Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 

When asked where he acquired his education, Mr. Mann re- 
plied, “In the University of Adversity,’ which is a most fitting 
explanation for one whose boyhood advantages wete so limited. 
When a youth of seventeen he came to Towa, where he worked for 
a time upon a farm and attended school during the winter months. 
Later he engaged in steamboating on the tributaries of the upper 
Mississippi river and afterward became engaged in the fur trapping 
business on the northern frontier bordering on the Hudson Bay 
country, meeting with many stirring adventures while thus engaged. 
For a time he taught school near the Hudson Bay settlement in 
Minnesota. The fur trapping business eventually ended in financial 
failure and he returned to Muscatine, Iowa, where he gained a 
livelihood by working in brick and lumber yards until 1876, when 
he went to Virginia for a time. On returning to this state he secured 
employment at farm labor, receiving twenty dollars per month as 
compensation for his services. From this small amount he saved 
until his cash capital was two hundred dollars, which sum he in- 
vested in a general store at Sweetland, Muscatine county. In the 
new venture he met with success and his income was further ¢n- 
hanced by the fact that he was appointed postmaster “and received 
a salary of fifty dollars per year! When twenty-one years of age 
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he was elected justice of the peace and, while he had no real knowl- 
edge of the law, his common sense and his love of justice enabled 
him to dispose of the cases in a manner highly satisfactory. He 
relates that in one instance, through his inexperience, he proceeded 
with a trial and rendered a verdict without the formality of swear- 
ing the witnesses. For two years he continued in Sweetland and 
then removed to Corning, IJowa, where be engaged in retail mer- 
chandising, meeting with gratifying success. His connection with 
Corning covered ten and a half years, during which time he served 
as a member of the city council and as school director and also took 
an active and helpful interest in the school for the deaf at Council 
Bluffs, doing much to interest parents in the education of their deaf 


and often neglected children. 

Seeking a larger field for his business activities, Mr. Mann re- 
moved to Des Moines in 1884 and at once became largely interested 
in buying and selling farm and city properties on his own account, 
to which he has since devoted his attention. Shortly after his arrival 
he evolved the idea of spanning the river with a bridge at Sixth 
avenue and became associated with Hoyt Sherman, Father Brazil, 
Captain J. S. Clark, E. R. Clapp, Adam Howell and others in 
building the bridge which on its completion they donated to the 
city, thus making available what has since become one of the most 
popular suburban sections of Des Moines. Mr. Mann was also 
one of the promoters and principal financial backers of the belt 
line railway and furnished a large part of the capital for building 
the Highland Park College, the financial obligations of which he 
assumed at a later day when that institution became involved in 
Gnancial straits. He remained in active management of its affairs 
for two years. In reviewing the life of Mr. Mann it seems that his 
thought, his interest and his activities have reached out to almost 
every line in any way affecting the welfare, the building and im- 
provement of his adopted city. He built the Zoo Park, Des Moines’ 
pioneer amusement park, and there installed a fine collection of 
animals, a steamboat, gondolas and various other devices for the 
amusement of the public. The venture proved a success and the 
park became the popular pleasure resort of its day. The property 
which had been considered practically waste land was afterward 
sold at a handsome profit. His efforts, however, have been chiefly 
put forth along the line of home building and few men have done 
more to make Des Moines what it is today—a city of beautiful and 
attractive homes. He was the chief promoter of beautiful Highland 
Park, one of the fine residence districts of which the city is justly 
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proud. Outside his business interests few men have labored so dili- 
gently and so unselfishly for causes of civic betterment, education, 
church and the various philanthropies to which he has given liber- 
ally of both his time and means. About eleven years ago a move- 
ment for the building of an lowa Methodist hospital was started 
by the late Theodore F. Gatchell, Mr. Mann was one of the first 
to enter into the spirit of the work and from that day to this his 
enthusiasm and deep interest has never weakened. Since the third 
year of the organization he has been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. At the start some one was needed to lay out the plans for a 
suitable system of buildings, some one to investigate the various 
designs of architecture of the most modern hospitals of the country 
and one who could carry out the practical ideas and lay the founda- 
tion for this mammoth institution. This heavy task fell upon Mr. 
Mann, but never did he shrink from it a moment, Instead he took 
up the work with a heart full of hope and conviction that he might 
perform this duty that had been thrust upon him to the highest de- 
gree of perfection. In the course of his travels, which were from 
San Francisco to Havana, he made a study of hospital construction 
and equipment. In one of the cities he found what seemed to him 
to be ideal, He brought home the ideas, studied them, drew up the 
plans, and the success of his labors is demonstrated by a glance at 
The Iowa Methodist Hospital. Of the twenty-three hospitals owned 
by the Methodist Episcopal church, both in this country and abroad, 
this is the largest and best equipped, representing the largest outlay 
of capital. It is not only a credit to the city of Des Moines but to 
this state and nation as well. At the close of to11 the property 
values at a half million dollars. During recent years it has met with 
remarkable success and although not entirely free from incumbrance 
at the present time, its obligations are moderate and will be easily 
met within a few years. A rule exists that this hospital places not 
as a barrier a man’s nationality, creed or color and has never refused 
to care for anyone in actual need of assistance whether able to pay 
or not. Mr. Mann says: “Theodore F. Gatchell (deceased) was 
the intellectual founder of the institution, The late James Callanan 
was the financial founder, personally contributing sixty thousand 
dollars.” As chairman of the executive committee Mr. Mann has 
given liberally of his labor and means, having for the past few years 
devoted more than half his time to this work and all without a penny 
of compensation, The cause of education has found in him a stal- 
wart champion and for six years he was a director of the public 
schools of Des Moines. He has also been a trustee of Simpson Col- 
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lege for eight years and is now a member of the board of trustees of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. His activities, therefore, have 
been of a most comprehensive character and along many lines he 
has contributed to public progress and improvement. Mr, Mann’s 
entire life has been a most active one. He had engaged as farm 
hand, book and sewing machine agent, school teacher, fur trapper 
and trader, had failed in business and paid every dollar of his obliga- 
tions and was left stranded fourteen hundred miles from home before 
he had reached his nineteenth year. In his early experience as a 
merchant he was extended credit largely on his personality. On one 
occasion a peddler urged him to take a large stock of medicines, 
saying he would collect for them on his return the following year. 
The stock was sold at a good profit but the man never returned. 
His money is still waiting for him. 

In August, 1873, Mr. Mann was united in marriage to Miss 
Elizabeth A. Day, a daughter of Elmus and Rachael (Conkey) Day, 
of Washington county, Pennsylvania. She was born in February, 
1852, and in 1865 was brought by her parents to Iowa, her father 
becoming prominent as a stockman and farmer of Muscatine county. 
He served in the legislature during the thirteenth general assembly 
and the special session following and although a democrat was elected 
in a strong republican county, defeating John Mahin, the Muscatine 
editor, by seventeen votes. He was a cousin of the late John M. 
Day, of this city, who ranked with Iowa’s representative men, In 
religious faith he was a strict Presbyterian and a man of the highest 
character. Mrs. Mann is the eldest of her father’s family, the others 
being: John W. Day, of Des Moines; Dr. George Day, of Lone 
Tree, Iowa; Ida, now Mrs. O. H. Peasley, of Indianola, Towa; 
Hannah, the wife of James Garner, of Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Josephine, now Mrs. Hugh Carmichael, of Chicago. 
Mrs. Mann has been very active in the cause of charity, having been 
especially interested for over twenty years in the founding and main- 
tenance of the Home for Friendless Children, to which she has given 
generously in time and financial suppott. She is also a member of 
the Des Moines Woman’s Club and is a participant in the work of 
that organization. She was one of five persons who twenty-one years 
ago conceived the idea and organized a home for refined working 
girls and business women. Others of the organizers were Mrs. 
Rogers, Mr. W. W. Fink and the late Lowry W. Good. The home 
is now known as the Business Woman's Association and is unques- 
tionably a wonderful institution, accommodating about seventy 
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members and owning their own property, which is one of the prettiest 
and most healthful locations in Des Moines. 

Unto Mr. and Mrs. Mann have been born three children. Ben 
E. was educated in the high school and Highland Park College and 
-¢ now successfully engaged in the coal and sand business. He mar- 
ried Ollie Winn and has one son, Elton E. Lulu M., who gradu- 
ated from the Northwestern University at Evanston, Illinois, is the 
wife of Dr. Howard D. Gray, a prominent young physician and 
surgeon of Des Moines, and they have one son, Mann Devier, aged 
five. Leroy M., Jr., resides in Chicago and is unmarried. The city 
residence of the Mann family is at No. 1408 Pleasant street. Mr. 
Mann is a member of the Grant Club and the Commercial Club 
and has served for two terms as president of the Real Estate Ex- 
change. Eminently successful in business affairs, his commercial 
activity finds an even balance in his integrity, keen common sense 
and broad humanitarianism, which have won for him the honor and 
respect of his fellow citizens. Coming here in 1884, his residence 
in this city may be briefly summed up in twenty-eight years of good 
citizenship. 
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Henry F. Garber 


OR over forty years the Garver family has been promi-. 
nently identified with the business interests of Des 
Moines and today Henry F. Garver as president of 
the Enterprise Mining Company is regarded as one 
of the leading business men of the city. He was 
born in Williams Center, Williams county, Ohio, 

September 25, 1858, and 1s a son of George A. Garver, who died in 

Des Moines on the 25th of July, 1909. The father was also a native 

of Ohio, his birth occurring in Tuscarawas county, April 18, 1834, 

and he was of Swiss origin. Deciding that the west held more ad- 

vantages than the older states, he came to Jowa in 1871, settling at 

Des Moines on the 18th of April, that year. For some time he was 

engaged in the hardware business but later turned his attention to 

coal mining, becoming one of the early operators in Polk county. 

In early manhood he married Miss Barbara R. Fusselman, who was 

born in De Kalb county, Indiana, August IT, 1838, and was of Ger- 

Her parents were early settlers of De Kalb county. 

She passed away a few weeks prior to her husband, dying on the 

6th of June, 1909. To them were born four children, namely: 

Henry F., of this review; Ida M., who was born August 2, 1860, 

and died September 25, 1861; Carlton M., who was born in Will- 

iams county, Ohio, January |, 1862; and Arthur, who was born 

August ro, 1878, and died in 1880. During his residence in Des 

Moines the father was regarded as one of the city’s most influential 

business men and at his death the council adopted the following 

resolutions introduced by Mayor Mathis: 

“Whereas the newspapers chronicle the death of George A. 
Garver, a pioneer resident of the city of Des Moines and a former 
member of the city council, be it ‘Resolved by the city council of 
the city of Des Moines, that in the passing of George A. Garver the 
city of Des Moines has lost an honored and respected citizen and 
one whose public and private career has contributed largely in its 
development and progress.’ Be it further ‘Resolved, that in recog- 
nition of his services to the citizens of Des Moines, a copy of these 
resolutions be spread upon the journals of the proceedings of this 


council.’ ”’ 





man descent. 
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Henry F. Garver was about thirteen years of age when he ac- 
companied his parents on their removal to Polk county. He attended 
the public schools of East Des Moines and also the Des Moines 
high school and for two years pursued his studies in the Baptist 
University of Des Moines. Laying aside his text-books at the age 
of seventeen years, he entered his father’s employ, the latter being 
then engaged in the hardware business, being the founder of the 
Garver Hardware Company, Our subject continued to devote his 
attention to that business for three years, or until it was sold to his 
uncle John A, Garver, at which time he and his father turned their 
attention to the coal-mining business, and he has since devoted his 
time and attention to that industry. At the time of his father’s death 
he became his successor as president of the Enterprise Coal Mining 
Company, operating mines in Douglas township, Polk county, and 
employing on an average of five hundred men. 

Mr. Garver was married in Fort Scott, Kansas, to Miss Wini- 
fred J. York, who was born in Byron, Illinois, January 4, 1866, and 
was a daughter of Colonel A. M. York. She died in Des Moines 
on the 21st of August, 1905. Two children were born to this union: 
York Arthur, who was born June 24, 1887, and died in Des Moines 
on the 12th of May, 1888, and Jean J., born August 28, 1892, at No. 
71¢ Sixteenth street, Des Moines, who is a graduate of the West 
Des Moines high school and is now attending Smith College at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

The family hold membership in the Christian church and Mr. 
Garver is also identified with the Knights of Pythias and the New 
Des Moines Club. By his ballot he supports the men and measures 
of the republican party but has never been a politician in the sense 
the word implies. He isa man of good business and executive ability 
and in his undertakings has met with well deserved success. 


CARLTON M. GARVER. 


CARLTON M. GARVER, secretary of the Enterprise Coal 
Mining Company, is the younger of the two surviving members of a 
family of four born unto his parents, George and Barbara R. (Fussel- 
man) Garver, his birth occurring in Williams Center, Williams 
county, Ohio, on the 1st day of January, 1862, The parents migrated 
to Iowa, locating in Des Moines, on the 18th of April, 1871, where 
the father engaged in the hardware business. 
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The education of Carlton M. Garver was acquired in the public 
schools of East Des Moines, from the high school of which city he 
graduated with the class of 1878. Following the completion of his 
studies he entered the employment of his father, with whom he was 
‘dentified for several years in the business of mining coal, withdraw- 
ing from the company in 1884 to go to Wyoming, where he remained 
several years. Mr. Garver returned to Iowa and at the commence- 
ment of the Spanish war enlisted in Company C of the Fiftieth Lowa 
Volunteer Infantry. He served throughout the war in that regi- 
ment 2nd was mustered out of the service on November 30, 1898. 
During the period of the trouble in the Philippine islands he served 
four years in the United States transport service, two years on the 
(J. S. S. Sheridan and two years on the U. 5. S. Thomas. 

In San Francisco, California, on the 23d of August, 1900, Mr. 
Garver was married to Miss Gertrude Van Dyne, a native of Calli- 
fornia. Three children have been born of this marriage: George, 
whose birth occurred in San Francisco in 1901; Bayne, who was 
born in Alameda, California, in 1903; and Winifred Marion, whose 
birth occurred in Des Moines in 1905. 

Mr. Garver is of Swiss extraction on the paternal side and Eng- 
lish and German on the maternal, but his ancestors actively partici- 
pated in the struggle for liberty which entitles him to a membership 
‘n the Sons of the American Revolution. During his residence in 
Wyoming Mr. Garver served one term as mayor of the town of 
Douglas and two terms as county clerk of Converse county. 











Edwin Thomas Meredith 


T requires unusual energy, judgment and discrimina- 
tion and also a rare faculty of discernment of the 
demands of the times for a man to maintain a posi- 
tion as the head of a great publishing enterprise— 
one which weekly reaches hundreds of thousands of 
readers and keeps them accurately informed as to 

the progress of the world in agriculture and kindred subjects. Such 

4 man is Edwin Thomas Meredith, editor and principal owner of 

Successful Farming, a publication which carries the name of Des 

Moines to the principal agricultural countries of the globe. Mr, 

Meredith is a native son of Iowa, born at Avoca, December 23, 

1876, his parents being Thomas O. and M. J. (Marsh) Meredith. 

The father was a native of England and came to America, locating 

as a farmer in Cass county, Iowa, about 1856. The mother was 

born at Marion, Grant county, Indiana. Mr. Meredith died in 

1903, but his wife is still living and makes her home at Indianola, 

lowa. There were seven children in their family, six boys and one 

girl, namely: P. C. and J. C., both of Buhl, Idaho; Edwin; and 

Belle, Ezra, Harry and Owen, all of whom are living at Indianola. 

Edwin Thomas Meredith received his early education in the 
common schools of Cass county and later became a student of High- 

land Park College, Des Moines, graduating with the class of 1893. 

About the time of leaving college he became interested in agricul- 

tural publications, his grandfather being the publisher of the Far- 

mers Tribune, and it was 10 connection with the Tribune that Mr. 

Meredith received his introduction to the vocation which has occu- 

pied the principal years of his life. The Tribune was sold and was 

moved to Sioux City, Lowa, and Mr. Meredith having decided to 
engage permanently in the publishing business, founded Successful 


Farming, which was launched in 1902. The new candidate for 


©) - . ’ 
favor among the farmers soon attracted attention and its list of sub- 


scribers grew rapidly from year to year until at the present time it 
has a circulation of five hundred thousand in the United States and 


Canada, and each year witnesses large accessions to its army of 
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readers. It deals mostly with subjects of special interest to farmers 
of the cornbelt and is known as one of the active and important 
agencies in America for the promotion of agriculture along modern 
lines. Mr. Meredith has from the start been at the head of this 
great enterprise and its success is due mainly to his well directed 
efforts. He is also a member of the board of directors of the Iowa 
Trust and Savings Bank, and is interested in several important irri- 
gation projects in the state of Idaho. 

On the 8th of January, 1896, Mr. Meredith was married to Miss 
Edna Elliott, a daughter of Samuel and Adelaide Elliott, who were 
natives of Pennsylvania and early settlers of Des Moines. Two 
children came to bless this union: Mildred, aged fourteen; and 
E. T., Jr., who is five years of age. Mr. Meredith and his wife are 
members of the Methodist church and politically he supports the 
republican party. Fraternally he is identified with the Masonic 
order and socially he holds membership in the Grant, Des Moines 
and Golf and Country Clubs. Endowed with a liberal share of 
talent as an organizer and starting with the advantages of a good 
educational training, he has made splendid use of his talents and 
opportunities and is today a leading citizen of Des Moines and the 
moving spirit in one of its most flourishing concerns. His success 
has not come by chance. It has been legitimately and honorably 
earned. He has been instrumental also in promoting not only his 
own happiness and that of his family, but the permanent welfare 
of those who may never meet him personally but have been im- 
mensely benefited by his work. 
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